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PLAYBILL `" е ors “AN that glis 

ters is not gold” in The Merchant of 
Venice, he dearly couldn't have amicipmed this issue of 
PLAYBO with golden-haired cover girl Penny James, 
you'll find a lode of literary and pictorial riches; appropriately, 
both gold and Venice figure prominently herein. That vener- 
ble city is the setting for Grand Guignol on the Grand Canal. 
novelist and PLavwoy contributor Irwin Shaw's sardonic look 
at the illstared international film festival staged by the m 
merchants of Venice. And behind-the-scenes, fast-moving bul 
lion manipulation is the vein explored by Franz Pick in Gold. 
A world-wide monetary expert, Pick is the author of such 
oritative works as Picks World Curvency Report, The 
Numbered Account and Gold, How and Where to Buy and 
Hold н. The 1848 discovery of gold California started а 
surge of Westward-Lound wagon trains that, in turn, precipi- 
ated three decades of bloody Indian wars. In Симет Died for 
Your Sins, а title that recalls one of the most publicized cpi 


ushes th 


the 
Delor 
Your Sin. 
lan next month. 


п become productive members of the national community. 
s article forms the theme of his book, Custer Died for 
An Indian Manifesto, to be published by Macmil- 


merica's often misguided sense of do-goodism isn't confined 


to anthropologists. In The Global Crunch, U. S. Sen. 
Church calls for a reappraisal of America's self a 
world policeman and urges that we return to an enlightened 


form of nonintervention. "We 
years,” Church says. "What 1 suggest 
we now undertake to practice it—not only when we find it 
perfectly consistent with what we judge to be our interests but 
when it does not su ional preferences." The 
t home is cogently 


e 


eve 


viewed for pLaynoy by Tom Wicker, trenchant political w 
Jyst and associate editor of The New York Times, One problem 
that developed after the daylong taping session was tha 
born Clark’s South accent. sounded: ost. indistin. 
Ле from North Cirolina-born. Wicker's, thereby com- 
tion for ihe typist 
Wicker told us, 

loggedly 
h emoti 


plicating transe 
were sorted om 


as no doubt which 
in L. B. J's 


eelings 1. this 
year when CBS canceled The Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour 
In 51. Thomas and the Dragon, mavsov’s regular contributor 


SHAW 


CHURCH WESTLAKE 


у of his tube boob image 
to discover the levelheaded thinker within—and chronides the 
smothered brothers’ lonely crusade to smite the censors and to 
save their careers, Another creative team that's paid its dues in 
harassment is Julian Beck and his wile, Judith Malina, The 
long-sought-for success of their anti-establishment repertory 
company is evocatively described by John Kobler in Living 
Theater: The Becks and Their Shock Troupe. Free-lancer Kob. 
Jer (whose most recent book was a biography of Henry Luce) 
wrote for The Saturday Evening Post until its demise and I 


Richard Warren Lewis divests Tom: 


in the (That word, incidentally, w: 
Our fictional treasury. this month also manifests the Midas 
touch, Brock Brower makes his erivmoy debut with Quick 
n of a crop duster who hires out his 
ising her wares. From his post as lec 
ve writing at Princeton University, Brower told 
us: “I learned about crop-dusting a long time ago, when 1 
went up with an ex-duster who simulated а few runs for me in 
Piper. The stomach sensation is unsimulated. I prefa 
, Express plays a significant 
The Fire Fighters—a dramatic могу of love and hate by 
Ernest Taves, a psychoanalyst currently phasing out his practice 
in order to devote full time to writing, The Fire Fighters, his 
first published work of fiction, was illustrated for us by Byron 
Burford, professor of art at the University of Iowa. Burlord, 
whose work appears in 33 museums, was a U.S. exhibitor ar 
the 1968 Venice Biennale. Science-lictioneer Robert Sheckley 
contributes Can You Feel Anything when 1 Do This—a funny. 
futuristic romance about a girl and а robot vacuum cleaner. 
Rounding out our fiction is the conclusion of Donald E. West- 
lake's Гам-расей suspense novel, Somebody Owes Me Money. 
There are even more nuggets in our August bag: PLAYBOY 
cartoonist Phil Interlandi is at his satirical best їп The Com- 
pany Picnic: artist LeRoy Neiman paints the sun-bathed 
beaches—and bathers—of Yugoslavia in Man at His Leisure: 
ad and Drink Editor "Thomas Mario serves up tall summer 
Ireshers—in. ascending order of proof—in Cooling It hy the 
Numbers; amd Fashion Director Robert L. Green presents 
two bonanzas—4vant-Garb, a collection of forward-looking 
designs for with-it men's boutiques, and Timely Wardrobe, 
an uptotheminute array of watches A kings ransom ol 
beauty also aw : The Bunnies of Detroit, a photo es 
say on our Motor City lovelies; Sweet Paula, a revealing pictori: 
visit with Paula Kelly, Sweet Charity's sensational newcomer; 
nd Playmate Debbie Hooper, a sun-grooving flower child from 
the Golden State. So open kc it rich. 
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LIFE AFTER LIFE 

Alan Harrington's The Inmortalist 
(ътлувоу, May) was а refreshing predic 
tion, for once, on the futme of the 


human race. Only by living forever will 


we have enough time to begin correct 
some of the mistakes we have made 
Terry D. Kearney, Chairman 
Lower School English 
San Miguel School 
San Diego, С 


lifornia 


Thank you for Alan Harrington's 
timely article The Immorlalis. И was a 
pleasure to read that a few key people 
who control science amd society have 
dared to [ace their fears rather than 
them. One im 
s occurred since 


to refuse to acknowled 
portant development 1 
Harrington. wrote his article. This de- 
velopment, which he predicted "will 
unexpectedly be revealed at some forth- 
coming medical conference," is an appar- 
ent reversal of the aging process in mice, 
dogs and human beings, as described 
by Dr. Benjamin Frank at the Second 
Annual National Cryonics Conference. 
‘Thus, Harrington's pessimism for those 
of us now living may well have been un- 
necessary. As one immortalist to another, 
1 salute him and hope to meet him some- 
day as а fellow deity. 

Gregory M. Fahy 

Сома Mest, California 


The transplantation of organs has stim 
ulated considerable research into cryobiol- 
ову, the study of the effects of uliralois 
te е 


ı systems. W 
trying to learn how to freeze organs from 


pperatnres on. org; 


accident victims, thaw them when they 
are needed and have them retin full 
function. The tcdiniques will be devel- 
oped in the not-too-distnt future and will 
be directly adaptable to whole individuals. 
Thus, it is certain that at least а part 
of Harrington's prophecies will be real- 
ized as an accidental fallout from organ 
transplantation research 

One may therelore look forward ло the 
prospect of being frozen and of wakin 
up in, say, 600 years, when 
one's physical failure has b 


remedy for 
en found. Of 
n 


course, at any part 


ular wake-up t 


some of the sleepers will have been down 
for the full 600 years, others lor 400, 200 
or fewer. Persons [rom dillerent centuries 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


ind with enormously different cultural 
backgrounds will be aroused into the 
same ultimate social environment. It will 
he sociological anarchy, Think how in- 
teresting it would be, for example, sud 
denly to have George Washington and 


Thomas Jellerson around to say what 
they really thought of the Eisenhower 
Johnson Nixon portfolios—not to men 
tion the possible revival of that danger 
ous anarchistic radical Tom Paine, who 
would undoubtedly be a colossal embar- 


rassment to the regime. It is something I 
look forward to. The prospect for a sex- 
nal utopia similar to Harrington's specu- 
lations is also of the highest interest; so 
much so that, when the techniques are 
perfected, E intend to freeze my martini 


along with myself. 
Roy L. Wallord, M. D. 
Professor of Pathology 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


1n an entirely friendly spirit, I would 
like to take issue with Alan. Harrington's 
fascinating article on the desirability of 
abolishing death and the possibility of 
doing so through medical techniques. 
The immortalization of amy biological 
individual runs into the same logistic 
problems as building indefinitely high 
skyscrapers: The lower floors are increas- 
ingly taken up with channels for eleva 
tors A brain that continues intact for 
100, 500 or 1000 years is increasingly 
clogged with memories and becomes like 
a sheet of paper so covered with writing 
that no space is lelt for any visible or 
telligible form. Thus, a human being 
500 years old would be as inert as a 
turtle of the same age. 

Consider the follow points: (А) 
Death is not a sickness or disease; it is an 
event as natural and as healthy as child- 
birth or as the falling of leaves in 
autumn. (B) As the natural-childbirth 
obstetricians are training women to ex 
perience the pains of labor аз erotic 
tensions, there is no reason the pangs of 
death should not be reinterpreted ay the 
ecstasies of liberation from anxiety and 
from overloads of memory and respon 
sibility. (C) Suppose that medical science 
achieves a method of getting rid of the 
overload of memories aud anxieties: Isn't 
this what death already accomplishes? 


or the man 
with a lot 
of living 
to do. 
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(D) The funk about death is the illusion 
that you are going to experience ever 
lasting darkness and nothin 
being buried alive. (E) The nothingness 
after death is the same as tlie пой 
hefore vou were born: and because an 
thing that has happened once сап hap- 
pen again, you will happen again as you 
did belore, mercifully freed from the 
boredom of led memory. After 
all, every Along with 
том of us, Harrington doesn’t 
see їшї this nothingness belore birth and 
fier death is simply the temporal equi 
зау. the space between stars. 
Where would stars be without spatial 
tervals between them? The problem is 
civilized and brainwashed 
k the perception that we 
1 опе self, marvelously varied and 
indefinitely extended through time and 
space with restful imervals As Saint 
Thomas Aqu It is the silent 
pause which gives sweetness to the chant. 

Instead of trying to turn us into living 
mummies, the medical profession would 
be better advised to reform the present 
id rituals of dying in hospitals and 
them into celebrations in which the 
self 


encouraged to let go of h 


by cooperating with death. You dic only 
once, and why not make the best of it? 
A 


n Watts 
ausalito, California 


The Immortalin is a swange and 
ШАШ thing: it appears to be the 
manifesto of a man petrified at the possi 
bility of his own death. While some of 
лоп“ observations about cultu 
problems and social dilemm 
the inevitability of death are interesting 
1, the article as a whole de 
is one of the 
cleverest non sequiturs 1 have vet read. 

"Convert from the sham of former 
gods; for just а small fec vou сап pur 
chase this boule of medical technology 
that promises you the powers of the di- 
the control of life and death, the 
deathtree life man must have.” 
screams the. technological revivalist. A 
more blatant «айти will nor be found in 
all the pages of sacred history. 

We ате faced today with the challenge 
to make life meaningful and, within that, 
ake death meaningful; we аке chal- 
to formulite new hopes and 
ad goals that are worth living 
and dying for. Amid the gravity of this 
challenge stands a clown on an orange 
crate selling immortality: but 1 fear that 
the price is too high. IL life is hopelessly 

gles, it will not be improved by 
h—only lengthened. The 
hope of our society lies in embracing 
life and, with it, the end of life—and 
denying or flecing from neither, 1 re- 
с god, Mr. Harrington, It 
is neither new nor а god: it is the oldest 
and greatest hoax ever perpetuated by 
man. I one of us must be divine, may it 


fure your n 


be you and not I. The control over life 
and death is something I neither desire 
nor would accept; it empties both of any 
meaning. How little we have progressed 
beyond poor Adam. Because he could 
not accept what he was, and wanted ıo 
be God, was Adam as mankind con- 
demned to die—or so reads the myth 

David W. Hoag 

Episcopal "Theological School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Alan Harrington has stopped short. 
Why not pronounce the limited immor- 
lity of indefinite physical life to be 
м мер toward acquiring total imn. 
lity: omniscience, omnipotence and om- 
nipresence? But perhaps indefinite living 
is not the nest step ro total immortality: 
Perhaps physical death is. When we die. 
the mind, soul, spirit, or whatever, may 
escape its prison of the physical body to 
ме on to, or find, truc immortality. 

Carl B. Zimmerman 
Riverside, 


not an immor 
insights, he final- 
ly sinks in a morass of self-contradiction, 
displaying the same martyr syndrome that 
he says we have outgrown. Not only man 
but individual men must find sanity in 
the fight for immortality. To wek solace 
for our “transitional generations" in the 
thought that we have secured immor 
lor our grandchildren is nothing more 
than humanism—another form of sell- 
delusion, another cop-out, another kind 
of mental masturbation, The only realis- 
tic hope now available to indivi 
the freezers ol 
which preserve the 
be rescued. Hart 
faint. but he is wrong 
known, which is entirely differen 
guished members of our Sc 
Advisory Council agree. 
makes his freezing ar- 
toust together 
ference. (Plau- 
et of meeting? Not yet determined, The 
toast? L'chayim, n ly—"To lile.) 

R. С. W. Ettinger 

Cayonics Societies of America 


despite 


ad" until they can 
avs this chance 

It is only un- 
as the 
tific 


Oak Park, Michigan 
somewhat naive in his 
opti ing the value of indefi- 


nitely extending the human lile span. 
He fails to take into account the fact 
that perhaps the people who fear death 
ho do nor make much of 
their lives, who react to life passively, 
rather than vigorously. Those who de 
velop their fullest potential are not con- 
cerned with extra years, since their lives 
have already been full In fact, psy- 
choanaly a mild 
death fear tends to restrict ihe ability to 
asert onesell powerfully aud. positively. 
Immortality would simultaneously: (1) 


most are those 


is has shown t 


at eve 


decrease the stimulus of death to lead a 
full, vigorous life, and (2) create a pow- 
erful identity crisis аз man attempted to 
find structure and пи to lile once 
his primary and. secondary. psychosexual 
goals had been played out. 

Ira Meltzer 

Brooklyn, New Vork 


The prospect. of living forever is c 
tainly a cheery one. Just think: an ete 
nity of such pleasures as air pollution 
The Beverly Hillbillies, cocktail p: 


nd the Ku Klux Klan. Pardon me il I 


ies 


Norman Grand 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


BINDING ARBITRATION 

Since I'm black, Thomas Li 
story The Arbitrator was amon, 
things I read in your М 
reached the seene in which the Negro 
militant encounters his old 
ends up sacrificing himself 


and, in a 
sense, the gitl—for his revolutionary 


more than 
My compliments 
to all of you for having tlie guts and the 
sensitivity to publish such a hard-hit 
deeply probing piece of fiction. 
Harold J. Bak 
New York, New York 


I realized that as f 


а mere suspense у 


CUP RUNNETH OVER. 
1 usually don't enjoy stories written in 
the form of letters, bur The Thousand- 
Dollar Cup of Crazy German Coffee by 
Warner Law (riaynov, May) was def 
initely an exception, As tales of intrigue 
go, this ranked among the best—and the 
form actually increased the suspense. 
Allen Wa 
Pitsbiigh, Pennsylva 


се 


Thank you, тїлүвөү, for bringing 
Warner Law 10 the pages of the most 
respected contemporary magazine 
Ame 


Larry Luttropp 
Los Angeles, Calilornia 


THE COS CAUSE 

Your May inte 
proved thar he combines man 
characteristics: warmth, charity, honesty, 
frankness, humor and sensibility. The 
Lact that he is black is not played up 
nor hidden: it is simply there. Unlike 
Black militants by doesn’t scream 
curses of insane haned at all white: 
docs he fall prey 10 the WASP tendency 
toward prejudice and bigotry. Instead, he 
comes on strong—and yet gemly—as а 
who is able to see injustices as the 
ve. He offers more than the Car 
michaels and the Browns and the Aber 
nathys to his people, to our people, the 
people of the world. He offers the hope 
that soon there will be an overwhelming 


iew with Bill Cosby 
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majority of black and white and yellow 
and red Bill Cosbys. When there are, all 
men will мор running scared. There will 
still be the white and the black, but 
neither color will be beautiful, Only the 
man will be beautiful, as is Cos. 
George Dwelley, Jr 
mingham, Michigan 


PLAYBOY 


lave never 
to express the 
Emlen Tu 


nell, Assistant С 


New York Боо 
New Vork, New Ү 
PLAYBOY and interviewer Lawn 


Linderman are to be highly commended 
for presenting a most revealing conver- 
sation with Rill Cosby, a man previously 
known only for his talents in the field 
of entertainment. Never have I,a WASH 
(White Amalgamated Semi-Heathen), 
Tead such a concise and accurate synopsis 
of what effect 300 years of hatred, bigotry 
1 stupidity have had on America’s 
ck citizen. Through this interview, I 


find it much casier to understand—and 
for the most part accept—the philoso- 
phies of Cleaver, Brown, C el, et 
L If T could find any fault w c inter- 


view, it would be that it was too short. 
Cosby's erudite views concerning the i 
provement of race rel: 
be expanded to book | 
Capt. M. Y. Brill, U. $. A. F- 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Ive always considered myself one of 
those groovy radical students who will 
stand up for all the oppressed in the 
world. But Bill Cosby has hit me in the 
face with the faci that many of my 
cool ideas are as hypocritical and dis- 
gusting as those of the bigots I have so 
loudly put down. Thank you, ravwoy, 
lor the interview: but most of all, thank 
you, Bill Cosby. 

Becky Montgomery 
Charlotte, North С 


топа 


L thoroughly enjoyed your interview. 
sby. On behalf of Dunhill— 
good enough to mention 
add: What company could 
to occupy а room in 


Bill Cosby docs 
tells the truth, and there's quite a differ- 


t tell it like it is—he 


ence, Telling it like it is is fact hl- 
tered through hatred: Cosby's facts are 
filtered through the sensibility of 


nd Fm proud to 
beciuse he represents а new 
not in any sense a comic— 


love, 1 met him while 1 was playi 
football at Temple, 
know hi 
10 breed. He i 


comics are people filled with hate, even 
though they are not necessa 
оу is a storyteller, а troub: 
you will. His stories are filled with allec- 
tion for people. How he managed to 
егде [rom the b ice with 
affection and love is а mystery and a 
mirtcle—but it is the mi 
save us all. 


Mike Suromberg, Li 


New York, New York 


Your interview with Bill Cosby make 
it dear that Malcolm, Stokely 
e accurately expressed the 
man’s frustration with A 
playing false with her own ideals. The 
dispute the majority of blacks have with 
the militants is one merely of tactics, nat 
of substance. The militants have concise- 
ly defined the race problem and placed 
the blame in proper perspective. Not 
only did white America create the “Ne- 

o problem,” it continuously exacerbates 
both the personal and the institu- 
ponsibility 
ing edu d displaying good 
but only a change of attitude 
y by white Аша will solve 
s. Take it or leave it, 


tional level, Blacks have the 
of get 


ion 


ulations to PLAYBOY for th 
it like 


guts 10 pi 


Solomon M. Li 
Oxon Hill, Ma 


I tind it questionable th y 
man who has acquired wealth and f 
by hard work—should be so sympathetic 
to the black militants. Being black mysell 
and living in the ghetto, the only il 
1 see being plished by the mi 
is violence. have failed 10 
the really constructive initiative and pa 
ticipation that аге esseni 
up the black community 


his 


Cosby really impressed with 
Torthright reasoning that more of the j 
programs should be directed at the pare 
the family, rather than at the chil- 


dren, As he said: "No parent сап com- 
mand a kid's respect if the parent 
doesn’t have a strong game going for 


himself... . H the kid's working and the 
old man isn’t, he’s not the Ether, man: 
he’s just an older guy who сап beat you 
up.” There must he unity within the races 
before there can be any between them, 
and family unity is basic in this 
What the Government doesn't seem to 
realize is that by prolonging the pre 
of youth-oriented job assistance for the 
it is risk 


In 


p any amily ties that ex- 


before such cca іс assistance 


isted 
came along. The young will find that 


they are caning more money th 


u 
on 


ir parents and thus will strike o 
their 
the basic family 
ameona DINE BARE halls of die 
eral Govern 
has t 


ed- 
ient heeds what Bill Cosby 


Imants Slege 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Being white and in complete agree- 
n both with Cosby's v 
the racial problem and with his solutions 
to the issue, Pam taking a tip from him: 
L am going to start stressing my views lo 
my white friends. 
Bill Rosen 
University of Missou 
ia, Missouri 


There is a lot of Eu 1 prejudice. in 
this country, but if 
ability to do someth 


ly revered 
quite highly and is пере! by all with 


whom he comes in contact. 1 have yet to 
see 


пуопе knock anothe 
doing somet 
1 disagree w 


person, black 
to uy ıo 
h the ideolo. 


gy that the Negro should be given prel- 
erential trentment in respect to housing 
or employment merely on the basis of 


being black in a supposedly all-white 
society. T also disagree with Cosby's 
on a balance of black and whi 
formers on television amd in tl 
This, too, should be based on one 
ity, rather than on skin color. 
anyone, whether black or white, can 
€ a success of his life if only he will 
strive to accomplish this goal. 

Joseph Jackson 

Dover AFB, Delaware 


Almost 


Cosby, like many other black Ameri- 
cans, sees the racial situ tle: 
all blacks in one comer, all whites in 
another: when the bell rings, come out 
fighting. This same attitude has pro 
duced most of our world's problems. Cos 
he felt that die white 
youth this counuy harbored racist 
itudes. He replied that most college 
students grow up calling black kids nig- 
gers. E have very few Iriends who refer to 
black people as niggers. The majority of 
college students respect the Мер) 
are concerned about his problems. Black 
people have a hell of a lot n 
friends than they think. To decl 
on whites would be about as пи 


by was aked 


as war against Sweden or garbage men 
mannequins 
R. T. Hay 
Lake 


Some people think that r: 
inevitable: but as long as 
people such as Bill Cosby to forge the 
way, it need not 
happen. 
work, Cosby, with ulti 
self and his ability, overcame 


DISCOVER THE WILD LIFE - 
Out there, 40 miles from nowhere, 


Appreciate our Endura forks. ( 
Mies ч 1 
ў 


Yamaha Intemational Corporation 
RO.Box'S4540,Los Angeles; 
California 9005. 


ҮАМАНА 


Its a better 
machine 
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у les, His welulness to the 
cause of equal rights for Negroes depends 
on whether or nor he is going to let 
ies goad him into a mili- 
JE this were to happen, 
my уса оі son and many other young- 
sters his age would be very disippointed 
in one ol their idols. 
Harold Frese 
Irvington. New Jersey 


FIRST RESORT 


The May feature on your Geneva 


Playboy Club-Horel was a knockout. The 
complex seems to have just about every- 
thing—inchuding beautifully designed in. 
teviors, But E couldnt find nce to 
the man in charge of coor them. 


Сап you hel] 
Jack. Williams 

Dallas, Texas 

Certainly. It was Art. Miner. the head 
of our owen Interior Design Department. 
Incidentally, the overall design of the 
Clul-Hotel has received a тор award from 
hoiel-indusiry magazine Institutio 


THE COLLECTORS 

Ken Purdy fine article on Classic-Car 
Collecting (Аувоу, May) was most 
teresting. He selected some cars that 
out of the ordinary. Granted, not one 
reader in 1000 will ever sce a Frazer Nash, 
let alone own one. Even so, it is worth 
while to recall that English. (and even 
nerican) cars were once individualistic, 
both in ap] ncc and in design. These 
are the vehicles diat che new collector 
should try to acquire, while they still 
be bought lor relatively reasonable prices. 

I appreciate the mention of my own 
collectis and only wish I | 
asked to contribuire one or more of 
color photographs of my Favorite vehicles. 

Today's prices for choice vehides coi 
stanly amaze me and make me grateful 
for having had the good fortune to start 
collecting 32 years ago, when $100 was a 
iique car, and when 
classic car brand new 
l or Pierce-Arrow 


Henry Austin Chuk, Jr. 
Southampton, New York 


With the publication of Ken. Purdy's 
g understanding and. beauti- 
ticle on antique са 


mica collecting has new come of 
My own love affair with vintage 
iobiles hegan, like love affairs often 


do, quite innocently, with the purchase 
of a single cur only three years ago. This 
has blowomed into a collection of well 
over 100 Gus. Unlike stamp collections, 
automobiles cannot be kept in a desk 
drawer, and my private collection. has 
now become a musei а 
mly the Thead Mercer mentioned by 
Purdy but, in addition, the entire collec 
tion of ture racing. cars that [ob 
tained from. Francis. Mortarini at just 


bout the same time that Purdy was rı 
searching his article. My collection also 
includes the $65,000 1905 Rolls Royce 
that Purdy accurately describes as "the 
highest known price for a Rolls Royce, 
Ithough my personal favorite at the mo- 
ment is the 1907 Silver Ghost standing 
alongside it seum. It's be 
quite a three v 
Harry Resnick 

The Harry Resnick Motor Museum 
Ellenville, New York 


HOOK, LINE AND SINKER 
Romain Gary's gutsy May article, The 
Baiting Society, really laid it on the lin 
His explanations of the internal frustri- 
tions that plague today's youth made it 
simple to understand our current social 
nd economic upheaval. If ouly the solu- 
11s to these problems were as simple. 
Noble Beck 
Indiana University 
Bloom Indiana 


ton, 


I read with great interest The Baiting 
Society. Gary's explanations Ior the loot- 
ing and robbing in recem ti y 
perceptive and seem to be a fresh, new 
look at the problem. 1 have never heard 
this argument before, but 1 find myself 
completely agreeing with it. Being young 
(18) myself and having little income to 
speak of, 1 am constantly tempted. by 
the products of a rich society. This fec 
ing in someone from a ghetto area must 
be ten times as strong and could easily 
lead him to violence. 

Martin L. Sonntag 

Culver Military Academy 

Culver, Indiana 


е5 are vi 


ne of 


ticle reminded 
g true story. A few ve; 
ident Eisenhower 
home, а bleak Kansas farm. In 
а photograph taken at the time, lie wa 
ading on the f less plain, look- 
ıt the few old wooden buildings, and 
he said: “You know, kid, 1 
didn't know we were poor." 

The trouble is, today's kid knows he's 
poor. He is surrounded. by conspicuous 
ith. More than most people will ad- 
mit, advertising has actually created to- 
day's standards, And lest any man lapse 
into a thrilty but comfortable life, adver- 
tising continuously bombards him, cre- 


Romain Gar 
the lollow 
the E 


when I was 


wi 


ther, low-expenditure) 
Commercials actuall 


xen 
crate tremendous psychological pressure. 
And they perpetuate the explosive lie 
that the goodies they make us cover are 
available to all. Imagine how painful life 
for a 


an w 


о is educated just enough 
» know that he will never have most of 


these thi 


John Boylston 
Columbia, South 


Carol 


Саух mion of 


nes nega 


imer the some. 
ve social role played by t 
ss media was most interest 
how PV-ghured the public is 1o 
day. However, I am wondering it there 
was not a lapsus calami in his reference 
10 the Calcutta earthquake. Was it not 
the 1755 Libon earthquake th 
such a sty impression. o 
Century European philosophy? 
Jean баш 
San Diego, Calilo 
Striking closer to home and killing 
60,000 people, the Lisbon earthquake did 
make a strong pn presion. Bul the Calent 
ta quake of 1737 caused 300,000 fatalities. 


THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 
The Chimeras (viavwoy, May), Arthur 
hoestler's story of a man alone in a world 
where everyone else is becoming a 
headed monster, was 
was not only entertaining. r 
de a relevant. observ bout 
nature of saníty in an insane world. 
S. Adler 
Boston, Massachusetts 


the 


ded for the high 
your May issue. 1 


You are to be comme 
quality of the fiction i 


pa 
w 


ticularly enjoyed The Chimeras, which 

am excellent. example оГ Arthu 
Koestlers rarched political philosophy 
Edward R. Towns 

New York. New York 


HT-HAND МА: 

George F. Gilder’s personality piece, 
God's Right Hand (клунот, Мау), really 
captured William F. Buckley, Jr—right 
down to the tip of his darting tongue 
Apart. from. his charming idiosyncrasies 
ad stunning verbal gym however 
is ап important. figure 


and responsible spokesman for the 
My thanks to riaynoy and to Gilder for 
ancal profile ol 
ту leading iconoclast in residence. 
Jerry Sullivan 
Chicago. Min 


ven when Had reservat 
George Gilders prohle on Bill. Did 1 
exul over the “gening” of Adam Clay- 
ton Powell? I hope so: as 1 would exult 
over the "getting? of any irresponsible 
ons the ku- 
George Wallace 
hi that people 
have wised up to Powell caries not the 
slightest racial overtone. Ir happens that 
with is happy pen- 
about a decade ahead of 
the times, put the finger on Powell sever- 
al years before Congress acted. With the 
liberal media now racing to catch up 
with National R ‚с feel confident 
that such other sanctimouious frauds as 
Rauh and Wechsler also stand to be ex- 
posed: years and years and y ter Bill's 
magazine first inspissated their halos. 

My is not а Bircher. For one 


ons, | enjoyed 


demagog, black or white, an 
ter of whom such as Mr 


7 Crown vs. The Summe 


Try this: 

Make yourself a smooth-tasting Seagram's 7 Crown 
and water. Or soda. Or whatever combination you like. 
Now: 

Pat yourself on the back. For being smart enough 
to realize that what makes a better drink when it's cold 
out makes a better drink when it's hot out. 

And a better summer altogether. 


Say Seagram's and Be Sure. 


You Win. 


2 'Seagrar Distijiers Company, New York City. 
Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof; 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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One guy got 
heron 
thefirst try. 


With Yashica's 
Electro 35. 


Walter Herstatt, photographer, 
caught this doll—in just one exposure. 
ithout a flash! 

е work, if you can get it. You 
can. With the Yashica Electro 35, the 
camera that has the revolutionary solid 
state electronic shutter, It lets you 
take great color shots in any light by 
computing the exact exposure in a 
range of 1/500th to 30 full second: 

No more guesswork. No more “in- 
surance" shots just to be sure, She 
smiles. You love it. You shoot. You've 
got her. 

The Electro 35 is built for rugged 
use, too, since its unique solid state 
computer is encased in epoxy. 

With Yashinon {/1.7 lens, under 
$115 plus case. Complete kit, under 
$220. 

rear, 

a و‎ 


= YASHICA 


YASHICA СО, LTO. 97-8. Chore Jingumar. безин, Tokyo, Japan 
YASHICA IMC BOI Quee Bland Woche NY ДУА, 

YASHICA EURÓPE G тн, 2 harbors 288га 2, W Germany 
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thing, she is temperamentally incapable 
of even applying one, although her u 
ruly brood often needed 

The artwork. was 


н. 

F. R. Buckley 

Madrid, Spain 
Like his brother Bill, correspondent 

Buckley is a professional writer. His most 

recent novel is “Eye of the Hurricane.” 


Gilder has performed a public service 
by cutting a path through the tropical 
rain forest of Buckley's vocabulary. After 
years of reading Buckley, I now know 
what he’s been tying to tell me. 

Sam Sawyer 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Thanks for the brilliant personal 
sketch of William Buckley. It offered 2 
thorough picture of the man and of the 
conditions that produced him. 1 especial- 
ly liked the final paragraph, which envi- 
sioned Buckley as a possible savior ol the 
liberal establishment, saving it hom itself. 
Ron Killen 


Monroe, Louisiana 


As is true with the majority of articles 
on William F. Buckley that have ap- 
peared in liberal journals, George F. 
ler's effort lamentably falls far short 
of balanced reporting. For fairly obv 
ons, there is a d 
nong liberal writers to “explain” Buck- 
ley. They reason that he is plainly charm- 
ing, sophisticated, witty, urbane and an 
intellectual of the first order, therefore 
he cannot be a true conservative. For we 
all know that conservatives ате not really 
very bright, and this chap sc 
ible and intelligent. Н: 
ingly unable to ignore him, liberal 
journalists have recently taken to daim- 
ing Buckley as one of their own—secretly, 
of course, and unbeknown to М. Е. B. 
and his followers. Gilder reduces Buckley- 
for-mayor voters to slightly over 200,000 
bigoted New York cabbies and cops. 
Those frontier Goldwaterites couldn't 
possibly understand him, but they were 
proud to have who “was brilliant 
And as 
for those pimplefaced Brooklyn teen- 
agers marching on Young Americans for 
Freedom picket lines, what could they 
possibly have in common with the sage 
from Yale, with the exception, perhaps, 
of darting tongues and chauyinistic anı 
communism? 
So Mr. Gilder assures us that for all 
Buckley's charming and sometimes annoy- 
i he may be tolerated 
ls as long as they don't take him 
usly. Besi Buckley has much 
to say that the liberals badly need to 
hear" This Jast-paragraph confession 
es it all clear. If conservatives have 
anything at all to offer to our modern 
society, it is to temper excessive liberal- 
ler does not recognize that con- 
ives of the Buckley school seek a 


far more pervasive influence on Amer- 
ica's culture than this rather patronizing 
article envisions. Buckley is only one of 
several hundred conservative intellect 
who are formulating a serious and 
formed body of opinion that is far 
stronger today than it has been at any 
time since World War Two. Their ideas 
deserve more 
frivolous Mr. Gilder n 


iy be capable of 
Mark Quentin Rhoads 


Washington, D.C. 


Buckley's posture, like Gene Me 
Carthy's, is dissent, not a free-standing 
philosophy; he couldn't survive without 
someone to disagree with. Buckley's Welt- 
anschauung is deliberately archaic. The 
viewpoint he uses to interpret real 
fact, the he defines what reali 
is—belongs to another era, one in which 
prejudice and patriotism were still of 
some use to people. In that lies his com- 
pelling resemblance to most liberals. 

Buckley's greatness, if he achieves it, 
will be to remind us that eventually the 
radicals, too, will construct an arbitrary 
system of values, which will eventually 
tend further and further from а useful 
5 of dealing with the necessities of 
life, and which will become the conserva- 
tism of the 21st Century. Buckley's value 
is not to the liberal, Mr. Gilde 
rare and sweet for that. 

Cecelia Holl 
New York, New York 


Excuse me if I shed some tears, but 
George Gilder’s most aptly titled and 
delicately written portrait of William F. 
Buckley, Jr., sent me into hysterics. I love 
Buckley, but he could never be voted 
imo public office, because most of his 
dedicated admirers are like myself: Upon 
hearing one of his speeches, we collapse 
into a formless, heaving mass of convul- 
sive laught 
the world, He's the only man I know of 
who can run backward at top speed 
without falling down, 

D. К. Rosebaugh 

Woodinville, Washing 


1 wouldn't miss him for 


DIRTY WORDS 
“Oh, thank you, Art Buchwald," she 
sighed afterward, her satisfied body aglow. 
"That's never happened to me before. It 
was good, Art, oh, so good. Why 1 Can't 
Write a Dirty Book (PLAYBOY 
me reach new summits of pl 
Ken Boyd 
Portland, Or 


Art Buchwald’s piece on porn 


phy 
was one of the most outrageous articles 
Ive ever read. How can a magazine of 


your repute print anything so lewd? I'm 
canceling my husband's gilt subscription 
Mrs. Art Buchwald 
Washington, D. C. 


Fast-paced. Rand “Spyder” shoes of Aztran* 
set the pace for easy care. 


Aztran is always ready to go. 
It's the carefree man-made 
Poromeric material that never 
needs pampering. Shoes of Aztran 
snub the weather. Muddy them 
up. They come up shining. Stain 
and scuff resistant. A born fit 
right from the start. Go full speed 
ahead with Rand's new sports 
model—"'The Spyder”. It's made 
of Aztran. 


dave up to $60.70 
right away... by 
joining the 
Literary Guild 
and accepting 


FOUR 


of these books... 


ALL:*1 


(You merely agree to accept only four selections 
or alternates during the coming year.) 


rene are so many good books being published 
today—hardly any of them for under $5.95— 
that keeping up with your reading amounts to 
quite an investment. 

‘That's why so many Playboy readers are join- 
ing the Literary Guild 
> You start saving immediately. The moment 
you join, the Literary Guild shows you what sort 
of savings you can expect by offering you any 
four new best-sellers or sets for just $1. Many of 
the titles in this offer retail for over $10 each. In 
fact, depending on your choice, you can save up 
to $60.70 on this introductory offer alone! 
> And you keep on saving. As a member, you 
save $2, $3 or even more on the new best-sellers 
you want. In fact, Guild savings on the books 
offered average at least 40%. And you need only 
buy as few as four books in the coming year 
> You get advance news of books destined for 
the best-seller lists. Every month, you receive 
the Literary Guild magazine bringing you ad- 
vance news of important new books. The ones 
you want arrive at the same time as the publish- 
ers’ editions go on sale in bookstores. 
> A bonus-with-every-book plan. With every 
book you buy—beginning with the very first— 
you may choose a valuable bonus book, often 
for as little as $1. (The Guild's Bonus Book list 
is rich and varied, including many luxurious sets 
and reference works such as those shown in the 
color photo on the adjoining card.) 
> How does the Guild do it? First, the Guild ob- 
tains exclusive book club rights to exciting new 
books. Then, fine editions are printed on the 
Guild's own high-speed presses in large quanti- 
ties and the savings are passed directly to you. 
> Send no money now. There never was a bet- 
ter time to join the Literary Guild. Just fill out 
and mail the postpaid card today. 
[This offer good in Continental U.S.A. ond Camado. If 
reply card hos been removed-or for servire to A.P.O. 


addresses—write to address below listing your choice of 
four introductory books.) 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., Dept.98-PL3 
Garden City, М. Y. 11530 
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THESE THREF 
COUNT AS 
ONE NOOK 


Note: Guid editions are sometimes reduced in site, bul texts are full-length —not a word is cut | 


345. THE MONEY GAME, "Adam. 
Smith’. Best-selling analysis 
of why some win, others 
lose, the Wall Street" game.” 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


297. THE RICH ANO THE 
SUPER-RICH, Ferdinand Lund- 
berg. Best-seller reveals how 
wealthy families control 
America. (Pub. ed., $15.00) 


177. BETWEEN PARENT & TEEN- 
AGER, Dr. Haim С. Ginott. Re- 
nowned suthor deals with sex, 
drugs, adolescent problems 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


37. THE SHAOOWBOXER, Noel 
Behn. New WW II suspense 
novel by the author of the best- 
seller The Kremlin Letter 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


262. AIRPORT, Arthur Hailey 
Top best-selling novel by the. 
author of Hotel. Secrets of 
modern airport woven into 
tense drama. (Pub. ed., $5.95) 


326. INSTANT REPLAY: The 
Green Bay Diary of Jerry 
ramer. Edited by Dick 
Schaap. Life of a football pro. 
(Publisher's edition. $5.95) 


372. SUNOAY THE RABBI 
STAYEO HOME, Harry 
Kemelman. Best-selling 
author's newest mystery 
(Publisher‘s edition, $5.95) 


260. EXCEPT FOR ME ANO THEE 
Jessamyn West. Warm com- 
panion novel to author'sbest- 
selling The Friendly 

sion. (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


362. PARAOISE LOST, PARADISE 
REGRINEO, SAMSON AGONISTES 
John Milton. The major 
works from the classic poet 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


124. THE FRENCH CHEF COOK- 
BOOK, Julia Child. Complete 
recipes from 119 of fa 

cooking expert's television 
shows. (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


18. THE GREAT NOVELS OF 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY. The Sun 
Also Rises, For Whort the 
Bell Tolls, A Farewell to Arms. 
(Publisher's editions, $13.95) 


291. THE VALACHI PAPERS. 
Peter Maas. Electrifying 
crime document. Stories of 
the Mafia ac told by Joe 
Valachi. (Pub. ed., $6.95) 


368. CANCER WARO, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, Powerful 
novel of men and women 

in а Soviet hospilal. 
(Publisher's edition, $10.00) 


180. THE BIRTH OF GOD 
James Kavanaugh. Dramatic 
new statement from author 
priest who left the church to 
marry. (Pub. edition, $4.95) 


284, THE SEXUAL WILDERNESS 
Vance Packard. Lively, best- 
selling analysis of current 
upheavalinsex and marriage 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


26. THE ARMS OF KRUPP 1587- 
1968, William Manchester 
Horror, irony, in truc story 
of family who armed Hitler's 
Germany. (Pub. ed., $12.50) 


34. THE DEATH COMMITTEE 
Noah Gordon. Hospital dra- 
ma; doctors meet, confront 
the errors that cost lives. 
(Publisher's edition. $6.95) 


206. CHOSEN PEOPLE, Bernice 
Rubens. Novel of Jewish 
family haunted by madness, 
incest ~ and а mother’s ty- 
Tanny. (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


139. THE COLUNBIA-VIKING 
DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Latest 
edition includes 4,117 new 

entries. 2 volumes count as 
choice. (Pub, edition, $9.65) 


2, HAMMOND CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS. 351 full-color 
maps cover entire world. 
Special section on US. 
(Publisher's edition, $9.95) 


376. TWELVE CITIES, John 
Gunther. The author of the 
best-selling “inside” books 
explores world’s most exciting 
cities. (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


415. SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE 
Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. Black 
humorist's piercing novel of 
the destruction of Dresden 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


35. SONS, Evan Hunter 
From author of The Black- 
board Jungle; three genera- 
tions of one family face 
three wars. (Pub. ed., $6.95) 


367. Saul Bellow: THE AD- 
VENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH, 
HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, 
HERZOG. 3 vols. count as 1 
choice. (Pub. eds., $17.75) 


154, THE COMPLETE WORKS 
CF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
All 37 plays, 154 sonnets, 
and two long poems. 

2 volumes count as 1 choice. 


378. THE GODFATHER, Mario 
Tuzo. Family love, crime and 
nce in a revealing, best- 
selling novel of a Cosa Nostra 
family. (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


400. THE IMAGE MEN, J. B. 
Priestley. Academic con men 
set up a public relations 
office-and create a Prime 
Minister. (Pub. edition, $8.95) 


36. THESTRAWBERRY STATEMENT 
James Simon Dunen. Timely, 
humorous report from student 
radical. “Tronic, perceptive.” 
=N. Y. Times. (Pub. ed. $4.95) 


104. THE CENTER OF THE 
ACTION, Jerome Weidman 
Garment center genius takes 
over genteel publishing 
concern. (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


407. THE O'HARA GENERATION 
John O'Hara. Twenty-two 
stories from one of America’s 
best-selling authors. 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


150, PORTNOY'S COMPLAINT 
Thilip Roth. Today's leading 
best-seller—and one of the 
most controversial 


(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


374. PICTURES DF FIDELMAN 
An Exhibition, Bernard Mala- 
mud. Funny, heartening novel 
of aloser; fromthe author of 
The Fixer. (Pub. ed., $5.95) 


406. THE NEW YORKERS 
Hortense Calisher. Colorful 
suspense novel starts with 
murder in a stylish brown- 
stone. (Pub. edition, $7.95) 


398. THE BOUVIERS, John Н. 
Davis. Jacqueline Onassis is 
the focal point of this colorful, 
intimate family portrait. 
(Publisher's edition, $10.00) 


194, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
LARGE TYPE COOKBOOK, Joan 
Hewitt. Over 300 Times 
recipes. printed one to a 
page. (Pub. edition, $9.95) 


388. THE MAKING DF THE 
PRESIDENTS 1968, Theodore Н. 
White. Top White House ex- 
pert analyzes stormy Nixon 
election. (Pub. edition, $10.00) 


401. ADA, Vladimir Nabokov 
New novel from the author 
cf Lolita; the life-long love 
affair between a brother and 
sister. (Pub. edition, $8.95) 


31. CATCH-22, Joseph Heller 
Best-selling satire of WW 
JI. “Brilliantly comic, а 
dazzling performance,"-N. Y. 
Times. (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


324. A SMALLTOWN IN GERMANY 
John le Carré, Major new best- 
seller. Britich agent hac 72 
hours lo findmissing diplomat. 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


153. THE STORY OF PAINTING 
H. W. Janson and Dora Jane 
Janson. Lavish history in- 
dudes 139 reproductions. 
(Publisher's edition, $15. 
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PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


hen Reginald Potterton wrote J Cut 

Out Her Heart and Stomped on It! 

for paynoy (April), he defined tabloid 
t 

nd 


journalism as “a lurid subspecies th 
specializes in disasters corporeal 
sexual ind unabashed gosip about 
the rich and the famous.” But central to 
his definition was the qualifying phrase 
“often more imaginary than authentic” 
Forsaking authenticity entirely for the 


outer limits of imagination, New Fron 
tiers Publishing Company now offers 
The National Puton. Press—a whimsical 


underground parody of the freakish Na- 
tional Enquirer genre. The front page of 
its second issue, dated May 1969, is em. 
blazoned with the headline “cinctus BEAR 
RAPES THEN MARRIES GIRL, which is some 
Indication of the puckish perversions con: 
tained within. 

‘The furry rapist is later identified as 
Ivan, a Russian bear who was trained to 
ride a unicyde while juggling ballot boxes 
and, among other feats, to balance 
naked pigeon on his nose- Attracted by 
the freedom of the United States, Ivan 
defected, but the State Department. re- 
fused him asylum until he joined Dr 
Chiggar’s Circus, Freakout and Travel- 
ing Dentistry. where he met Lucille 
Jusi, the 23-year-old, 260-pound peanut 
dor whom he subsequently raped 134 
times. Charged with “intent to do funny 
things to a human,” the remorseful 
bruin reconciled with Luci and the two 
were married by a circus clown who 
happened to be a “licensed” rabbi. 

As a continuing feature, the Puton 
Press presents “Everybody's Bag,” а о 

Be chro of olfbeat proclivities 
purportedly favored. by the readership. 
D. W. of Butrammed, Missouri, likes to 
bum phallic symbols on the lawns of 
homosexuals in his home town. "After 
all" he writes, "if we're not careful, 
these snotty sweeties will take over every. 
thing." B. V. D. from N. Y. C. admits, “A 
person can get to hate. The best way 
to relieve the tension is to rip the wing: 
oll them doity pigeons” (obviously 
editorial obsession). He was thinking of 
switching to cats, but complains, "You 
can't hardly find cts with wings 

For the starcrossed reader, "Dr. Pu 


vel 


chincllo's Predictions" offers a zany zod 
ac of astrological pronouncements, “The 
entire month will be а good one,” Gem- 

nis are told, “if a millionaire.” 
But the good doctor has а special warn- 
ing for Virgos: "Now is the time to take 
that trip you've been  postponing—as 
long as you do it in the first half of the 
month, Otherwise, you'll be crippled for 
life in 


you're 


а car wreck, a plane crash, or 


shark will bite off your leg." Scorpios 
under six feet will have their eyes 
plucked out by demented birds (pigeons?), 
while those over six feet сап expect some 
nasty gnat bites on their ankles, “All 
in all.” the unforumate Scorpios are cau- 
tioned, " ay under 


t would be best to 
the bed for a while. 

Alo making headlines is a parttime 
inventor who, having already synthesized 
bird droppings (more pigeons?) and bat 
guano, has finally succeeded in a lifelong 
quest: converting gasoline into hone 
manure. Accordin to this account, the 
inventor is planning to market. his dis- 
covery under the brand name No Knock 
Horse Manure. Following this item is the 
tragedy of Rodney Suphman, a four-year- 
old prodigy who raped (another editorial 
obsession) his baby siner, Mrs. Betty 
Gerkman, 76, six times while she watched 
television, “He raped me through half of 
Peiticoat Junction," Mrs. Gerkman re- 
ports, "all through Mannix and halte 
through the eleven-r-m. 
from the obvious charge, the P. P. 
forms us, Rodney will also face prosecu- 
tion for "violating an obscure FCC law 
which prohibits lovemaking with the TV 
о 


news.” 


we such tit 


lat- 
WOMAN GIVES BIRTHE 


Rounding out the news 


g blockbusters as 
TO NORMAL BABY,” “NURSERY SCHOOL KIOT 
KILLS 20 ADULTS" and “THE ODDBALLS WHO 
LIKE SEX WITH ALL THEIR CLOTHES ON.” 
Topping even these es posés are rhe olfer- 
ings in the next edition: “BEATS WIFE To 
DEATH WITH WIENER." "AMAZING. FIRST- 
PERSON stony! FELL 6 AND 
Js BORN WIH SEVEN SEX 
NONE OF 11 па 
the bizarre feature "INSANE PUPPETEER 
BUILDS RAPING PUPPETS.” But to anyone 
who has plumbed the depths of the tab- 


û FRET 


prep!” “GIRL 


ORGANS—BUT M WORK’ 


loid journals, the irony of The National 
Puton Press lies not in its satiric fantasies 
but in the realization that, if many of 
those who buy the Enquirer ov the Na- 
tional Informer were handed this catalog 
of absurdities with the giveaway title re 
moved, they might well take it as gospel. 

At the Whitehall Street induction 
r in Lower Manhattan, draftees get 


сеп 


an unsettling introduction to the mil 
ry mentality. On the wall is this sign 
PLEASE DISRONE TO THE WAIST 


ENDS. 


FROM BOTH 


Economy-minded Maryland state sena- 
tor Ed Conroy was fittingly honored on 
his 10th birthday with а congratulatory 
resolution passed by fellow legislators. 


“In view of his devoted interest in keep- 
ing down costs,” it concluded, "be it 
further resolved that no copies of this 
resolution be sent to anyone.” 

"јок 
TUTIS," 


TRAINING PROPOSED 
һе 
San Francisco Examiner, Further perusal 
revealed that the story was about а com- 
prehensive program designed to train 
hookers for other occupations. 


FOR PROSTI- 


announced dline in the 


Requiescat in pace: The New York 
Times has estimated that, between the 
es of five and fifteen, the average child 
witnesses the violent demise of close to 
13,500 persons on the boob tube 


Our Superiluous Parentheticid Remark. 
of the Month Award goes to the follow- 
ing listing in a flyer titled Help! Where 
to Gel H, from the Student 


Association 
at the State University of New York at 
Bullalo: "I Think I'm Pregnant’ (Wom- 
en Only). Office of Student. Affairs—201 
Harriman Library, Ext. 3271. 

London was foggjer than usual when a 
local marketresearch company conduct 
ed a poll late last year in which only 
three percent of the people interviewed 
knew that Harold Wilson was Prime 
Minister. Of those who had any opinion 
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t all, the ma 
overmment 


jority thought the British 
headed by either U 


Thant or Lyndon Johnson. 


A 57th Street mu: 
has an i 


shop in New York 
wcusable sign on the door 
reading GONE CHOPIN. DACH. IN A MINUET 


While Nashville bank officials were 
watching a movie showing the supgest- 
ed conduct of bank workers during a 
holdup. reports the Associated Press, 
two masked gunmen slipped into the 
bank's branch office and. made off with 
512.979. 


An item in The West Australian 
blames the discontinuance of cannibal- 


The North Dakota legislature intro- 
duced а bill to exempt movie projec- 
tionists from prosecution if they show 
films later judged to be obscene—pro- 
vided “such action is within the scope of 
their employment.” When the bill came 
back from the printers, the word " 
7" read “enjoyment.” 

Slanderous graffito, as noted in the 
tayo Daily News: “тик HELLS ANGELS USE 
TRAINING WI 


The London Evening Standard print- 
ed а canine-club report on а dog show, 
mercifully omitting the judge's name: 
The competition for the best bitch in 
е show was judged by Mrs. 

Although she had recently whelped and 
her coat was in poor condition, she de- 
dared Jessica Joe the winner on points.” 

Pennsylvania's Pottstown Mercury of- 
fered to pick up the tab for Andorra's 
1969 military budget if the small country 
(located betwe: ce and Spain) 
promised never to launch an offensive 
attack against the U.S. Andorra turned 
down the foreign aid, will have to come 
up with the five dollars—which. is used 
only for jon fired to honor vis- 
iting heads of stte—all by itself. 


This month's Good Taste Award, 
Graveyard. Humor Category, goes unhesi 
gly to the Bell Telephone Company 
Orlando, Florida, for the following 
ppears in its classified directo- 
on the sume page as the listings for 
funeral directors: “Miss the folks you 
love? Call them Long Distance.” 


Big Mother is watching: The offici 
per in H 


aid It, We Didn't: In an article 


announcing 
education, 


п upcoming TV forum оң 
the Livermore, Californi 


Herald & News reported that “the pro 
ill focus on two major problems 
how to 


educate and moti 
nd mi 
fucks." 


ме the. disadvantaged 
nority students, and the lack of 


We toast a book called Cups of Valor, 
subtitled "A Chronicle of the Spiritou: 
g Men... 
m Adventurous Compendium of 

ing Concoctions.” Its author? 


Ingenuity of America’s Figh 
and 


According, to 1 in The Maila 
Madras. India. newspaper—a low-budget 
film called Hamraaz features а woman 
“forced to be the wile of two men at a 
time.” The ad goes on to inquire, "BUT 
HOW? That's the shocking secret of this 
dynamic drama. 37 CLIMAXES, count 
them if you can!" 


ACTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


We live lect rcus world, 
1 McLuhan implied in a Playboy 
Interview last March, and, like the world, 
The New Electric Circus changes, too. The 
decor is different at 23 St. Marks Place in 
Manhattan's East Village, but those ever- 
lovin’ multimedia stimuli are still there 
and hyped up for maximum ellect on the 
acolytes, Liquor is still verboten, but who 
needs it, anyway? The Electric Circus re- 
mains the Creative Plaything of disco- 
théques, but its new atmosphere is more 
controlled. more sure of itself and less 
addening in its multiplicity tha 
the Circus’ first i 
more Aluminum Or; 
mick Groove 
has been chastened with aluminum w 
sheeting, broken up only by the 
duction of a brief tunnel 
Art Deco stripes. The mai 
been stripped of its circustent roof, 
aving the walls and ceiling bare for big- 
better and more overpowering pro- 
jections. A battery of computers runs the 
sound and projection equipment for 
those who want to dance or for those who 
j ad and stare—the 
g stoned. At the far end of this 
sed piarza of baronial pro- 
мес! аг ziggu jungle 
nding Conse 


portions, is 
gym of Ехра 


drag may be se ig [rom these b 
and blinking like Krishna at the writhing 
mass below. Upstairs, in a glassenclosed 
room looking down on the dance floor, 
there is а raft of pigeonhole cylinders 
sunk into the wall. They are lined in 
Огйе carpet. You and your date are i 
vited to make usc of them in a manner of 
your own devising. Each hole holds at 
least two and possibly three persons, but 
only in the most elemental of Kama Sutra 
postures. The room is soundproofed for 


as is a nearby room, sim 
and serene from the fla 
megaton the main danc 
g room. In this second room is a slowly 
moving carrousel and 
pit. As you hoped. bot 
lined in sexy Ovi. The paleblue 
purple Lucite bar downstairs offers coffee 
frankfurters, Pepsi-Cola and animal crack- 
ers, all served up lovingly by the cool lily 
whites of beautiful slum goddesses. N 


larly dark 
ng strobes and 


loons that will take you up. up and away 
if you aren't there already. The Gucci 
Groovies 


love it: but, as Gertie Stein once said 
“When you get there, you discover that 
there's no there there.” Rock groups such 

and Cat Mother and The All 
wsboys alternate with recorded 
sound, The digital computers never drop 
a stitch, The Electric Circus visitor is 
promised an environment that won't quit 
g to disorient him until it sets him 
car nirvana. Most 
s beside the 


point whe y 
"The admission pri 


BOOKS 


There have been 55 wars since the 
end of World War Two, and most of 
the killing. from the Congo to Sinai to 
Biafra, could not have taken place with- 

t а gigantic international arms trade 
—five billion dollars annually now aud 
rising fast. The number-one governmen: 
tycoon of this bloody s noi 
ia but the United States, In The 
Wor Business (Simon. & Schuster), George 
Thayer traces the origins of legal gun 
runni 
both deadly. In 
named Sam Cummings has become the 
nodern Sir Basil. Zaharoll shadow 
nerchant of death" of the World W; 
era. Cummings, а cleancur. Amer 
n boy who neither smokes nor swears 
nd rarely drinks, got his start with the 
CIA 90 years ago. Today, as he wheels 
nd de: Monaco, he 
п take pride in the fact that his Inter 
arms firm stocks more weapons than all 
the U.S. military forces combined have 
in active service. It has sold them to 
trigger-happy rulers through a global 
network of agents and has given Cum- 
ings some happy memories of customers 
—the late Dominican strong man Tru 
jillo, for one. Dictators, Cummings finds, 
sense of order and they pay their 
bills promptly 

Meanwhile, back at the U.S, Govern- 
ment level, the Pentagon has been lock. 
the nat ation weapons 
yer shows how the U.S. 


nd finds it takes two forms, 
ont 


Entrepreneur 


Ou 
c 


ls from tax haven. 


D 


Had it with hot taste? 
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worth of arms into the world market in 
the last 24 years.” Many of these siles 
have been subsidized, unwittingly. by the 
Amer axpayers “No nation talks 
more loudly about peace,” writes Thayer, 
“Yet no nation distributes as many weap- 
ons of war. No nation spoken so 
passionately in favor of nuclear controls, 
yet no nation has been so silent on the 
subject of conventional arms controls." 
With this masterful job of investigation 
and reportage, Thayer may open a badly 
needed public discussion of the tragic 
trade in the weapons of wi 

It isn't quite appropriate to be quot- 
ing Voltaire when thinking about Harry 
Mark Petrakis, because there's. nothing 
deft, light or rapierlike about Petra 
writing. But the man certainly docs 
know how to cultivate his cwn garden. 
He sits out in Chicago, the way Faulkner 
sat down there in Oxford, Mississippi, ог 
the way Louis Auchincloss supervises his 
East Side-Wall Streer-Newport. triangle, 
and keeps bringing in the literary har- 
vest. This time, Petrakis has come in 
from the garden with an armful of solid, 
old-fashioned and, for thc most part, 
deeply felt short stories (wo of which 
first appeared in PLAYBOY), The Waves of 
Night (McKay). "They are largely about 

rking-class Greeks, mill hands, restau- 
ners and an occasional gangster 
or priest. The dominant тош is the 
familial passion—someuhing that Petrakis 
knows deeply: a father's passion for his 
son, a husband's love for his wife, a 
son's feelings about his parents when he 
is young and then when he is older and. 
they are declining. This is Petra 
try, and he is а sure guide. Occ 
he overwrites and overdocs his effects, 
and explains when there is no need to. 
But excess is a Mediterranean. character- 
istic; and if it's the price to be paid for 
the good stories in this admirable book, 


the current cascade of books about 
uprisings, the writers’ grand theme of 
rebellion often tends to d 
ents, Even Stephen Spender, 
the Young Rebels (R: 
baffled. Spender has v 
University, the Sorbonne, the Free Uni 
versity in West Germany and other cen- 
ters of revolt. He comes away sympathetic 
to student demonstrators but worried: 
The only people who could effectively 
wreck the universities are the students 
themselves, and in some countries they 
have already done so." He thinks radi- 
cal students should continue to agitate 
for reforms, but they “should allow non- 
political scholars to get on with their 


work. .. .” To judge by other recent 
books on the subject, few will t 
versions. of 


ke heed. 
student may- 
hem, deme are 
cither put to the torch, scem 
particularly unhelpful, thcir plots and 


Fictionalized 


personae being but dim reflections of 
the real thing. Nicholas Von Hoffma 
Two, Three, Мапу More (Qi 


commission reports; and, in fact, much 
of Von Hoffman's novel is cast in the 
dreary mold of official tapes and docu- 
ments, including “Excerpts from the Ver- 
bal History Project.” Then there's Paul 
Raders allegorical novel, Professor Wil- 
mess Must Die (Dial)—and, in the end, 
he does. Susan Rapture, a cute trick with 
an adolescent thirst for love and blood, 
stabs him with a butcher knife, having 
first persuaded him to commit an unpro- 
fessorial act upon her newly matriculated 
body. It is all part of а revolutionary 
scheme hatched by Rick Kozak, presi- 
dent of Students for a Just Society. If 
it were just society he were after, we 
wouldn't mind so much, but we had 
grown rather fond of Professor Wilmess, 
He was the only man around who tried 
to young people.” 
Everyone else novel is beyond 
sympathy. "What do you think of the 
student the fictional college 
president asks his fictional dean early in 
the proceedings. Replies the dean: "I 
think the pscudo-intellectual Jews will 
rout the WASPs, then be slaughtered by 
the Niggers. The Niggers have the 
height In namesake (but unrelated) 
Dotson Rader’s political autobiography, 
1 Ain't Marchin’ Anymore! (McKay), it's the 
cops who have the height. Also the guns, 
the clubs and the blood lust. “While the 
two patrolmen held him, the mounted 
trooper raised his night stick above hi 
head and brought it down on the boy's 


skull swiftly. He hit him very hard. A 
woman screamed. . . . My stomach began. 
to hurt... ” There's more where that 


came from, and its conv Good 
autobiographies are not written by the 
young: but at 26, Dotson Rader is an 
old man, sapped by a thousand futile 
demonstrations—against the war, against 
segregation, against poverty, against Kirk 
and Columbia, And through them all 
there were the girls, daring him 
driving him. “Why don't you do some- 
thing?” Rosalie taunts. She is 15 and 
knows how to get arrested demonstrating 
at the Army induction center. She wears 
no panties and no brassiere, and she has 
dirty knees, But Rader has given up: 
“How do you prove your manhood once 
the question is publicly asked? Wear 
your sex exposed? Carry a gun? Nothing 
worked" He ain't marchin’ anymore. 
"es Simon Kunen, who wrote The 
Sirowberry Statement (Random House). is 
‚аз well as in y 
iccount of the Columbia revolt 
is full of the varsity bounce, One way 
Kunen stays young is by pretending he 
doesn’t care about anything, not even his 
own book. “The best, truest way to read 
this book,” he advises, “would be to rip 
it up and throw the scraps all over your 
house, . . . Above all, don't spend too 


much time reading it, because I didn't 
spend much time writing it.” OK by us. 

The latest Ross Macdonald suspense 
mystery (he admits to 15 since 1949) 
should add some new ripples to his 
spreading reputation, The Goodbye Look 
(Knopt) is a good introduction to him 
and to his admirable invention, privare 
detective Lew Archer, a middle-aged man 
with his wits about him, his musde tone 
still taut and some old sorrows about his 
divorce periodically pricking at him. The 
main thing about Archer (as you might 
not know if you had seen only Paul New 
man's gum-chewing version of him in the 
movie Harper) is that he is not a lug or 
a lout. His emotions are tappable. He gets 
involved in ihe lives of the people whom 
or for whom he is investigating—not to 
the point of losing control, but enough 
to show he's human. "The kind of prob- 
lem that usually comes Archer's way 
one ol identity, which is natural enough, 
en the freewheeling, anomie-breeding 
etting of California. The key question 
n The Goodbye Look is whether a 
n Lawrence Chalmers is really 
Nick Chalmers’ father. If not, was it 
Nick's natural father whom he shot and 
Killed when Nick was eight years old? 
And is that why Nick has been on one 
long emotional crack-up ever since? And 
who were the strange man and woman 
who appeared one day and rifled the 
Chalmers’ houschold safe of a Florentine 
gold box crammed with family letters giv 
ing a clue to Nick's true father, not to 
mention a very large sum in cash? Who 
is this one? Who is that one? Who is 
anyone? The plot development is prop: 
спу dizzying, impossible to recapitulate 
brielly, but continuously exciting. The 
writing is controlled and elegant. Mac 
Чопа books are, in short, the ulti- 
mute in mystery stories. 

Inside many a fat book, there’s a thin 
one waiting to be set free. That's the 
case with Allen Ginsberg in America (Ran 
dom House) by Jane Kramer. Not ex- 
actly obese, the book is nevertheless too 
big for its own good. The first half is 
filled with such minutiae that only the 
most patient reader is likely to make it 
through to chapter four—when the real 
Allen Ginsberg (who was int ewed їп 
our April issue) finally stands up. Sud- 
denly, the book comes alive, gifted with a 
luminosity that is rare in the reporting 
field. The poet emerges as a strange but 
entirely likable human being, struggling 


to stay alive—and out of jail, in a 
schizophrenic society. At times, it is dif- 
ficult to 


determine whether Ginsberg 
tric friends are mad or the 


tes the book. In part, 
this is the author's fault; though a skill- 
ful, perceptive writer, she has no sense 
of structure; her handling of time and 
place is annoyingly disoriented. Beyond 


Now! Enjoy tape cartridges through your present stereo record system! 


8-Track Tape Cartridge Player 
й" $| 4° 


Here's the most advanced, most convenient, most 
trouble-free way for you and your family to enjoy 
stereo music in your home—a way that frees 
you forever from records that scratch, warp and 
wear out... from reel-to-reel tapes that tangle and 
break. It's the famous Columbia 8-Track TAPE 
CARTRIDGE PLAYER . . . now yours, in this extraor- 
dinary offer, at a truly fabulous bargain price! 


With the Columbia 8-Track Player, you'll be able 
to enjoy full stereo fidelity, plus the effortless con- 
venience of E-track cartridges in your home! С; 
ШАО continuously — switch automat- 
ically from track to track...and the Player pro- 
vides superb stereophonic sound reproduction right 
‘through your present home stereo record system! 


Our regular price for the Player is $69.95—yet 
пон, as part of this special introductory effer, you 
may take the Player for only $14.95 when you join 
the new Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
and buy three cartridges cf your choice fcr only 
$6.98 each. 


Your only obligation as a member of the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service is to purchase six 
ional cartridges during the coming year... 
music you'd probably buy anyway! The Service will 
offer you hundreds of cartridges to choose from 

_ ай described in the monthly buying guide which 
you will receive free! You'll find &-track cartridges 
from every field of music — the best sellers from 
many different labels! Ycu may accept the regular 
monthly selection for the field of music in which 
you are mainly interested ...or take апу of the 
otter cartridges offered... ог take NO cartridge 
at all that month. The choice is up to you! 


Your Own Charge Account! 


Upon enrollment, the Service will open a charge 
account in your name. You pay for your cartridges 
only after you've received them and played them. 
They will be mailed and billed to you at the regu. 
lar Service price of $6.98 (Classical and special 
cartridges somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. 


when you join the Columhia 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
һу buying three cartridges now 
and agreeing to buy only six 
additioual cartridges during 
the coming year 


The richness of full stereo sound—with 
the convenience of 8-track cartridges! 


e Completely. шоташе op- 


ete gute maie 
P Stereo pigeon 


рано ero el 


Free Cartridges! 

You'll fet an additional cartridge of your choice 
FREE for every two cartridges you buy, once 
you've completed your enrollment agreement. 
That's like getting a 334% discount on all the 
8-track cartridges you want, for as long as you want! 

Fill in the coupon now, and mail it with your 
check or money order for only $14.95. Your 
Columbia Tape Cartridge Player and the three stereo 
cartridges, ‘of your choice will be sent to you 
promptly (along with a bill tc cover mailing and 
handling charges and your first three cartridges). 


ATTENTION CREDIT CARD HOLDERS: 


nu prefer, уой may charee sour Player und car- 


o your credit card We honor кїт different 
pip heck Four preference and include 


1f coupon has been removed. write 
io Box B fer full Information. 


COLUMBIA‘ тк: CARTRIDGE SERVICE 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


Soo‏ س 


00 OUR FIR RTRID | COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE П 
Terre Hovte, Indiono 47806 
E | Please enroll me as a member, and send me the Columbia | 
= E в-Ттаск Cartridge Player described here, I am enclosing 
1 
BOB DYLAI DEAN MARTIN I my check or money order for $1495. (Complete satisfac- 
Nostwille Skyline | Н ] tion Is guaranteed or my money will be refunded іл ful) | 
| d Also send me these three cartridges, billing me $6.98 each, 
ERY БЛ [| | plus malling ond handling for the Pleyer end cartridges. | 
ҮЗ Ch ү | Pi in numbers: 1 
1 С 04 0С 2*1 
E \ 
7114 | My main musical interest 1s (check one box only): 1 
1 O Easy Listening OJ Young Sound [) Country 1 
— сд | As a member of the Service. my only obligation is to pur- | 
Meor = FUN! j Chase вз few as six additional cartridges during the com- | 
ME ing year at the regular Service price, and I may cancel my 
| БУ ккан | membership at any time thereafter. If I continue, 1 am to | 
bas | юн | receive an E-track cartridge of my cholce FREE for every 
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this, however, confusion exists in the 
very nature of Ginsbergs world. He 
comes through as a kind and gentle man 
who seems to be forever in the calm exe 
of a raging storm. It is impossible to 
know how much of this portrait is cre- 
ated by the writer's choice of material— 
she uever once shows Ginsberg to have 
such human traits as anger or arrogance 
—but there is enough objective report- 
ing to lend Miss Kramer's portrait of 
the poet the touch of authenticity. Here 
ап who, like a child, sees evil, 
hears evil and trics to convey these per 
ceptions to men who seem determined 
to remain deaf, dumb and blind. 


One thing is certain about Lionel Ti- 

Men in Groups (Random House): 
h will infuriate women, particularly 
those who are carrying the banner for 
complete equality of the sexes. Tiger— 


who has achieved high profesional 
standing as both anthropologist and sodi- 
ts a new theory of sexual 


human nature that suggests that the 
male is a biologically superior animal. 
He has in mind, of course, the male 
species: he is a male chauvinist, arguing 
that a man is better than a woman any 
day. Tiger contends that over the mil- 
lions of years of human evolution. the 
primary fact of existence was the need to 
hunt for food. This necessitated coopera- 
tion among hunting men and—in line 
wih all evolutionary principles—the 
more cooperative bands flourished and 
perpetuated themselves. Bred into their 
genes was the ability to hunt together 
and this is what Tiger calls the male 


bond. In his view, it is as bio'ogically 
rooted as the male-female bond for re- 
productive purposes. Since men have a 


logical predisposition to act aggres- 
sively, the inevitable outcome of the 
male-bond principle involves agmessive 
behavior by men in groups. Aggression, 
Tiger points out carefully, must be dis- 
tinguished from violence—but historical- 
ly. the two have been almost inextricably 

teriwined, The future of the human 
race, he believes, lies in safegu 
male aggiesiveness—which powers man's 
drive toward new frontiers—and yet con- 
trolling male violence. In the resolution 
of this dilemma, women can play only a 

bordinzte role, since they are genetical- 


is needed, then, a 


le for new ways for men по validae 
themselves. for women to love and breed 
with validated males, and for boys to 


how to become men." 


Born of an unhappy affair between a 
pretty film processor and a fickle sile» 
man, the late Marilyn. Monroe led the 
kind of life that might serve as the plot 
for a bad movie à la Harlow. You know 
—the one about destiny's tot, growin, 
up in a series of foster homes until 
nature endows her with such spec 


curves that she progresses [rom a teenage 
marriage to a modeling career, to starlet 
status, then on to stardom, legendary 
celebrity, epic battles with husbands, lov- 
crs, studio tycoons and her private self, 


and finally death from an overdose of 
drugs at the age of 36. Marilyn's real 
name was Norma Baker, and 
Norma Jean (McGraw-Hill) is an act of 


homage by Fred Lawrence Guiles, who 
approaches his task like a journalist col- 
lecting data for a Sunday magazine sup- 
plement. Guiles documents the dizzy rise 
and decline of Marilyn, separating apoc 
rypha from solid myth: She was neither 
an impoverished orphan nor victim of 
a childhood rape nor, in the permis 
sive milieu of Hollywood, a conspicuous 
swinger. Unfortunately, Guiles is a guile 
less writer who seldom lets the 1 
a discerning intellige 

swollen notebooks. Deeper insights into 
MM can be found in almost any scene of 


her last film, The Misfits, made during 
the breakup of her disastrous marriage 


to playwright Arthur Miller. Except for 
an absorbing account of how The Misfits 
company survived à psychological Arma- 
geldon in the Nevada flats, the ацгас- 
tions of Norma Jean are based on new: 
and hearsay drawn from the early years, 
the DiMaggio years, the Miller years, the 
Yves Momand interlude and a final pro- 
er about Marilyn's айан 
t last, tragic summer of her 
life—with a “lawyer and public servan 
from the East. He was а married man on 
the threshold of a political career and 
obviously well connected through friends 
and family in Washington, New York 
and Hollywood. Any questions? 

In New Breed on Wall Street (Macmil- 
lan) writer Martin Mayer and photog- 
rapher Cornell Capa analyze in text and 
pictures 6? of the keenest and most 
venturesome minds now oper 
ng fortunes for themselves and th 
dients—in the finandal world. The 62, 
including one woman, are mostly busi- 
ness school graduates now in their 20s and. 
30s, for whom multimillion-dollar deals 
simply part of the workaday routine 
With a comprehensible capsule analysis 
of new concepts and attitudes in stock- 
market perlormance, author Mayer (whose 
first book was Wall Street: Men and 
Money) sets the scene for his cist of 
Wunderkind characters, whose annual i 
comes are in the six-figure range. It is 
Mayers theory that the new markets— 
with their emphasis on "performance," 
lightninglast trading. the ability 1o spot 
growth potential, the cutthroat nature 
ol ma acquisitions—have called 
forth the new breed, Yet these concisely 
revealing sketches suggest that the new 
ones themselves may be in Luge part te- 
sponsible for the new markets. To persons 
not equipped with nd. 
boundless energy and driving ambition, 
this report may be vaguely disquieting 


ng—and 


а computerized n 


in its profile of the emerging intellectual 
meritocracy. In any case, Mayer and 
one aspect, 
the young Wall Street breed 
T but four of the men 


Capa's book proves tha 
at least, 


4 be enough to 
J. P. Morgan and Commodore V 
bilt spin in their safe-deposit boxes. 

Old pro Jerome Weidman has come 
up with another snappy little number 
for just about anybody's reading c 
ment. The Center of the Action (R: 
House) is the story of Ted Lels oppor- 
tunistic climb from Manhattan's garment 
district 10 a Fifth Avenue luxu 
ment, Parlaying a knack for horning 
on other people's deals whenever he 
gets a whiff of their money, Lett n 
his first big move in a mail-order adver- 
tising campaign with lures such as: No 
body but Your Sexual Partner Will Ever 
Know You Purchased a Book That 
Contains One Hundred and NinetySix 
Photographs of Diferent Coital Posi- 
tions. Needless to say, the orders for thi 


nonexistent book come flooding in and 
Leff is on his way toward what he calls 
the finals. Before journeys end, he 
loses his wife (“the Jewish J. Edgar 
Hoover”) aL least Ч 


cines. In 
cate world, 
odor of a 


Weidman's. peculiarly 
where such matters as 
belch must be gone 


into, 
where everyone is a slob, a jerk or a 
smart son of a bitch, Lell believes that 


you're going to be a son of a h 
you'd better go all the way. There's no 
money in being a hallhearted. bastard.” 
Ihe thing about Lett is, he never 
other half to with. The thing 
about Weidman is, he writes the funniest 
wise-guy stuff since Raymond Chandler 
left the arena, 


On one level, The Victims (Putnam) 
is an indiscriminately detailed account 
of the murder of two young girls and of 
the bumbling investigation by New 
York police. As such, it is unlikely to 
merest anyone except a truedetective 
bull. On another level, however, newspa- 
permen Bernard Lefkowitz and Kenneth 
G. Gros have documented а oime of 
nother order: the railroading of the 
innocent, particularly if they happen to 
be black or Puerto Rican. The title of 
the book is well chosen. Janice Wylie 
«| Emily Hoflert were victims; they 
were savagely butchered. Suspected of 
murdering the girls was a 19-year-old 
black man, George Whitmore, Jr—but 
he, too, proved to be a victim. For three 
years and two months, New York po- 
lice and the Brooklyn district anor- 
neys ollice kept him behind bars wii 
they tried frantically to find some shred 
of evidence that would help them con- 
vict him. And then there was 21-year-old 
Ricky Robles, a Puerto Rican who was 
finally found guilty of the murders and 
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who is now in the state prison in Danne- 
mora. Authors Lefkowitz and Gross imply 
that he also may be a victim. Robles was 
fingered by a fellow drug addict, Nathan 
Delaney, as part of a deal with the 
police. In front of witnesses, Delaney 
had plunged a knife into a peddler, kill- 
ing him—but he made a bargain with the 
district attorney: If he were not prose- 
cuted for homicide, he would name the 
Wylie-Hoffert murderer. And so a mu 
derer may have gone [ree while another 
man, whose guilt is far from certain, is 
put in prison in order to placate the pub- 
lic, make the police look efficient and 
permit the district attorney's office to 
operate just within the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the law. 


Caimly cocksure, Alan Н: 
in the eye of God. “Death,” he declares, 
no longer fits into our plans." Religion, 
sex, art, war—-life in every public and 
private manifestation, he fecls—stem 
from little more than a denial of death 
and the fear of personal extinction. In 
short, he believes that death makes the 
world go round. From this thesis, he leaps 
to several others: that the human race 
yearns above all for immortality; that 
science and medicine will make eternal 
life possible within a few "transitional" 
generations; and that mankind will flour 
ish forever, having smashed death and 
ichieved its rightful divinity. Readers of 
rLavnoy, after sampling a portion of The 
Immonalist (Random House) in our Ma 
issue, know that Harrington writes with 
forceful clarity—and his reasoning is pro- 
ative, if uot totally persuasive. He 
that ageless future populations 
mply export themselves to other 


ington spits 


planets, colonize the sea bed or move to 
suburban satellite cities. ming over 
the social and ecological consequences of 
ting lile, he asserts that 
п toward the utopia be- 


warnings of demographers.” He is equally 
sanguine on the subject of human psychol 
ogy. which he is sure will be transformed 
for the beter, once we are free of Damo- 
dean death. Looking beyond mere genetic 
engineer ines the ultimate 
gerontological triumph—"a system of de- 
signed sleeps and. programmed reincarna- 
tions” that will mean not only the 
conquest of death but the defeat of timc. 
Whether this be forecast or fantasy 
indeed rich food for the imagi 

It’s been common practice to muse on 
lent effects some earth micro- 
1 space, less com- 
ng to think what 
sm might 


bi 


it is 


capsule returns to earth in a small town 
in Arizona and the inhabitants are swift- 
ly, mysteriously and all but completely 
wiped out, it's time for the scientists to 
take over. Four biomedical specialists, 
preselected for this eventuality, race to а 
hypersecret, hypersierile, multilevel un- 
derground laboratory in Nevada—their 
task to isolate, analyze and render harm- 
less the capsule's space bug before it 
destroys the world. But forewarned, in 
such а case, is not forcarmed. The four 
specialists are real men, subject to emo- 
tion, to predisposition, to fatigue—and 
to error. Crichton, himself а scientist, so 
closely weaves the strands of fictional 
character and event with the solid stuff 
of scientific data, including computer 
schedules and biological diagrams, tl 
the effect is one of overpowering verisi- 
militude, The Andromeda bug w 
of the risks we take in our space 
ture and puts us on notice that the 
future, in a sense, is today. 

For P. G. Wodehouse fans who have 
been s tic bookcases in 
rique summer houses seeking even 
mildewed copy of the longourof print 
kl master, there are cheery 
tidings. The crème de la crème is about 
to be reissucd. The first in the series, 
The Code of the Woosters (Simon & Schus- 


classics of the ol 


ter). shows no signs of its 3 з. 
Instead, like a fine old wine uncached 
from a formidable cella its 


full powers to fortify and bemuse. The 
plot—involving Bertie Wooster, Je 
Gussie Fink-Nottle, Sir Watkyn Bassett, a 
missing notebook, star-crossed love and 
n 180 Century cow creamer—is splen 
didly confused and the Wodehouse wit, as 
usual, is simply splendid. 


DINING-DRINKING 


It was just a matter of time before the 
Thirties made it in New York restaurant 
les. Fortunately, they made it in high 
style at The Tin Lizzie (140 West 5lst 
Street). The style is furnished by the 
current panjandrim of modern-Thirties 
design. Peter Max. He conjured up the 
decor and the wallpaper (which looks like 
the stull they used for end papers in books 
before the whole world started reading 
and books had to be printed cheap), 


chipped in with the china, and contrib- 
uted old movie posters and other relics 


tance of the сау tri 
which features a genuine six-ounce та 
tini (“just like W. C. Fields mother used. 
€") and a barrel of peanut 
30-foot nude to which carouses cam be 
fondly quaffed. Pay no attention to the 
non sequitur of a genuine 1915 Ford sit- 
ting in the middle of the dining room— 
Us an attention-getting device, Study, in- 
dl, the collection of Dixie Cup covers, 


the stills from Bogart and Marx Brothers 
movies or the underwhelming overstufled 
peacock, The only other nonperiod piece 

joint is the тей telephone—a hot 
theater ticket agency. The Tin 
ally a steak house; its 
mond Jim 
irloin smothered in 
oysters that have been broiled in hot but 
ter sauce, to the Tin Lizzie Special, a filet 
mignon served with Canadian bacon and 
an artichoke heart. The Baked Tifany 
Clams appetizer provides а splendid way 
to warm up for an impending steak. All 
entrees come with an astonishing variety 
of side dishes. The desserts аге so out- 
rageously rich one wonders why they 
haven't been declared illegal—or at least 
immoral. There's the Chocolate Mousse 


line to 
Lizzie 


ke with Nesselrode—oh, the pains. Liz 

is open for lunch, dinner and supper 
from 12 noon to midnight, Mond 
through Friday; for dinner and supper on 
Saturday from 5 rst. t0 Lat; and for 
Sunday dinner from 4 r.a. to 9 р.м. Res- 
ervations are helpful 


MOVIES 


aving bided his time through nu- 
merous stereotypical pos-Graduate film 
offers, n brilliantly re 
verses his ficld in Midnight Cowboy— Jolin 
(Darling) Schlesingers version of an ad 
mirable novel by James Leo Herlihy. 
The titular cowboy is played by Jon 
Voight, who makes a remarkable screen 
debut as Joe Виска big, beautiful, 
dim-witted, totally innocent Texas hus- 
tler who comes East WL ger 
rich by peddling his wonderful body to 
wealthy ladies, Hoffman's portrayal of 
Ratso Rizo, a crippled, fatally feverish 
"Times Square con artist, olfers eloquent 
counterpoint to Voighr's bull'seye charac 
terizution of the Iayabout who strokes 
his fierce phallic energy by raptly 
ors at the blond, spill, boor- 

ag, altogether miraculous pad 
in. But except for a couple of 
ntly droll couplings with a brassy 
blonde (Sylvia Miles) and a wry swinger 
(Brenda Vaccaro) whom he meets at a 
Warholian Greenwich Village party, the 
bids for Buck's services are more often 
tendered by fidgety schoolboys or cruis- 
ing closet queens in business suits. The 
ation of Cowboy rests 
in the slowly developing symbiotic union 
of these two urban misfits who court 
tragedy and find it, but first come to 
recognize their mutual need of someone 
or something beyond the routine quest 
for casy money and sexual release. With 
a screenplay by Waldo Salt, Schlesinger 
seldom errs in exploring the subtle, piv- 
lationship between Hoffman and 
murky, brutally surrealistic 
nd lyrical fantasy sequences 
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to create an enlightening context—and 


to sketch fleeting glimpses of the sluts, 
homos, hippies, creeps, freaks and dere- 
licis who throng New York's concrete 
canyons. Tn scraping the bottom of Man- 
hattan’s teeming barrel, he has, with the 
help of his superb actors, made а touch- 
ing statement about loncliness, despair 
less potential for deg 
struggle for survival. 


that anyone should con- 


God forbid 


fuse Midnight Cowboy with Lonesome 
Cowboys, the liter produced, directed 


and photographed by Andy Warhol, 
high priest of pop art, whose amateurism 
as an underground film maker is often 


disguised by audaci Viva, а Warhol 
superstar who manages a bit role as a 


kook im Midnight Cowboy, plays the 
lead in Andy's erotic Western Гатсе—ап& 
it's more than one should ask of a girl so 
ill equipped for public nudity. Seeing 

а with her clothes off is enough to 
a that his surfboard needs 


ntytown movie set in 
Arizona, fly memorable for its 
use of the camera to explore the opaque 
ces and snug crotches of five decorative 
boys who perform ballet exercises at the 
iching post, discuss their make-up and 
styles and fondle one another when 
they are not fone 
is wh do best by fi 
find anybody that you love as much as 
self, so you're lonesome,” one cud- 
dlesome cowpoke observes. Then he and 
his pals vide off to rape Viva, who 
doesn’t object too strenuously, though 
her male nurse (Taylor Mead, stoned 
ghout) suffers a snit of envy. This 
is the way the West was won? 
When white movicmakers 
gument for black. powe 
tend to come out gray. In The Lest Mem, 
writerdirector Robert Alan Aurthur 
enlists Sidney Poitier to play the role of 
a militant hero whose motives are prety 
fuzzy, though he wants a better future 
for the children of the ghetto. Sidney's 
plan is to hold up a factory, where a 
group of complacent ofays have been 
meeting for a year and a half to mouth 
tudes about “community actio 
tier intends to walk owt with nearly 


on a dea 


press an ar- 
1 the issues 


tant underground that needs cash to 
the families of demonstrators locked up. 
in white jails, According to the peculiar 
hos of Lost Man, cop hating and vio- 
lence serve a worthy cause, and it is no 
blotch on Poitier’s honor when he slays 
factory executive whose guards open 
fire on one of the thieves. Such capable 
black performers as Al Freeman, Jr 

Leon Bibb and Bernice Hamilton check 
in from time to time, leading picket 


lines or maintaining а consp 
silence 


acy of 
igainst the establishment. Despite 
yeoman efforts, the movie finally registers 
as just another chase melodrama gar- 
nished with a spray of fashionable preju- 
dices. Among the villains of the piece are 
black whores who sell out to the police 
The one sympathetic white on the хет 
is lovely Joanna Shimkus, hard to believe 
as a widowed social worker who conceals 
weapons, provides getaway cars and ulti- 
меу cl 1 the hero's side, her 
That gesture of solidan 
сс closing shot, but there 
in the events leading up to it 


ty 


scant sen 


Unless we ın 
ports, the team 


nderstood advance re- 
g of Faye Dunaway 
with Marcello troianni der the 
direction of Itıly's formidable Vittorio 
De Sica was supposed to shake the civi- 
lized world like nothing since Gable and 
Harlow. Well, let the title alone serve 
a warning that A Place for Levers has 
more in common with the weepy melo- 
popularized decades ago by Irene 
Dunne, who would bravely give up Rob- 
ert Taylor rather than ler him know she 
aye is dy 
lı not very convincing- 
ly, and on ht well mistake her for a 
smashingly dressed beauty who stays 
bonc-thin and self-absorbed on purpose. 
Marcello plays an automotive engincer, 
betrothed to another and busy inventing 
safety devices for a speedway (shades of 
A Man and a Woman), until a casual 
encounter with Faye promises irresistible 
romantic adventure. Their idyl moves 
from a palazzo near Venice t0 a spec 
ticular mountaintop retreat im Cortina 
d'Ampezo, taking several grim but 
weakly motivated turns—and then, quite 
unexpectedly, her dreadful secret made 
known, they are ready to die togeth 
scaling а rare, pure love for all eternity. 
It would seem more plausible that two 
t laugh out loud at 


as 


such swir 
the 
ephemeral litde flowers bloo: 
the frost line. Five scenarists sl 
credit for this mawkish valentini 
should have asked for anonymity. 

Apuy subtitled “A Fi 
Meyer's Vixen faunts its producer's n: 
in its ads either to avoid le conflict or 
to remind п world that even Meyer i 
goin 


bored symbolism in a patch of 
g above 
е the 
they 


renown 


for such steamy nude classics as The 
Immoral Mr. Teas. The action. color- 
photographed in scenic British Columbia, 


begins with Vixen (Erica Gavin, like 
Meyer heroines a barely passable actress 
of imposing physiog 
pilot's wile, playi 


bush 


finally gets some clothes on to establish 
ity as a Royal Mountic. Mean- 
nd (Garth Pillsbury) 
is winging homeward with some weekend. 


guests for the lod » attractive man 
nd wife intent on outdoor sport. Well, 
II things come to Vixen in the name ої 
weckend recreation, including the guest. 
the guests wife and her resident kid 
brother, Compared with the exuberant 
al spirits shown here in highly ap- 
preciative detail, the guileedged gropi 
of a dozen current shockers looks sick. It 
may not be saving much, but Vixen is 
the most wholesome dirty movie so fa 
sy 


а chair on the lawn of 
y More (Ni- 
col Williamson) listens to his missus 
mourn the delphiniums that wer 
gs, by List night's storm. 

man who sees 


Stretched our 


s оп lloriculture. "I may have to go 
up to London tonight,” he announces 
abruptly. Bec: 
sively convincing 
Dock commands respectful attention for a 
while—particulirly while the bored 
dealer traipses d London trying to 
pick up something cheap. In а movie 
theater, he selects ап acq it shop- 
girl (Anna Karina), who has surpris 
ly ambitious ideas Belore you can say 
what ho, Sir Edward has sacrificed home, 
у and career to satisfy the whims of 


blinded in cident 
bitch betra nd winds up feel 
his way around an i 
trois on the Rivi 
that there's a thi t the breakfast 
table and an able-bodied young stud 
(Jean-Claude Drouot) in his paramour's 
bed. The wages of sin have not been 
ladled out so prodigally since The 
Bara was reigning vamp of the cornba 
screen, Laughter finally elicits giggles 
where the gut responses were supposed 
to be. АП the more wonder that the 
movie was directed by Tony Rich 


уз him, 


credible ménage à 


and adapted from а novel writtei 
1938 by Vladimir Nabokov, who subse- 
quently found more interesting ways 10 
descr ап might man- 
age his obsessive desire for a nymphet. 


be how an older m 


The career of writer-direcior Sergio 
Leone is an object leson in how to 
succeed by making god-awful movies at 
ndsome profit. Creator of а series of 
style Westerns that brought star 
dom to t Eastwood and tons of 
into the till, Leone really put his boot 
in his mouth with Once upon o Time in 
the West, the biggest, sprawlingest sage- 
brush epic ble. Or unimaginable. 
The picure is a fruit cup of baroque 
effects, filmed in Spain with Henry Fon- 
da, Claudia Cardinale, Jason Robards, 
Charles Bronso nn and 
Woody Strode hı i 
сам. Leone reportedly visited Texas, 


Iu 


an 
a 


Monaco, Luxembourg, and Liechtenstein Invade the U.S. 


` Itall began when Nine Flags in- 
troduced a collection of men's 
shaving colognes, made from es- 
sences imported from nine differ- 
ent countries. 
Little did we realize we hadn't 
considered essences from Monaco, 
Luxembourg, and Liechtenstein. 


In fact, little did we realize these 
countries even existed. Till they 
threatened to invade America. 

Their war cry was: "Ours are as 
greatas theirs!" And after intensive 
sniffing, Nine Flags admits it's true. 
So we now present our new collec- 
tion of colognes: "Sea Amber," 


Nine Fiags;... == 


spicy asthe warm winds of Monaco. 
"Wild: Cedar," fresh as the deep 
green forests of Liechtenstein. And 
"Meadow Grass," mellow as the 
sunny fields of Luxembourg. 

Now, we just hope that Zanzibar; 
Penguin Island, and Antarctica 
don't hear about this. 


No man should be without a country, however small. 


© The Colton Co. / Essancos imported / Blended in U.S.A. / А! fine stores everywhere. 
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Arizona and Utah on several occasions to 
get the feel of The West, yet the film 
scems doxer to Tuscany than to Tucson. 
Two hours and 45 minutes of this tangled 
tale elapse while Claudia is establishing 
her claim to а valuable piece of т. 
land lying just where the ra 
come through. In dubbed English, the 
better to sound like a girl who met her 
e, landed husband in a New Orleans 
bordello, Claudia vents her temper on 
Fonda—ludicrously miscast as a sadistic 
killer and Robards as “a notorious half- 
breed" named Cheyenne. Leone's idea of 
a gun fight is a stately pavan set to music 
so lush that the actors look uncert 
whether to reach for their six-shooters or 
unch into an aria from La Bohème. 


Student unrest in Paris and Prague 
provides the backdrop for a romantic 
triangle in A Maner of Days, а French- 
Czech production that touches upon some 
timely issues with considerable sophistica- 
Producerdirecror Yves Ciampi has 
going for him an i 


ten by a collaborative team that seems 
the meaning of revolu- 
rikingly from campus to 
to nation, from 


fully awa 
tion may vary 
Irom nation 
month to month. Ciam 
ling young protagonists in Thalie 
Fruges as а pretty Parisian sociology ma- 
jor. Philippe Daronnet as the husband 
she leaves behind at the turbulent Uni- 
versity of Nanterre and Vit Olmer as a 
hip, politically oriented professor in 
Prague, where the heroine arrives for a 
semester of study. 4 Matter of Days would 
be interesting if only for its glimpses of 
university life in both cities—the sexual- 
freedom movement that brings out picket 
signs in France appears to be a fact of 
life among the casual young Czechs— 
the movie gets down to cases rather tard 
ly. As the cra of Dubgck dawns in Crecho- 
slovakia prior to the sad August of 1968, 
the romance between Thalie and Vit be- 
gins to come apart on ideological grounds. 
She sees the Crech drive for liberalization 
as a mere desire to attain the bourgeois 
complacency she has fled; he sees his own 
countrymen аз serious freedom fighte 
in connast to France's riotous pseudo- 
ius, who are revolutionaries "for 
differences prompt. fresh 
bout the increasingly complex. 
business of being young. 

Jack Lemmon and Catherine Deneuve. 
portray The April Fools, a pair of str 
gers who meet at а crushingly chic party, 
slip away together and discover ere the 
dawn that they are married to the wrong 
people. She, it turns out, is the wife of 
his philandering boss (Peter Lawford, giv- 
in film's surest performance). He is 

prototypal schnookhero, an insecure 
commuter propelled through the rat-race 
by stomach and wed to 
a who has dedicated her life to 


interior decor. As written by Hal Dresner 
and directed by Stuart Rosenberg, the 
movic has a split personality. Lemmon’s 
slice of it is a slapstick cartoon about а 
refugee from suburbia, broadly funny 
when he careens home from № tan to 


Darien on the New Haven with a couple 
cardboard wife 
nes world is 
populated by rhe Beautiful People who 
customarily figure in smart drawing- 
room comedy 


pals, to tell hi 


but she has little to do 
gly and carry herself 
е of rare china. The relationship 
gely asexual 
and unpersuasive, despite the fairy-god- 
parent intervention of an dderly c«cen- 
tric couple (Myrna Loy and Charles Boyer 
—whose pres nds us that. sophis- 
ticated comedy has seen far better days). 
Catherine digs Jack and Jack digs Cath- 
erine, because the script Says so, but the 
reckless impulses they supposedly ignite 
in each other мау lukewarm. А rendez- 


vous between Dagwood Bumstead and 
Madam Bovar 
Fraulein Doktor is a lesser Mata Hari 


а real-life German superspy who gave the 
Allis a bad time of it during World 
War One. “An unbelievable actress,” de- 
clares Kenneth More, as a British Intel- 
ligence colonel appraising his elusive 
quarry; but England's fetching Suzy Ken- 
dall seems quite Englishy and proper in 
the role of a dangerous agent addicted to 
morphine, frequent disguises and occa 
sional qualms. With scenes of Suzy m: 

ing her way from Britain (where she plots 
the death of Lord Kitchener) to Berlin 
(where she receives an Iron Cross and sur- 
es an a ation attempt by double- 
spying colleague James Booth). to a Red 
Cross mercy tr: at the Belgian front 
(where enemy plans must be discovered in 
time), Fraulein Doktor at moments carries 
a grim taste of actual war. The movie 
slips away from director Alberto Lattuada 
he t p home its larger 


splitsecond plans or engineering pur- 
suits, or reconstructing the period in a 
blur of anarchy and blood. In Fraulein 
Doktor, Lattu rs to be forcibly 
stretching alent upon too wide 
a frame. His kinkiest vignette is an in- 
terlude of carnal treachery with Suzy 
playing a Lesbian lady's maid to silken 
pucine, as the Fre 
vented poison gas. 


ichwoman who in- 


Give John Wayne a pungent, fast- 
moving script spiked with equal parts of 
rugged individualism and raunchy hu 
mor and he can transform a mere mo 
imo something а national monu- 
ment. Such is his achievement in True 
Grit, а deft adaptation by Marguerite 
Roberts of Charles Portis’ һем seller 
about a  M-yearold pioneer girl who 
hires putable U.S. marshal to 


ad 


track down her father's killer. 
heroine, Matt Kim 
makes precocity more bearable th 
al though her ingenuous d 


As the 
Darby 


—in order to check st for cheap 
whiskey and to keep tabs on a rival 
bounty hunter (played with a good bit 
nger Glen Campbell) who is 
joining the manhunt for reasons of his 
own. In a story rife with temptations to 
потка], veteran director Henry 
Hathaway wisely chooses to sues the 
irony of the fact that his good guys and 
bad guys belong to the same wild West 
em breed. The truth of the thesis is 
brought home as the farfrom-perfect 
marshal closes in on his prey—a patheti 
Шу inept murderer (Jeff Corey) riding 
out a lifelong losers streak, accomp 
nied by a reasonably civilized outlaw 
(Robert Duvall) who is still miffed be- 
ise the marshal once shot him in the 
lower lip. But for a certain Hollywood 
slickness, Grit might have been a gr 
Western. Even so, it is good enter 
ment, spewing hot lead and hul 
from one of America’s natural wonders. 


wax sen 


An engaging actor named Amidou un 
assumingly wins audience sympathy dur 
p the early scenes of Life Love Death, 
when he is introduced as а young mar- 
ried worker in a Par п automobile 
factory moving from job to home to 
clandestine afternoons in motels and ho. 
tels with his loving mistress (Caroline 
Cellier), under constant surveillance by 
а carload of cynical French detectives. 
Toward the end of the film, bittersweet 
romantic scenes in soft color give way to 
grim. black-and-white documentation of 
the hero's agonizing path to the guillo- 
tine as a psychopath condemned for the 
brutal murders of three prostitutes. Yet 
Life Love Death is a totally dishonest 
film by writer-director Claude Lelouch, 
of all people, who uses the same daz- 
dling techniques he employed in 4 Man 
and a Woman to whet a movicgoer's 
appetite for more adroitly stylized movie 
chen abruptly pins him to the 
wall for an illustrated lecture on the 
horrors of capital punishment. Lelouch 
spends an extraord amount of cine- 
matic savoirfaire building a case around 

a chameleonlike protagonist, first seen as 
ida- 
ruthless killcr 
again and again to 
satisfy the needs of. Lelouch's theme at 
ny given moment. It seems fair to ask. 
ter the blade falls, whether it's not 
Lelouch who has lost his head. 

The Fantastic Plastic Machine is OK for 
armchair athletes who have already seen 
The Endless Summer several times—but 
only di does this 
new surf spectacul come alive, 


Six 
Compelling 
Reasons 

lo Buy з 


A BALANCE OF BEAUTY: 

The Girls of Russia display 

Slavic seductiveness as the Iron ` 
Curtain turns transparent. Ursulo N 
Andress is uncovered in 12 breath- 
taking pages. Those bountiful Play- 
mates of History Cleopatra, Pocahontas; 
Helen of Troy—reappear as world-famous 
Playmates of the Month. 


BRISK AND BREEZY ARTICLES: The lusty past 
and present of The New Barbary Coast, by 
Herbert Gold, plus a blend of beauty and bacchon 
in a photographic essay of San Francisco's Nude 
Discothèques. Arthur C. Clarke (2001: A Space 
Odyssey] puts you in orbit with Beyond Gravity. ' 
An award-winning piece by John Clellon Holmes, 
Revolution Below the Belt, discusses sexual turmoil 
in the U.S. 


FINE FICTION: Ray Russell is at his evil best with 
Sardonicus, one of the most popular stories ever to 
have appeared in PLAYBOY. French novelist-diplomat 
Romain Gary charms with A Bit ofa Dreamer, A Bit 
of a Fool. Bernard Wolfe offers an upbeot story 
about an offbeat kook named Marcianna. Henry 
Slesar tells a bizarre tale, Examination Day. 


BRIGHT CARTOONS, BRILLIANT DRAWINGS, 
BIGGER-THAN-LIFE PHOTOS: Little Annie 
Fanny beguiles in another epic episode 
from Kurtzman and Elder. Jules Feiffer 
draws a pointed portrait of The Make 
Out Mon. Shel Silverstein bewitches 
with Lafcadio, the Lion Who Shot 

Back. The Lido comes alive inthe , 
drawings of LeRoy Neiman. 

Plus 11 color pages of the perfect 
Playboy Town House. 
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thanks to iwo Australian surf cham 
ons, Nat Young and Bob McTavish, dis- 
porting themselves on the new, shorter, 
V-bottamed board from which the movie 
takes its title. This charismatic three- 
some treats every wave like a soul 
brother, though they are markedly less 
impressive ashore, expounding the phi- 
losophy of the sport in such inflated 
ien "Surfing is the finding of 
yourself through the medium of the 
surfboard. is the perfect form 
ob self-expression.” Umil it begins to 
explore the Australian surfing scene, 
Machine is a routinely photographed, 
atively uneventful account of a Pacific 
voyage undertaken by America’s: Wind 
nd Sea Surf Club, whose members set out 
to challenge the surfing fraternity down 
under and stop along the way to scout 
surf in Fiji and New Zealand. They ar- 
rive in Sydney only to find that everything 
they've heard about the Aussies’ stature 
as rulers of the waves is true—fornately, 


Male nudity plays an important role 
That Cold Dey in the Park, 
thriller rather short on thrills but long 
on glimpses of Michael В 
comer cast as the bare-cheeked boy who 
is picked up one rainy day by a neu- 
rotic, well-to-do spinster (Sandy Dennis) 
Vancouver, British Columbia, While 
ing for his clothes to dry, young 
Burns (aided, as always, by a camera 
that's just a wee bir quicker than the 


low. 


ev 


) performs phenomenal tricks with 
towels, [ast turns and Indian blankets, 
and ultimately finds himself virtual 


prisoner in the 
plot, of course. 


idy's luxury flat. The 
too much in com- 
mon with earlier—and aeepier—shockers 
such as The Collector. though it does 
become oddly compelling when Sandy 
ventures over to the wrong side of town 
to hire a prostitute for her pent-up 
tomcat. Director Robert Almin is а 
film maker who believes that suspense 
increases in direa proportion. to the 
number of camera shots he aims at mir- 
rors, bottles or any shiny surface that 
yields a distorted reflection, Yet, Cold 
Day indicates possible new directions for 
Sandy, heretofore known as the keeper 
of а soft upper ір that trembled through 
countless girlish woes. As a murderous, 
sexually repressed woman who wears sen- 
sible shoes, Sandy uses her tics to good 
purpose, and makes something positively 
Kafkaesque out of goin birl 
dinic to be fitted for a diaphragm. You'd 
most swear it was programmed as the 
ultimate weapon. 


ntrol 


In Titicut Follies, his chilli 
ment about conditions іп а 


Massa- 
chusetts mental hospital, producer-director 


ederick Wiseman showed how deper- 
ized institutional care can make sick 


so 


ds sicker. In 
documents the process by which young. 
healthy ones are stifled by cant and co 
formity with equally depressing efficiency 
ані often with the best of intentions. 
To strengthen his indiciment of U.S. 
secondary education, Wiseman selects a so- 
called "good" school, Philadelphia's North- 
cast High, а mostly white middle-class 
center of learning that prides itself on 
being wide open 10 innovation. At North- 
east, there ате courses 
boys! cooking classes, 


an earnest lady Engli 
lyzing the bejesus out of Simon-and- 
arfunkel lyrics. Yet almost. without ex- 
ception. the students in classrooms and 
counseling sessions appear complacent 


or sullen or bored stiff, 
soon become abun 
mentors are unimaginative technicians 
who speak with and for authority, but 
rarely spread enlightenment and seem 
principally dedicated to maintaining the 
status quo. Thus, а gruff dean of di 
pline, as keen on justice as any Marine 
Corps drill sergeant, can tell а student 


jci- 


who has been unfairly punished that it’s 
not innocence or guilt that maners but 
ng his medicine like a man; thus, a 


girl called on the carpet for wanting to 
wear a short dies to the junior prom is 
alerted to the perils of individualism: 
thus, a fat fashion counselor llippantly ad- 
vises one of her students who has run 
up a dress for herself to have it modeled 
by a girl with nicer legs. And 
Шеге» the gynecologist Тесин 
boys assembly about sex; he pepp 
talk with dormitory jokes, then goes on 
to warn the lads that the more inter- 
coue a boy or a girl has, the less his 
chance of a happy marriage and satisly- 
ing sexual. relations in the future. Whew. 
Small wonder that the i 

people оп view are a discus oup of 
potential dropout students who condude 


thus, 


most 


that “the school stinks.” 
RECORDINGS 
The Mothers of Invention are finally 


beginning to deliver some truly inven- 
tive music. Uncle Meat (Reprise) is a care- 
fully etched two-LP set that takes 
not only the Mothe niliar comedic 
ventures in the Dada tradition (Sleeping 
in a Jar and Mr. Green Genes) but also 
long stretches of music, unobstructed by 
noise and епі jug- 
gling and meticulous overdubbing. The 
Sources appear to be Webern, Coltrane 
and vintage rock—but the sidelong King 
Kong is, happily, all 


Joel Grey / Block Sheep Boy (Columbia) 
is a long way from the talented young 
man's nostalgic efforts in Cabaret. and 
George M. Black Sheep Boy is right now, 
h tunes by Tim Hardin (including 


the title ballad), Nilson, Donovan, Si 
mon and Garfunkel, and Lennon. and 
McCartney. The arrangements are equal- 
ly contemporary, as Grey is able to put 
his dramatic talents to work, conveying 
words and musie with convincing force. 


‘The Fr 


ds of Distinction—proteges 
of athlereactor-industrialist Jim Brown 
—should win a lot of fr a a hurry: 
On Grexin (RCA; also available on ster 
the supersmooth quartet wn- 
ctive soul style as it breezes 
through a tasteful session. that encom 
passes Grazing in the Grass ү 
Comin’ and the Beatles’ And 1 Love 
Him. A host of studio musicians provide 
solid support. 
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Two satisfying varieties of country 
soul are contained on Waylon Jennings 
Just to Satisfy You (RCA) and Hank Wil 
5 Songs My Father Left Me (MGM 


liams, 
abo ble 
occasional rhythmic  stodginess 
tendency toward sentimentality, Jem 
makes good use of his smooth bari 
on such articulate odes as the title tune, 
Lonely Weekends. and Straighten My 
Mind. Williams—singing lyrics that his 
father never got around to using—doesn't 
let the syrupy strings bother him; his 
strong suit is his voice, which has the 


me haunted quality as his father's. 
of more ui 155 
been led on J & K 


Betwixt & Between (ASM; also available 
on stereo tape). It’s those old trombone 
s J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding, 
ting а small group ul ted 
by strings (except on Just a Funky Old 
Vegetable Bin). Guitarist Joe Beck and 
pianist Roger Kellaway, who's heard on 
electric clavinette, are particular 
des. J. J. and. Kai are beautifully 
tuned in to each other and to the clec- 
tronic age jazz is entering. An added 
fillip is the t al music—supplied 
by a brass choir with guitar (its Bach 
mos of the way)—that segues into a 
number of tracks. An intriguing albi 


"s augme 


nsitioi 


Sandy Bull's E Pluribus Unum and John 
hey's The Yellow Princess (both Vanguard; 
both also available on stereo tape] are 
excellent sets by a pair of virtuoso guita 
hey, a countrysstyled finger picker, 
misses a note, as he performs ni 
ically influenced tone. poems; 
two extended improvisa- 
tions fusing Near Eastern music and blues 
—is a primer in the use of electricity 


The 


jestructible Johnny Hodges 
hing in his alto f 
rocking cl Tustead, he's busy adding 
his inimitable sound to that of some ol 
the younger folk. On Rippin’ and Runnin’ 
(Verve), the Rabbit is backed by a 


shows no sign of tt 


rhythm section of stalwarts, including 
organist М ner, and the Hodges 
alto is just as ebullient and evanescent as 
ever as it soars serenely through a brace 
of Tom McIntosh melodies and a Don 
Sebesky ballad, among others, Johnny 
has been at it for over four decades— 
credible, in light of his current output. 
Chicago's Impressions, who have been 
releasing sidi tic pace, show on 
The Young Meds’ Forgetten Story (Curtom: 
abo available on stereo tape) that their 
creative powers are still growing. Aided by 
some brilliant orchest the mellif- 
luous trio breathes lile into Curtis May- 
field's perceptive love songs (The Girl T 
Find) and provocative sociologi 
ments, such as Mighty Mighty. 


Let down on the 
distinctive dryness, the 
delicate flavour of 
Gordon's Gin? Never! 
Every bottle is based on 
Mr. Gordon's original 
1769 formula. So you 


stir a drier, more precise 


d blues of Sly 
тй to good 
ble 


The futuristic rhyth 
and the Family Stone is hi 
advantage on Stand! (Ер 


оп stereo tape). As on the group's. pre martini in 1969. 
vious LPs, some of the songs—such as Afanatic devotion to 


Don't Call Me Nigger, Whitey. too our discoverer? 
cpigrammatic; but the tide tune, Sing a Perhaps. Ў 
Simple Song, Everyday People and You But then that’s why 


Can Make Ti if You Try all manage to 
get into orbit. The guitar soloist on the 
extended blues Sex Machine uses a w 
wah pedal to get some of the most Ы 
tantly sexual sounds we've ever heard 
from a musical instrument. 
. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. $. 
For a most pleasurable half hoi 
recommend Easy Listening (Pete; also avai ү, 
able on stereo tape). George Russell's 
ten of his highly original com- 
low-key string 
combine for as relaxed and relasing а 
session as we've heard since Johnny 
Smith's heyday. The items we dug most 
were those with a bossa-nova lilt, but 
there isn't a clinker to be found anywhere. 


your martini is made 
with the biggest selling 
gin in England, 
America, the world. 
Cheers! 


\ Improve your game with either of Playboy's 
great putters. Choose the original mallet 
head or the new, left- and - right-handed 
blade-style longhorn. Both boast non- 
| slip custom grip, steel shaft, Rabbit 
crested solid-brass head and black 
leather cover. Mallet head. $25; 
Blade-style, $22. 
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Seldom has a performer improved so 
much in the space of two LPs as the 
funnyman of hippieland, Bill Rose (sce 
On the Scene in last month's issue). On 
Children of Light (Tetragrammaton; alo 
able on stereo tape), he is unham- 
pered by violins most of the way as he 
uses his piano to dramatize the wistfully 
witty title ditty, Communist Sym pathizer 
and Evolution. Also on hand a ouple 
of serious love songs, To Baby and Just 
lile a Man һ Rose can't really sing 
but delivers with compelling honesty. 
Vocalists in need of material would do 
well to give a listen. 


Keith Jarrett, who has established 
quite a name for himself as pianist with 
the avant-garde Charles Lloyd Quartet, 
demonstrates on Somewhere Before (Vor- 
tex; also available on stereo tape) th: 
he has his roots buried deep in jazzd 
past. The LP is a sparkling fusion 
of styles—from ragtime forward. Aided 
by drummer Paul Motian and bassist 
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Charlie Haden, Jarrett is never at a loss 
for fresh approaches to timeworn sub- 
as recorded 


Classic Guitar (RCA), Julian Bre 
plores the spate of music composed for 
instrument during the early 19th Centu- 
ту. жаз a period of high esteem for 
the guitar in such centers as Vienn 
London and , and а good many 


mi 
material in the prevailing style of the 
day. Thus, the Grand Overture of Mau- 
ro Giuliani opens with an introduction 
full of the portentous majesty one asso- 
ciates with Beethoven, then slips into a 
smiling, chatty allegro reminiscent of 


Haydn or early Schubert Bream per- 
forms it and the companion pieces by 
Fernando Sor and Anton Diabelli with 


his customary verve and clarity. Aficiona- 
dos who have bi surfeited with Albéniz 
dos will find a refreshing anti. 
this offbeat fare. 

Sunrise (Buddah; also available on sterco 
tape) is a groovy elearicrock set, and the 
credit must be evenly divided between 
Eire Apparent, а new group from Ire- 
land, and the producer, who happens to 
be Jimi Hendrix. The group's material 
and sound dearly bear the Hendri 

amp, but its delivery is clear and precise, 
h none of the chaos and extraneous 
noise characteristic of Jimi's sides. Captive 
in the Sun is а well-orchestrated and well- 
constructed look at the future of rock. 

Duke Pearson's The Phantom (Blue Note) 
is a real cooker. For one, it features 
hard-driving vibist Bobby Hutcherson and 
underrated sideman Jerry Dodgion on 
flute and alto flute. Teaming up with 
Pearson's piano and a rhythm section 
bolstered by a brace of Latin percussion- 
ists, they keep matters pretty much in a 
bossa-fumk bag, with such balladic excep- 
tions as Say You're Mine providing a 
contemplative change of pace. 


Lana Cantrell continues to pursue 
matters musical in her own very special 
way—which is perlectly fine with us. The 
Now of Thea! (RCA; also available on 
stereo tape) has a little something for 
nostalgiacs, campniks, Broadwayites, Bea- 
tlemanes and just plain old-fashioned 
music lovers who dig premier practition- 
ers of the vocalist’s art. Those Were the 
Days, When the World Was Young and 
Falling in Love Again ave part of the 
Chuck Sagle-arranged package. 


A nifty repackaging of old pressings 
from the World Pacific i 
This Is the Blues, Vol. 1 (made up of in- 
strumentals) and Vel. 2 (vocals; both also 
available on stereo tape). The former is 
fut lled with reissues of the likes of 


or masters responded with plentiful © 


ever, really gets to the blues business, 
with Long Gone Miles, Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins, Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry 
in the indigo groove that once more has 
been "discovered" by the pop Kullurists. 


Jerry Reed is one of the young Nash- 
ville stars who are branching out in new 
directions. Better Thi Life (RCA) cuts 
across categories, as Reed reels off two 
jazellavored instrumentals (Blues Land 
and Swinging '69), displays rhythmic drive 
оп Roving Gambler and Oh What a 
Woman! and adds а few romantic ball 
The set is marred only by the somewh: 
saccharine Coming Up Roses. 


Gospel music is at last having its 
at the box office, thanks to the 48 young 
people who comprise the Edwin Haw- 
kins Singers. Let Us Go into the House of 
the tord (Pavilion; also available on stereo 
tape) is a rousing program of unadulter- 
ated soul—recorded without strings, 
brass, psychedelic guitars or control- 
booth gimmickry—that contains the cho- 
rus chart buster, Oh Happy Day, and 
seven other foot-stomping celebrations of 
the Savior. For / Heard the Voice of Je- 
sus, the group slims down to a trio: the 
result is a soft and reflective interlude. 


Paul Winter has attempted with The 
Winter Consort (AXM) to span a number 
of centuries. To a large measure, he has 
succeeded. The instrumentation is Ba- 
roque for the most part: the music floats 
in and out of e a supple appro- 
priateness that makes it all sound right. 
The items on hand range from Jobim 
and Villa-Lobos to a Hungarian peasant 
song to a free improvisation on а koto 
scale to a 13th Century Talian offering. 
Eclectic is the word for Winter. 


Jerry Lee Lewis’ Ozark-inflected voice, 
flying hair and eccentric honky-tonk 
piano style are familiar to fans of ori 
nal rock. The past few years, Lewis has 
been active in country-and-western, and 
the two volumes of Jerry Lee Lewis Sings 
the Country Music Hall of Fame Hits (Smash 
also available on stereo tape) are а com- 
prehensive survey of an ever-more-popular 
genre. Lewis is in fine form throughout 
the 2fsong program, which includes I'm 
So Lonesome I Could Cry, Jackson, I 
Can't Stop Loving You and Sweet Thang. 

Although Mozart's inexhaust 
know no season, the patrician grace 
lucid delicacy of his music seem particu- 
larly apposite on a warm summer 
evening. Certainly, the Serenata Notturna 
(London) provides festival entertainment 
par excellence, especially when performed 
with the beguiling élan of the English 
Chamber Orchestra under composer Ben- 
jamin Britten's baton. On this and the 


companion Symphony No. 40 in G minor 
Britten reveals himself as а masterful 
Mozartean, keenly sensitive to the passion 
as well as the polish of these celestial 
scores. He is aided by a recording of 
exceptional richness, breadth and clarity. 
taped on location at The Malt 
an erstwhile malthouse in East Ang 
reconstructed as а concert hall for Brit 
ten’s prestigious Aldeburgh Festival. 


Prince Lasha and Sonny Simmons are 
a couple of reed men who have discov 
ered in each other a singularity of jazz 
purpose. On Firebirds (Contemporary), 
they complement each. other beautifully 
each has а channel to himself, with 
Lasha playing alto sax, flute and 
clarinet, while Simmons is heard о 
Backing them аге 
the aforementioned vibist Bobby Hutch. 
erson, bassist Buster Williams and drum- 
les Moffett. The moods vary 
tune to tune, but never the superb 
quality nor the wide scope of the Las 
Simmons explorations. 


alto 


Freddie King з а Blues Master (Cotillion: 
also available on sterco tape) is ап aptly 
named LP. A veteran star who's been 
eclipse lately, King—aided by King 
C sympathetic. production—displ. 
his quicksilver 
away, Funky 
хоса 
Bluc Shadows and Let Ме Down 
Johnnie Taylor, a Gospe-blues singer 
who recently achieved commercial suc 
cess alter years of dues paying, reveals 
his noncommercial soul on Rew Blues 
(Stax: also available оп stereo tape) 
With the full Memphis sound behind 
him, Taylor socks home 11 dissertations 
on the battle of the sexes, and there's no 
doubting his authority. 


зинат picking оп Hide- 
nd Wide Open; his virile 
style is showcased on Play Л Cool, 


THEATER 


Charles Gordone's No Place to Be Some- 
body is a powerful, personal, highly par- 
ticular but relevant play and 
kind а k comedy. Set in a 
pe, with its as- 


in Greenwich 


ng in 


out, it evokes memories of 
O'Neill. Gordone h like 


matic collision. But his milieu is a th 
apart. The owner of the bar is Johr 
Williams, a cocksure pimp, ladies man 
and would-be black mafioso. Mike Maf- 
fucci, an Italian gangster, former school 
friend and now antagonist of Johnny's, 
pays him the highest compliment: 
you were а мор, you would be big in 
rackets.” Then there is Gabe Gabriel, a 
light-skinned black playwright and actor 
who knows the worst of both wh d 
black worlds. In a series of remarkable 


betweenscenes soliloquies, Johnny un- 
harnesses his own repressed hatreds. He 
is waiting for Sweets, a notorious black 
crook, to come out of prison, so that 
they can go into unlawful business to 
gether. But when Sweets arrives, he 
turns out to be a philosophical clown, at 
peace and rehabilitated except for a 
compulsion to steal watches and wallets 
for the fun of it. He accuses Johnny of 
being victimized by “Charlie fever,” and 
sits down to a home-cooked soul feast 
Suddenly, Maffucci strikes in, pointing a 
revolver at Johnny. He is here to bully, 
perhaps liquidate him. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he spies Sweets’ repast 
“Is that macaroni salad?" he asks 

samples some. He loves it. It rem 
him of his childhood. Befor 
ends, the bar is covered with a 
corpses, but each death is d 
ry and each, in its own 


neces 


in need of editing, The plot line about 
the corrupt judge's daughter who falls 
for Johnny and raids her father's files 


for him is like an old George Raft 
movie. But most of what happens is 
deeply felt; and, in this production by 
the New York Shakespeare Festival 
Public Theater, the play is superbly 
acted by lar n actors. At the 


Che! was busted for a variety of pub 
lic, consensual and nude lewdnesses. 
‘Then, after a tiff with author Lennox 
Raphael, who wanted a nude Che! or no 
Che!, director Ed Wode hired an entirely 
new cast of actors, put clothes on them— 
and, unbusted, Che! marches on, Well, 
not quit y of those who saw the 
naked original the play was а big 
bore. They ought to sce it now. Confined 
by clothes, those well-publicized perform- 
ances of sodomy, cunnilingus and fellatio 
are pretty ridiculous. What may once have 

ageous now seems 


seemed theatrically ou 
like just so much prep: ake. 
Wode intends eventually to garb his сам 
in see-through vinyl, which sounds even 
more absurd. In s without dis. 
trations, now hears the words 
Bring back the distractions! Raphael's 
play is supposed to be a serious work 
with a political purpose: to make а 
statement about the interdependence of 
the revolutionary (Ché Guevara) and the 
establishment (the President of the United 


one 


States), with multises as the metaphor 
The author spices his pole 
(I will dynamite your loins with my 
тее”), occasionally lets one of his actors 
get oll a ne (“I'd sleep with a rhino 
for а buck,” says Mayfang, the President's 
oversexed consort), but most of his dialog 
s of mere placards, stiff state 
of revolutionary intent without dra 
«еа ог political depth. At The 
Store, 14 Cooper Square. 


ics with poesy 


con 


Piazza di San Pietro) 


Piazza Navona 
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SER пумпе е tuom оци й 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 


The fabulous fountains of Rome. 
Steeped in legend. Living 
monuments to ancient splendor. 
Modern Italians have their own 
legend. They say that Galliano is 
the only liqueur “distilled from 
the rays of the sun.” And truly, 
there is a touch of sunlight in 
every golden sip. Galliano—the 
fine Italian liqueur that has 
conquered America. Let it 
win you over. Perhaps toi 


i 
1 
! 
1 


Ж 6 Robbins, с New Yor NT 
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80 PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY McKESSON LIQUOR CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. © McKLIQCO, 1968 
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The vodka 
better be 
Gordons 


After all it's the only 
vodka with a patent 
on smoothness. 


80 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 


THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


М, cii and 1 have found it pleasurable 
to make love under water at the beach. 
The salt water stems to act as ап addi- 
tional lubricant and we're wondering if 
it might also have a spermicidal effect. 
ive the same question about the 
ns g pools—M. W. U., 
Los Angeles, California. 

If й works for you, fine. Many couples 
have found this trip a bummer, since the 
ater has a tendency to wash away the 
natural female lubricants, and one grain 
of sand in the wrong place can change 
ecstasy to agony. Salt water bears a chem- 
ical resemblance 10 human blood; sperm 
cells, far from finding it deadly, take to 
it happily. As Jor chlorine in swimming 
pools, the amount it would take to kill 
sperm would also prove irritating to the 
sex organs. Keep this simple rule in 
mind, and you'll not likely go wrong: 
The best way to ensure contraception is 
to use a contraceptive. 


ММ... do 1 do with a boyfriend who 
turns on the tears every time I tell him 
I'd like to go out with other guys, too? L 
care for him, but I'm not ready то setle 
down. He keeps sending me rings and 
won't take them back, When he gocs out 
of town on his job, he calls me two or 
three times every night. He says 
but I think he's checking on me. I melt 
at the sight ol a man crying: so when 
ever I try to make my position dear, his 
torrent of tears makes it imposible for 
me to get past the second sentence. 
Please help me if you can!—Miss D. S. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

You've got to help yourself. Tell your 
boyfriend that you intend to do those 
things that you find of interest with 
those people you find interesting, includ- 
ing him but not excluding others. State 
it simply and clearly and, if necessary, 
turn yonr back or walk out when the 
tears fall, so you won't be overcome. If 
you falter, you may be watching the 
tears [от the rest of your life, besides 
udding a great many of your own. 


*s love, 


Although 1 pay my bills promptly, a 
Machiavellian computer seems to have it 
in for me and I'm being hounded for 
an expensive aedit-card purchas 
that was settled some months à 
writen letters and phoned, but dunning 
lewers still flow in. I'm certainly not 
going to pay the same bill i 
ever, 1 am concerned about my cred 
ing. How can I get this computer off 
yt 5 R., Dallas, Texas. 


Here's one way: Write directly to the 
president of the company and explain 
your difficulty, Send a copy of the let- 
ter to your local credit bureau, with a 
photostat of the canceled check and an 
additional note reiterating your automa- 
tion frustration. 


AAs a premed student, I probably 
shouldn't have let this happen, but I've 
become very close to а girl whom I've 
rown for quite some time. 1 have many 
years of study, hard work and very 
limited finances ahead of me and, lor 
this reason, don't think I should marry. 
But it's not fair to ask my girl to remain 
in this indefinite state of affairs for what 
may be as much as five years. And I 
don't think T should now make a prom- 
ise to many her when I am finally 
established as a physician, because both of 
us may have changed a great deal by 
then. Should I give her upi—L. E., Chi 
cago, Ilinois. 

Why? Why not siop thir 
obvious that you cannot. marry 
ifs not fair to your girl to continue 
your present relationship? There's a 
spectrum of choices in between, ranging 
from making the affair тоте casual to 
marrying and letting your wife work un- 
til you're established in practice. Many 
med students do it, and successfully. In 
any case, don't try to resolve а large cmo- 
tional problem by starting with а pseudo- 
clinical diagnosis of selected sym ptoms. 


i's so 
or that 


МҮ/ г» the proper form to use when 
ng a couple composed of a busi- 
nessman and his wife, who is an M. D? 
—NW. B., Staten Island, New York. 

The wife ix always called doctor in a 
professional situation. When she is with 
her husband and the event is purely 
social, the introduction is customarily 
Mr. and Mrs. 


introdu 


Bam beginning to doubt the daim that 
men possess great objectivity. 1 have 
sometimes suggested to my dates more 
eliGent methods of downshifting a 
sports car, with only ile 
as a reaction. Other times, I have offered 
a more fluent pronunciation of a Freuch 
wine, with only a raised eyebrow as а 
response from my dinner partner. I f 
to understand why criticism. that is 
icaningful, well intended and even 
n tactful ph 
resented, Perhaps there are certain grounds 
on which no girl should tread. Are there? 
—Miss B. Ð.. Canton, О! 

That depends. Few acts are mon 


couched 


es is rejected or 


If the aroma of 
Field & Stream 
doesn’t remind 
you of a great 
autumn day in 
the woods... 


^ quality product of Philo Merris U.S.A. 
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threatening to one’s cgo than “well 
meant” correction of apparent errors. We 
put well-meant in quotes because the ип- 
conscious motive for correcting another 
may be precisely a hostile or aggressive 
impulse to one-up а person by shaking 
his self-esteem and trying to prove one’s 
own superiority. Moreover, objectivity is 
intellectual, not emotional; and while 
your advice may have been tactfully pre- 
sented, it is not a tactful act 10 critically 
approach another person. Your counsel 
on downshifting, for instance, may be 
geared toward efficiency, but your date's 
need at a given moment might not be 
related to efficiency. If his less perfect 
pronunciation brought the wine desired, 
the communication was adequately dem- 
onstrated. The important thing to deter- 
is 


mine before you stick your our in 
whether the person who has undertaken 
ta row the boat has demonstrated that 
his own means of propulsion is not suffi- 
cient for the situation. This principle 


remains the same for all sexes and all 
situations. 


is planning to send me to 
Brussels, where IJL be in charge of a 


know if there are any generally 
rules that can guide me in my negotia- 
tions.—V. G., Boston, Massachusetts. 

According to a research survey in 
“World-wide Executive Compensation” 
(Busines International Corporation), 
most companies pick up the tab for 
tickets for you and your family, the for- 
warding of household goods, medical ex- 
aminations, insurance, passport fees and 
similar costs. They sometimes balk at 
shipping personal possessions such as 
works of ari, antiques, boats, pets and 
Pianos, but may assume the storage costs. 
Provisions are usually made for adapt- 
ing your electrical appliances to foreign 
currents. Many companies ta care of 
allorney and brokerage fees, morigage 
repayments and taxes on real-estate trans- 
fers related to the forced disposal of а 
home or the breaking of an apartment 
lease. The shipment of a car will be 
reimbursed if it's going to be used jor 
business purposes. 


AA imos three years ago. I fell madly in 
h a girl and we dated for several 
months, until she terminated the reli- 
tionship. I sull want her ve 


love 


y much and 
k. We 
both travel in the same crowd and she is 
always very pleasant when we meet, My 
problem is that after two and a half 
years of being friends, I just don't 


would like to try to win her b: 


know how to approach her for a date, 
What do I do to make this situation 
iwkward?—F. W., Oklahoma City, 
homa. 

Fear in the face of a friendly attitude 
seems silly. Get two tickets for a special 
event you think she'd enjoy and invite 
her to go with you. 


Popile have told me that 1 can prolong 
the life of unexposed rolls of film by 
keeping them in the refrigerator. Is this 
truc?—L. M., Lostine, Oregon. 

Yes. Cold storage retards changes in 
the sensitized material. To avoid conden- 
sation of moisture, film removed from 
the refrigerator should not be opened 
for a couple of hours, so that the rolls 
can reach тоот temperature before being 
loaded into your camera. However, суеп 
though refrigeration prolongs the life of 
the film, it is always advisable to use the 
film before the expiration date stamped 
оп the box. 


lengthy evening 1 spent with 
1 just met and didn't expect 
10 sce again, I told her many impressive 
things about myself that weren't true, As 
iL turns out, we've been seeing а lot of 
each other since then and have developed 

beautiful and sound sexual union, 
other good things. I'm falling in 
love with her and even am thinking hope- 
fully of marriage. She's in love, too, I 
think, but with the guy I made up for 
her by lying. How can I kill the lies with- 
out. also myself in her cy 
B. B., Waco, Texas. 

Tell her honestly that you once lacked 
the confidence in yourself that you've 
gained by knowing her, and that out of 
the respect for her that has grown since 
you've met, you can’t go on any longer 
with the pretense. Then is up to her. 
But no matter what lies you've told her, 
175 you who have been developing the re- 
lationship, sexual and otherwise; and if 
she’s in love, you've a better than even 
chance that it’s nol with the fictitious 
character you created but with the crea- 
tor himself—in a word, you. 


а dozen 
thus qualify pert 
backslider. This time, I firmly intend to 
for good and have heard that it can 
be done with the aid of hypnosis. Is this 
зо, and whom can I contact? 
Scarsdale, New York 

Hypnosis is being used by some M. D.s 
on patients who want to kick the habit 
but who lack the will powcr to do it on 
their own. Since nol everyone is hypno- 
tizable, your first visit will enable the 
doctor to determine if you can respond 
to this type of treatment. As a rule, this 


an с 


onc 45-minute session—which involves 
instruction as well as hypnosis—is all 
that is necessary. Occasionally, however, 
the treatment may require several more 
visits, according lo the patient's degree 
of motivation. Statistics on the vate of 
cure—which is said to be encowaging— 
are still incomplete, Don't go to a stag 
hypnotist, since only an M.D, has the 
qualifications, training and understand- 
ing 10 help you. For further information, 
write to the American Society of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 800 Washington Avenue У. E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414. 


A itcr my “executivete 
been 
static electricity causes my slacks to cling 
to them, 15 there anything—short of 
hand laundering—that сап be done 
about thisz—T. L., Troy, Michigan 

Since excessive dryness is a contributo- 
ry cause of static, hang your socks in the 
bathroom while taking a shower. You 
might also try shaking them vigorously 
just prior to putting them on. 


gih” socks have 
chine laundered and dried, the 


INlisc months after I enlisted in the 
Army 1 Thad been seeing regularly 
gave birth to a baby, and I was 98 
percent convinced that the child was 
mine. I offered to pay all legal and 
medical expenses if she would agree to 
put the baby up for adoption. However, 
when 1 mentioned adoption, she became 
l and would have nothing to do 
the idea. 1 was advised 
ng any expenses if she pl 
keep the child, because I would then 
probably end up paying support for the 
1 years—and 1 did not find that 
either ble. І believe 
my original offer was fair and best for 
everyone concerned, but I still feel a little 
cold now when I think about it and my 
conscience sometimes bothers me. Did 1 
do the right th Sp/3 W. M., APO 
San Francisco, Californi 

Your offer was responsible, reasonable 
and fair, given the circumstances as you 


describe them, and it was rejected, The 
Situation is unfortunate, but there is 
nothing to be gained by adding guilt to 
the misfortune. We suggest, however, 
that you check with a lawyer about your 
rights in the matter of child support. 


АШ reasonable questions—[rom fash- 
ion, food and drink, hi-fi and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette 
will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 60611. The 
most provocative, pertinent queries will 
be presented on these pages cach month. 


Why did over 34 million record 
collectors рау 5 to join 


Record Club of America 


when other record or tape clubs 
would have accepted them free? 


Columbia 


Capitol 
Record Club 


Record Club. 


April 1969) 


Feb. 4, 1969) | Feb. 16, 1969) 


"Columbia 
Stereo Tape. 
Cartridge 
Service 
(as advertised 
in Playboy 
May 1965) 


REA Victor 
Record Club 


RECORD CLUB DF AMERICA 


ANNOUNCING... 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
HALF-PRICE MEMBERSHIP 


ONLY $2.50 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODA 


E TAPE SERVICE AT NO | 
XTRA MEMBERSHIP ЕЕ 


LP DISCOUNTS TO 719%- PRICES AS 


TAR YOU. 
CHOOSE FROM 
ALL LABELS? 
LP's OR TAPES, 
INCLUDING 
CARTRIDGE, 
CASSETTE AND 
REEL-TO-REEL 
TAPES? 


Choose ary LP or tape 
fn any label? No excep 
Mone? over 200 differ 
YES! ent. manutscturers 
cluding. Capitol, Co 
шша. RCA Victor. Ar- 

tel, Londen. ete 


Low as 996 PER RECORD! 
Typical all-label “Extra Discount” sale 
BUDGET SERIES AT 1⁄2 PRICE... $ .99 


Frank Sinatra = Petula Clark * Gien Campbell 
Nat Cole * Dean Martin * Dave Brubeck 


MUST YOU BUY 
A "MININUN"" 
NUMBER OF 
RECORDS OR 


cide! 


No obligations? No 
yearly quota! Take as 


NONE! mary, as fev, or roth 


ing at all if you so de: 


Jack Jones * John Gary and others 


BUDGET SERIES AT 72 PRICE... $1.25 
Woodie Guthrie = Oistrakh » Richter • Callas 
Rod McKuen * Tebaldi • Steinberg * Krips 
Peter Seeger * Munch = Casals and others... 


HOW MUCH 
MUST YOU 
SPEND TO 
FULFILL YOUR 


LEGAL 
OBLIGATION? 


You don't have to spend 
a penny because you’ 
Tot "legally obligate 
io buy even а single 
record or tape! 


BEST SELLERS АТ 1⁄2 PRICE $2.49 
Herb Alpert Simon & Garfunkel * Ramsey Lewis 
Belafonte = Supremes = Mamas & Papas 

TheCream * Eddie Arnold = Monkees anc others 


CAN YOU BUY 
ANY RECORO 
OR TAPE YOU 
WANT AT A 

DISCOUNT? 


риш. on S0% 1 == high os 79% discount en 
Your discount up to | | Frou lobes: RCA Vierer, Сосна Columbie, бессо. 
мо ALWAYS! 723, t serene [ солтус ord ones 


No exceptions! 


ТАРЕ Discounts — 3313% —ALL LABELS 


Do YOU EVER 
RECEIVE 
UNORDEREO 
RECORDS OR 
TAPES? 


There are no cards 
Which you must return 
NEVER! On, the, records and 
I tapes you want are sent 
—and only when you ask 

us to send them. 


HOW TONG 
MUST YOU 
WAIT FOR 

SELECTIONS 
TO ARRIVE? 


AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS” —ONLY BENEFITS: 


This is the way you want it—the 
only record and tape club with по 
sirings attached! Ordinary rec- 
ord ос tape clubs make you 
Choose from just a few labe 

usually their own! They make 
you buy up to [2 records or tapes 
a year usually at full price—to 
fulfil your obligation, And if you 
forget to return iheir monthly 
card—they send you a record or 


tape you don't want and a bill [Ее 


for $4.98, $5.98 ог $695! In ef- 
fect, you'may be charged almest double for 

your records and tapes. 

But Record Club of America 
Ends All That! 

We're the largest and only all label record 
and tape club in the world, Choose any LP 
ог tape, including cartridges and cassettes 
оп any label. including new releases. 
o exceptions! Take as many, or few, or no 
selections at all if vou so decide, Discounts 
are GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% 
OFF? You rever pay foll price! You get best 
Sellers for as low as 99e, plus a small han- 

jing and mailing charge. 

How Can We Break АН Record 
and Tape Club Rules! 

We are the only maior record and tape club 
NOT OWNED". NOT CONTROLLED... 
NOI SUBSIDIZED by any record or tape 
manufacturer anywhere. Therefore, we are 
never obliged by company policy 10 push 
ny one label, or honor the list price of any 
manufacturer: Nor аге we prevented by dis- 
tribution commitments. as are other maior 
record or tape clubs, from offering the very 

newest records and tapes. 


Join Record Club of America now and take 


5106 |NOLONG Your order processed 


same day received. No 
shipping on cycle. 


pon with check or monty order 
COT for regular $5.00 fce but 
опу HALF THAT PRICE 
just $250. You SAVE $250. 
Тыз entitles you to LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP — and you never. 
pay another club fee. 

Look What You Get. 
Lifetime Membership Card — 
guarantees you brand new LP's 
and tapes at discounts up to 79% 

Never less than 35 off. 
Free Giant Master Catalog — lists available 
of all Tabels! Over 15,000 listings! Also, 
FREE Master Catalog of Tapes sent on 
request. 
Disc Guide-The Club's FREE Magazine, 
and special Club sales announcements which 
bring you news of justissued new releases 
and exira discount specials 
Guaranteed Same-Day Service 
Record Club of America's own computer 
system shins order same day received! Every 
record brand new, fully guaranteed. 
Money Back Guarantee 
Tf you aren't absolutely delighted with our 
discounts (up to 79%)—return items within 
10 days апд membership fee will be re- 
funded AT ONCE! Join over one million 
budret wise record and tape collectors now. 
Mail coupon to: Record Club_of America 
Club Headquarters, York, Pa. 17405 


ua NOT Өй 


Your $2.50 membership fee entitles you to 
бшу or offer gift memberships to friengs, 
relatives, neighbors for only $1.00 each 
with fuli privileges, You сап split the 
total between you- the more gitt members 


Cartridges, Cassettes and Reel-to-Reel 


зе Choose any LP or tape x Every record and tape 
an any label! No excep- brand new, first quality, 
tions! Cartridges and factory fresh—and guar 
cassetes include anteed fully retumable! 
Ж No "quotas" to buy. — x All orders shipped 
Take O records or tapes same day receive 
oF 10 
d Save! Discounts up to д Ne “hold hack" on 
exciting new records and 
tapes! 
World's largest Master Catalog of 
available LP's to choose from when 
you join Record Club of America 
Lists over 15,000 available LP's on all labels! Clas- 
ical Popular Jazr-Fclk-Droadwey Е Hollywood 
Sound tracks. Spoken моге Rock and Roll Comedy 
“Rhythm & Blues- Country and Western Dancing 
Listening -Mosd! No Exceptions? 


Master Tape Catalog of available car- 
tridge, cassette and reel-to-reel tapes 
sent on request at no extra member- 
ship fee. 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA — X970.) 
Club Headquarters, York, Pa. 17405 


lush me lifetime Membership Card, Free Giant Master 
Catalogis) (check box below) and Disc Guide at this limited 
Special Introductory Half Price membership offer. 1 enclose 
NOT the regular $5.00 membership fee—but only $2.50. 
(Never another club fee for the rest of my life.) This entitles 
те to buy any LP's and Tapes at discounts up to 79% plus а 
Small mailing and handling charge. 1 am not obligated to buy 
any records of tapes no yearly quota. If not completely de. 
еб | may return items above within 10 days for imme- 
diate refurd of membership fee. 
D Send Master LP Catalog [Send Master Tape Catalog 
Also send. — Gift Membership(s)at $1.00 each to the 
names on attached sheet. Indicate master catalogs required. 
Tenctose Total of $___covering one $2.50 Lifetime 
Membership plus any Gift Memberships at $1.00 each. 


Print Name. 


Address: 


you gel-the more you save! 
38 @ 1969 RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA, INC. 


advantage of this special INTRODUCTORY 


SSS eee 
HALF PRICE membership offer. Mail cou- 
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WHEN THE NAME OF THE GAME 
IS GREAT GROOMING 
THE NAME OF THE LINE IS COMMAND, 


When the name of the game is holding your hair, the name of the hairdressing is Command Hair Spray. This one _ 
holds without grease, without oil, without stiffness. В That's what you call a natural hold. It's опе of the 


things a man wants. And what a man wants a man gets with any one of the great groomers by Command. 
© Copyright A-C Alberto-Culver Co, Melrose Park, Ill, U.S.A. 1969 
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THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


GODLESS COMMUNIST PLOTS 

The linking of sex edu 
godless Com self. clearly 
part of a godless Communist plot. After 
all, how better to destroy this country 
than to deprive the young of the educa- 


ion with a 


nist plot is 


tion they need and thereby perpetuate 


the confi 
parents? 


n and schizophrenia of their 


Philip D. Harvey 
Salisbury, Connecticut 


THE PLOT THICKENS 

The late exponent of the sc 
education-is-a-Communist.plot. theory 
U.S. Congressman James В. Utt. Accord- 


is 


g to The Sacramento Bee: 


Rep. James B. Utt (R-Cal) sa 
scx education and rock'n'roll m 


sic are part of a Communist couspir- 
acy to destroy America. 

The Califor Republican also 
contended . . . Communists 1 
filtrated all levels of the clergy 
cflort to destroy moral standards 
one step in а world-wide conspiracy. 

The California Congressman said 
. . . Communists also used “hypnotic, 
rhythmic music (0 asist in gaining 
acceptance of their evil programs. . . - 


rock ^n'-rollers use the Pavlovian red 
nique to produce artificial neuroses 
in our young people.” 


nk T. Buress, Jr. 
cramento, Calilornia 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY 

In ihe current right-wing campaign 
inst sex education, а great deal of 
wild literature is being circulated. (The 
Playboy Forum, June). Another pamphlet 


eduction but almost everything else is a 
Communist plot. The leaflet is titled “AN 
lust Know How Reds Work in 
Government” and I quote some in- 
teresting exce 


Washington was in 1942 what it is 
today—a city in which, as one bu- 
т atly assured me, 
Communist to 


меги compl 
You've got to be 
get anywhere." 
On 3 March 1938, Congressman. 
ncis E. Walker published a re- 
port that "the Kremlin has succeed- 
ed in enlisting, at a conser 
estimate, more Шап 1,000,000 Amer 
icans. , . . There ате at this moment 


the equivalent of some 20 combat 
divisions of enemy troops on Amer 


troops that are loyal only 


can soil. . 
to the Sov 
are now living 
been partly occupied. 

Taxation has always been one 
of the primary instruments of the 
Communist conspiracy. You may re- 
member the famous remark that is 
attributed to Harry Hopkins, E know 
not how accurately: "We have to 
bleed the American pigs dry before 
we butcher them. 

Now [the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare] is the agen 
cy that is spending its money 10 
promote such things as fluoridation 
of public water supplies. 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare is also the agency 
currenily promoting another 
Communist sl . . , mental 
health... 

Observers in. Washington estimate 
that 75 percent to 80 percent of the 
responsible officers are conspir 


I thought this kind of thing di 
was buried with Senator Joe McCarthy. 
iet Hermosa 
Chicago, Illinois 


RESPONSIBLE CRITICISM 
In attacking the Birchers and Birch- 
symps to whom sex education (and, 
doubtless, se Commie plot, 
i . "Parents who 

bout the future 
ldren and their country will 
е honest. criticism and discussion 
education, which is still in its in- 
faucy and, admittedly, imperlect" (The 
Playboy Forum, June). In point of fact, 
criticism of sex education is not а monop- 
oly of right-wing ignoramuses. Several 
psychiatrists have recently raised ques- 
tions about whether the wrong kind of 
sex education at the wrong time сап be 
harmful to а child’s sexual development. 
“These psychiatrists are particularly con- 
cerned about the so-called latency period, 
described by Freud as the period roughly 
between the ages of 6 and 11, when chil- 
submerged and 


lets. According to Dr. Rhoda Lora 
New York child analyst, "Pres 
sexual material during this period ov 
whelms, embarrasses, upsets and excites 
the children, forcing them in turn to then 


РРР 
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Look closely at the 
photographer's left 
index finger. It's on a 

switch which allows 

him to make a choice 

between two separate I 
exposure meter systems. 
The Mamiya/Sckor DTL 

is the world’s first 35mm, 
single lens reflex camera / 


ith two separate through 


the lens exposure reading. 
systems. Why two? Because. 
subjects with front lighting. 
are measured easiest with an 
“averaged” meter system. With 
back or side lighting you need a 
“spot” meter system to read the 
most important part of the picture. 
Almost all fine 35mm SLR cameras 
have one of these systems; only the 
Mamiya/Sekor DTL has both. The 
DTL with every important SLR 
feature is priced from less than 
S180, plus case. Ask for a demon- 
‘stration at your photo dealer 
or write for folder. 


mamiya/sekor 
Ponder8Best, 11201 West Pi 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, 

California 90064. 
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repress all of these troublesome feelings." 
Dr. Gerald Sandson of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health also believes 


that sex instruction during the lauten 
cy period cam upset а child's psychic 
equilibrium. 


Many other psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists disagree, of course, arguing that 
the latency’ period is a fiction, that chil 
dren are always interested in sex. Others 
say that, if such a period of low sex drive 
exists, it is the logical time to furnish a 
child with factual information about sex, 
since his absorption of this material won't 
be complicated by powerful sexual fecl 
i Klerone of the Sex 
n Council of 
l of the 
ion of our 
existed, it did so 


rd that if it ever 


in less sexually stimulated societies. 
In our society, the so-called Iuency is 
ly d And the case for sex 


ed 
les: 


nera] has been well 
ум Dr. Charles Socar 


education 
by psycho 


No aspect of life is untouched by 
the rich benefits and rewards of ful- 
filled sex or conversely by the 
impoverishment and disability which 
m disturbed sexuality. In 
x education, we 


programs 
crime, violence 
adjust 


ng a decrease 
nd lives blighted by 


sexual mal 


I debate on sex educa- 
tion continues, but, please note, not 
merely on the level of stupid scurrility 
but also on the level of informed and 
responsible discussion 
Walter Fidm: 
Wilmington, 


So the nation 


Delaware 


ROSEMARY'S BABY 

The lener in the April Playboy Forum 
Пот Roma in which he 
quotes inane di inst Rosemary's 
Buby, Several writers sug 
gest that the presence of sex in Ame 
movies 15 a Communist. plot. But com 
munism (as the Russians practice it) is 
one of the most puritanical systems in 
history. Communists, in fact, are in com- 
| the would-be censors 
in our own country. A movie like Rose 
marys Baby would never be permitted 
in the Sovi ion. So Polanski's iti 
are th m like Communists, and Po- 
Tanski, 


plete accord w 


D. Bruce Ве 
Chicago, Hlinois 


PROTESTANT PROTEST 

I am a student at Dakota Wesleyan 
University, a Methodistsponsored pri- 
vate college, in Mitchell, South Dakota 
When leading members of the Methodist 
Church here led a campaign that ended 
in the confiscation of the film Candy and 


FORUM NEWSFRONT 


a survey of events related to issues raised by “the playboy philosoph 


SLIDE TO SODOM 
vi, ansNisora—Dr.. Gordon V. 
Drake, crusader against the "Communist 
ducation plot,” addressed a rally of 
1000 in St. Раш and offered a medley 
of his favorite charges. According to the 
St, Paul Pioneer Press, Dr. Drake told the 
audience that several prominent individu- 
als and some of the largest U.S. corpora- 
tions, as well as the United Nations, were 
involeed in the sex-edication plot. He 
also attacked water fluoridation, the Amer- 
ican press, television and Darwin's theory 
of evolution; suggested that being homo- 
sexual means you do not believe in God; 
warned that birth-control chemicals can 
be legislated into drinking water the same 
way fluoride has been; explamed that if 
God had meant us to be nudists, He 
would have created us with итог at 
least feathers; and concluded that America 
is “heading for Sodom and Gomorah on 
a greased slide.” 


HOMOSEXUALS AND THE DRAFT 

пов ANGELES—Despite his 
that he was homosexual, a young Califor- 
nian was classified I-A, ordered to report 
for induction and indicted as a draft 
evader when he vefused. A court-ordered 
psychiatrie examination has upheld the 
man's contention and he has been rechas- 
sified 1-F. The case is one of several 
thal the Committee to Fight Exclusion 
of Homosexuals from the Armed Fores 
has called to public attention, claiming 
that the Department of Defense is covertly 
violating. us own offical policy of nol 
accepting homophiles for service, The 
committee has demanded that the De- 
partment of Defense either state that 
homosexuals are acceptable or follow in 
all cases its announced rule of excluding 
them. 


insistence 


ADULTERY A? ил 

хил вкла hase long felt that 
the Biblical injunction that placed covet 
ing one's neighbor's wije on the 
moral level as actual adultery is one of 
the most psychologically destructive heir- 
looms that the [udaco-Christian moral 
tradition has bequeathed to us,” Dr. Judd. 
Marmor of UCLA told a session of the 
American Psychiatric Association meeting 
al Miami Beach. He said that daydream- 
ing about sexual infidelity is common- 
place and is injurious only to people who 
cannot tell the difference between thought 
and action and who try to repress aware- 
ness of their natural desires. Even when 
wo people remain exclusively and perma- 
nently faithful to each other, said Dr. 
Marmor, “H is probably universally truc 
tal... occasional sexual fantasies con- 
cerning other members of the opposite 
Pointing out that the need for 


DG 


same 


sex occur.” 


physical exclusivity in a marriage varies 
greatly from individual to individual and 
from culture to culture, the doctor offered 
this watchword for mental hygiene: “A 
thought of infidelity a day (without guilt) 
Keeps the psychoanalyst away.” 
Addressing the same meeting, Dr. 
Leon Salzman of Georgetown University 
reported his finding that most adulis 
who actually engage in extramarital ac- 
iiy escape serious guilt feelings by justi- 
fying their behavior on the grounds that 
il enables them to “remain married and 
tolerate both their marriage and their 
partner.” In such cases, infidelity is wen 
as a means of preserving a desirable, but 
otherwise untenable, relationship 


THE FIRST SEX 

ANN мисишлх—Ренарз em- 
boldened by the present climate of revolt, 
a small group in Ann Arbor has formed 
the Society for the Emancipation of the 
American Male. Its goals are revolution- 
ary: lo compete with feminism and “тес 
store the American patriarchy.” According 
to SLE. A.M. spokesman Carlion M. 
Brown, the organization. was provoked 
into existence by the rise of such militant 
feminist groups as the National Organiza- 
tion for Women (N. O. W.)and the Wom- 
en's Liberation. Front, both composed 
of women who, says Brown, "are dissatis- 
fied with the progress tke carly feminists 
made botching up themselves, their fami- 
lies and the country" Through its publi- 
cation, The Patriarch, 5. E. A.M. will 
advise its members on how to regain con- 
trol of their families and will coach wom- 
en in the art of pleasing and holding on- 
to thei husbands, It will also work to 
preserve the family, to encourage a 
healthy polarity between the sexes and to 
extol the sanctity of the male and female 
roles” 


ARBOR, 


and to battle against “diserimina- 
tory divorce, alimony and child custody 
laws." SE. A. М. asserts that many of 
America's social and. psychological ills can 
be traced to the confusion of sexual voles 
attending ow transition to what the or- 
ganization sees as а society dominated by 
women. For (his, Brown concedes, 
ате as much to blame as women 
toned a lot of once lovely and good 
women into masculinized and embittered 
neurolics simply by shirking our respon- 
sibilities as men and by not treating them 
like women and respecting their femi- 
ninily but by treating them like objecis 
or like brothers." Women who share 
such views may join S. E. A. Ms ladies" 
auxiliary. 


men 


We've 


ONCE-A-YEAR PILL 
cmcaco—A group of doctors has an- 
nounced work on a contraceptive that 


may prevent pregnancies for as long as а 
year after a single application. A capsule 
containing progestins is implanted in the 
uterus with the aid of an intra-uterine 
device, and slow leakage of the hormones 
prevents fertilized eges from adhering to 
the uterine wall. Besides obviating the 
need for close calendar watching, the 
device confines its effects to the uterus 
and does not cause the general metabolic 
changes associated with the oval pill that 
sometimes lead to undesirable side effects 
At Michael Reese Hospital, the doctors 
used the device on 34 and 4 
Rhesus monkeys, with promising vesuli 
but they emphasized that the new birth- 
control method is shill in the early stag 
of development and will not be available 
for widespread use for at least a year. 


women 


PARTIAL VICTORY FOR BAIRD 

Bosron—Ruling on the case of birth- 
control crusader William Baird, the Mas- 
sachuselts Supreme Court unanimously 
struck down the state law against dissemi- 
nating contraceptive information. By a 
vote of four to three, however, the Court 
upheld an amendment stipulating that 
only doctors and druggists may dispense 
contraceptives and then only to married 
persons. Baird was arrested in April 
1967, after a lecture at Boston University, 
during which he exhibited birth-control 
devices and gave a foam contraceptive to 
а girl from the audience, The majority 
opinion. stated that his lecture “was an 
exercise of a right of free speech which has 
First Amendment protection. To the ex- 
tent that [the law) prohibits exhibiting. 
it is unconstitutional as applied to the 
defendant in this case” The three dis- 
senting judges declared that the entire 
law should have been held unconstitu- 
tional, Baird's conviction for unlawful dis- 
tribution having been upheld, however, 
he was subsequently sentenced to three 
months in prison. Sentence was stayed, 
pending further appeals, and Baird's at- 
torney, Joseph J. Ballivo, declared him- 
selj “disheartened, in the light of the 
close split decision," that Baird received 
any prison sentence at all, and he vowed 
continuing efforts to keep the birth- 
control crusader out of jail and to over 
tum the remainder of the law. 


THE LEARY DECISION 
WASHINGTON,  n.c—In 
Timothy Learys marijuana conviction, 
the Supreme Court ruled that two key 
provisions of the Federal anti-pot laws 
violated the Fifth Amendment and were, 
therefore, unenforceable, The provision 
requiring payment of a transfer tax on 
marijuana (5100 per ounce) was found 
lo be self-incriminating, in that compli- 
ance invited prosecution under other 
Federal and state narcotics laws. The law 
making it illegal to import marijuana 
from abroad without proper authority 


overturning 


contains a section presuming that any- 
one possessing marijuana must have 
known it was imported. This, the Court 
decided, is а denial of due process of 
law, also guaranteed under the Fifth 
Amendment. The ruling has prevented 
the prosecution of about 100 Federal 
cases and is expected to overturn convic- 
lions in many others. However, the deci- 
sion leaves undisturbed Federal laws 
against the sale of marijuana and per- 
mits prosecution for illegal importation, 
if it can be proved that the accused 
knew the marijuana was not grown in 
the U.S. Furthermore, state marijuana 
statutes are unaffected, and Congress is 
free 10 enact new anti pot legislation. 


PSYCHIATRY AND JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C— When Maurice T. 
Millard was arrested in 1962 for exhibi- 
tionim, he faced a sentence of 90 days 
in jail or a $300 fine—if he weie found 
sane, Millard, however, was declared nei- 
ther sane nor insane but psychopathic 
and. under the Districts sexual. psycho- 
path statute, was committed to St, Flizn- 
beth's Hospital, where he might have 
remained forever, since the statute allows 
indefinite detention of persons “likely to 
attack or otherwise inflict injury, lois, 
pain or other evil on the objects of his 
desire.” When Millard last year sued for 
his release, Ure trial court rejected his 
plea; but the U.S. Court of Appeals, in 
а two-to-one vote, has released him, saying: 


Substantively, there is serious ques- 
tion whether the мае сан ever 
confine a citizen against his will sim- 
ply because he is likely 10 be danger- 
ous in the future, as opposed. to 
having actually been dangerous in 
the past. 

But the requirement for commit- 
ment for dangerousness is not the 
mere possibility of serious harm but 
ils likelihood. The trial court made 
no effort to evaluate the probability, 
as opposed to the possibility, of such 
harm. recognize the difheulty of 
such determinations. But the fact 
that Millard ... must bear the bur- 
den of showing that he does not fall 
within the statutory definition of 
sexual psychopathy does not imply, 
as the Government suggests, that he 
must demonstrate that it is “certain 
or highly probable that appellant, if 
released, would not [repeat his 
crime" 


The court indicated, however, that the 
decision took into account the compara- 
tive harmlessness of exhibitionism—ehich 
psychiatrists had testified would cause 
serious upset only to a “very seclusive, 
withdiawn, shy, sensitive, suspicious" 
woman and only for “two or thiee days,” 
whereas other women might merely find 


such conduct “amusing 


the arrest of the theater owner, а group 
of concerned students issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


We, as members of the bod 
of Christ, mı 
of the community 
Methodists have perpet 
ble standard in the advo 
the banning of certain movies. Our 

ions arise from our opposition to 
this stand. 

The Church must always be care- 
ful not to violate the very concept 
that protects it under law. The Prot- 
nch of the body of Christ 
aded upon Chri liberty 
ased upon the freedom of choice. 
We feel that freedom of choice pre- 
cludes censorship in any form. 


Harvey R. Weisser 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


CATHOLIC CHANGE 
A group of us at Boston College have 
formed а company, Filmakers, Inc., and 
we just finished shooting our first film, 
The Trap (which, I am proud to say, 1 
wrote and directed). 
In this film, scen 


of homosexuality, 


Lesbianism, nudity and some fight se- 
quences involving naked girls were shot 
on campus with the consent of the a 


ministration. In Lact, some of the Jes 
teachers were watching us shoot the 
scenes, with nary a word of complaint 
s really 
when a conser ive Ко 
lege situated in the heart of puritan 
Boston can let us do this. 
Joseph Caulfield 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


CANADIAN CANDOR 
Reading about 


the efforts to censor 


ested to me th 


PLAYHOY'S r исеме 
hearing something about Canadian ^7 
A recent play on CBC's Festival actually 
showed the sex organs of тко children, 
g boy and a gi well as the 
ts of a handsomely endowed te 
ince then I have been check- 
e papers for signs of an increase 

s and general moral decay. To 
| seems calm. What can this 


ames R, Ba: 
dmonton, Albe: 


ba 


DOUBLE-STANDARD CENSORSHIP 

I was both amused and astonished by 
the lener in the February Playboy Fo- 
rum from the fellow who, alter seeing 
some stag films at a friend's house, 
learned that they had been loaned for 
the evening by 1 agent who had 
confiscated them during an “obscenity 
id. The reason I was surprised is that I 
had virtually the same experience on 
board my ship in the Gulf of Tonkin. In 
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my case, after secing a porny movie, I 
learned that the officer showing it (in his 
private quarters) had borrowed it from 
the Chief Master at Arms—who had œn- 
fiscated it while arresting a sailor lor pos- 
session of obscene contraband! 

(Name withheld by request) 

FPO San Francisco, California 


THE POWER TO CENSOR 

The following is a leticr to Mr. John 
Troan, editor of The Pittsburgh. Pre: 
concerning his crusade against “obsce 


ity”: 


The essence of free speech is free- 
dom for the expression that you 
hate: in other words, the other [ek 
lows freedom. In trying to live 


peacefully in a civilized society, we 
must all recognize that none of us 


has the right to retain freedoms we 
would deny to others. 

If we are to abandon the practice 
of respecting cach other's freedom, 
then I have 
ban your writing as you 
what you call pornography. Ever 
book is objectionable to somebody 
and the decision to ban a liter- 
ary work is determined, ulti 
whoever has the power to а 
my opinion, your own writing 1 
more potential for evil than pornog: 

phy. For example, your continual 
bad-mouthing of the courts and ad- 
vocacy of policestate procedures 
could result in the destruction of 
our democracy; pornography could 
not accomplish this. Believing this, 
do I have the right to suppress your 
If not, where do you get 
the right to suppress the writ 
you find objectionable? 


Hymen Diamond 
Auorney at Law 
Monroeville, Pennsylvani. 


DOCTORS AND SEX 

As a consultant on sexual behavior, I 
was most interested in the letter titled 
Dr. Strangelove,” in the April Playboy 
orum. 14 illustrates а matter of which a 
majority of people are unaware. To 
many, it might seem that the leuer writ- 
сг was just unfortunate in choosing а 
doctor who was biased in his attitude. to- 
sex and totally ignorant of the trcat- 


ment of sexual disorders. Аа the 
vast majority of these practi the 
medical | allied professions 

Че or no knowledge of sex and 


are subject to the same emotional con- 
i as their patients are. 
lt is not theirs, lor normal 
struction im sexual behavior and the 
treatment of sexual. problems has never 
been an integral part of the medical 
curriculum, It is only within the past few 
years that some of the more progressive 
edical schools in the United States 
e seen fit to introduce such instruc- 


ha 


n as an addendum to their course 
schedules. Unhappily, a great number of 
doctors have an embarrassed, censorious 
or perfunctory attitude toward this most 
vital aspect of their patients’ lives, and 
every consultant on sexual problems reg- 
ularly hears, “Oh, 1 could never discuss 
that with my doctor 

There are, of course, doctors who are 
au courant with the results of modem 
sex research and are extremely compe- 
tent in their handling of sexual prob- 
Jems. But this is usually due to their own 

merest, rather than to their medic 
education. 

This gap in medical education must 
be brought to public notice and reme- 
died on a national scale 
Malcolm L. Mitchell 
Fellow of the Royal Society of He: 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 

At Happer 
nuary of this year for Christian young 
people, the Reverend Jay Kesler, the fe: 
tured speaker, quoted Hugh Hefner as 
follows: “Hefner himself has said, To 
me, a woman is like a bottle of pop. 
When it's empty, I throw it away. I don't 
have time to return the bottle to the 
store for the twocents deposit. I prefer 
the no-deposit, no-return kind, You just 
throw it away when you're done with 


Is this quotation substantially correct? 
Please don't give me any evasive answers, 
such as “It does not reflect h 
attitude,” etc. Just tell m 
say it, or did a Christian minister get 
up in front of several hundred young 
people and lie his head oll? 

William J. Draper 
San Antonio, Texas 

Hefner has never said anything re- 

motely resembling this quote. 


SEXUAL TOTALITARIANS 
Formerly, we were told by moralizers 
that propagation was the only pu 
of the sex act. Today's libe 
men have a new party line: Love is the 
raison d'ètre of the sex act: it is good 
when it takes place withi мех! of 
gul relations| 1 when 


ip and bı 
al or promiscuous or when the 
sexual partner is considered а mere ob- 
ject for one's gratification 
These liberals are 
ns, Their moralizing attitude 
ically the same as it was in the old d. 
they've just discovered а new set of r 
sons for saying "Don't." The acceptance 
of their views will leave everyone frus- 
trated, except those whose main passion 
in life is control of others. 
Glen A. Dahlquist 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


crually sexual total- 
bas 


ANTI-FLOWER POWER 
I wish to call attention to the relentless 
efforts of our commanding gencral to 


Is from this Marine 
ion. He has issued a verbal 
order to military police guarding the 
gates to instruct all motorists with flower 
decorations on their vehicles to remove 
these items or forfeit their base bumper 
stickers and receive citations, w 
become part of ih 
records. Without the bumper sticker, 
vehide can't be operated on the station. 

‘The general's expressed opinion is t 
the flower decorations are symbolic of 
subversive orga st, there 
at to all mili 
tary [кор at this post. One would think 
the general had more important things 
to do, 


me withheld by request) 
ine Corps Air Station 
Cherry Point, North Carol 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
I understand our Government is seri- 
ously con polishing the draft 
and creating a volunteer professional 
Army. While I oppose a peacctime draft, 
I am also very apprehen 
project. The volunteer soldier i 
ingly loyal to his superiors and to his con- 
ception of his duty. An Army cor 
solely of this type of man and possessi 
the firepower of the U.S. Army would 
put invincible strength in the hands of its 
commanders, Members of Congress should 
consider carefully the posible conse- 
quences of creating such a force before 
they vote on this bill. 
L/Cpl. Larry G. Kemple 

FPO Seattle, Washington 


LIBERALIZING THE ARMY 

After reading Cadet Lieutenant John 
T. Grasso’s thoughtful letter (The Playboy 
Forum, May), it occurred to me that 
many of the opponents of 
ot alert to 
the ways that these programs can 
ly aid the causes of change and soc 
reform. Nearly everyone recognizes the 
influence exercised by military olficers; my 
point is that olhcers graduated from col 
lege R.O. T. C. prog е shared in 
the liberal educ п most univer. 
2 In short, if this poten 

ssive military officers 
were cut off, the military Services would 
become even more conservative in their 
outlook. 

Cadet Maj. Jim Reed, A. F. R. O. T. C. 

Washington Univ 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WHO OWNS ERIK WHITEHORN? 

1 was delighted to read, in the May 
Playboy Forum, about Mrs Evelyn White- 
horn, who Claims that her son, Е 
belongs to her until h nd, there- 
fore, be drafted into the Army. 


А 


Ashington and never complain when 
- owners come and take their young 
away for slaughter. 1 have believed for 
80 years now that people are not sheep 
or caule or domestic animals; they are 
not owned by the Government in W: 
ington or by any other government. Bı 
ht to press 
y servitude 


talim (the North) and 
n (the South). It is s 
that, after the victory of free enterprise 
and libertarianism, we have returned to 
mystique, in both North and 
soverning 
divine right 


Alan Warren 
Boston, Massachusetts 


opportu; 
plaud Mrs. Whitehorn, who is refusing 
to let her son be drafted and says he 


belongs to her, not то the Government 


courage to be a pacifist than it does to 
pick up a weapon and murder a fellow 
human bein, 
Although the Vietnam issue is cause 
enough for anyone to rebel, there arc 
many other reasons for a person to stay 
out of the Army. When a man t 
Armed Forces oath, he gives up a 
rights 1 
being. He 
the Vth Amend 
И you print this, p 
Sp/4 Wi 3 

APO New York, New York 


FREEDOM TODAY 
I was very much impressed with Frank 
Tucker's thoughtful letter on the misuse 
of the word freedom in the modern 
world (The Playboy Forum, February). 
Mr. Tucker would be even more sus 
cious of the word if he could come to 
View and join us in this dirty war. 
We busily go about our daily liberation 
of this magic country by blowing away 
bv butchering prisoners 
ating enemy hospitals, 
while our leaders mouth pious platitudes 
and resounding lies about freedom. The 
truth is Шах we are here because we are 
not free, because we were conscripted 
into a е army under the threat of 
imprisonment if we resisted. 
(Name withheld by request) 
FPO San Francisco, California 


С.О. IN VIETNAM 
On April 22, 1969, at 2:30 А. 
First Class Louis A. 
by the U.S. Army to V 
Private First Class Ni 


m Private 
was abducted 
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DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 3 
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Mushrooms. 
This week’s perfect martini secret. 


Marinate button mushrooms in vermouth 
and use the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. The perfect martini gin. 
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observer of the Catholic faith: his father 
left France in 1952 so that he would not 
be forced to violate his religion by fight- 
ing in Vietnam. As a result of his father's 
ichings and his own religious convic- 
ate Fi as Negre has be- 


applied for C.O. status, but the Army 
relused to give it to him. Private First 
Class Negre's chaplain, Father (Lieutenant 
Colonel) Charles L. Richard, stated of 

s i the man 
fs should be hon- 
5 Negre 
fused orders ıo go to Viemam 13 times 
and has been acquitted of relusing orders 
in two courtsmartial because the orders 
were considered invalid. The military 
hearing officer, Captain Ronald L. Van 
Wert, stated: “There is no question that 
Private Fiet Class Negre’s beliefs are 
religious.” Yet the Army not only re- 
fused to give him a С.О. but also re- 
fused to give him noncombatant status. 
The Amy tried once to carry him onto 
а plane to Vietnam when he refused to 
board under his own power. Only a 
upreme Court injunction kept him 
from being placed on the planc. On 
Monday, April 21, it was learned. that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had ruled against Private First Class 
Negre: They refused to grant another 
injunction. At this time, Private First 
Class Negre is in Vietnam and what will 
happen to him is s the hands of the 
Army. 


The Davis Resistance 


MILITARY INJUSTICE 

In our opinion, a sit-down demonstra- 
tion is a valid, useful and nonviolent 
form of protest, which is a constitutional 
right of all American zens. The U. S. 
Army seems out of couch with present 
realities in denying the soldicrs accused 
of mui stockade their 
democratic. right. кре lly considering 
the circumstances—the f. of a 
fellow prisoner and the poor conditions 
in the military jail—the soldiers w 
under a moral obli; 
punish them for this act of valor is 
vicious and inhuman in itself. This dem- 
onstration occurred im a noncombat sit- 
ation and its nonviolent nature did 
not endanger any lives. The severity of 
the sentence constitutes cruel and im- 
usual punishment for an action we consid 
er not an offense at all. If, as it appears, 
the Army is incteasingly oblivious of 
cepted civilian standards, its discipline 
must be based only on fear. It is а bleak 
prospect if our future defense rests upon 
intimidation. 

We feel th: 


if the United States is 
ever to regain its self-respect, such repres- 
ive and inhuman punishments as were 
nposed on these men must cease and 
the persons responsible for their persecu 
tion must be removed. We urge that the 


cases of these soldiers be carefully recon- 
sidered in order to obtain the justice 
they deserve. 
(Signed by 137 students) 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, New York. 


THE OLEO STRUT 

I would like to reply to the May 
Playboy Forum letter from the Reverend 
Bob Johnson, concerning the Oleo Strut 
colfechouse in Killeen, Texas. I am a GI 
who has been associated with the Strut 
since it opened in July 1968. 
rst, where the Reverend Bob Johnson 
d we were Communists is beyond me. 
We have no hot line to either Moscow or 
Peking. and 1 sur 
democratic in our dealings with oth 
Шап he is with his parish. Nor do we 
bear false witness against our neighbors. 

The Reverend Bob Johnson scems 10 be 
suffering from the mixonception that, be- 
cause we oppose the war in Vietnam, w 
are cowards. It may interest the good 
Reverend i0 know that Тат а Vietnam 
veteran, as аге many of the Gls at the 
Strut. Most of us served as Infantrymen 
or tankers and some of the guys are still 


am we are more 


carrying scars, mental and physical, to 
prove it. Anybody can sit around, get 
drunk and rant about killing Vietnamese 


—inore commonly referred to by many 
armchair patriots as gooks—but it takes 
€ to expose oneself to public ridicule 
nd scorn and possible repression by the 
itary for standing up and admitting 
ar is both immoral and illegal after 
ing scen it and fought in it yourself. 

The Reverend Bob Johnson also states 
that the customers of the Strut number 
“seven or cight soldiers of the undesirable 
variety, who should have received dishon- 
orable discharges long apo." "That is an 
out-and-out lie. It's hard to say how many 
people came at any given time 10 the 
Strut, because of the turnover in troops 
at Fort Hood. But on many nights it was 
» crowded there wasn't enough room for 
everybody. to sit 

If the Reverend is so righteous, why 
doesn't he attack the | sharks who 
make their money by fleecing the soldiers? 
Why does he attack the Strut, one of the 
few places in Killeen where a soldier cin 
go. even if he's broke? There are a few 
Service centers run by the Church. I was 
thrown out of one because my hair w 
100 long. 1 left another one when a min- 
ister started telling me how there 
good blacks, who know their place, 
bad blacks, who don't, and how he hates 
these bad blacks. His ignorance and bigot- 
ry drove me out. 

The resistance in the military doesn't 
stem from a Communist plot or from the 
Olco Strut. The resistance was there long 
before; it stems from conditions, he 
men are tired of being treated as some- 
thing subhuman; they are tired of being 
used and fied to. For many of us. the 
American Dream died when we saw the 


other side of it at work in Vietnam. And 
we're tired of having our lives used as 
tools by a small minority who control 
the wealth and power. 
Daniel W. Scott 
Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri 


I was stationed in Killeen, Texas, for 
seven months, and I'd like to know how 
often—if ever—ihe Reverend Bob Joh 
actually been to the Oleo Strut. 
He said the Servicemen who go there are 
undesirable. 1 went to the Oleo Strut 
and I wear the Silver Star with a V for 
valor, as well as two Purple Hearts. T was 
wounded in the arms and chest in Viet 
nam. Im taking a Vietnameselangu 
course now in Washington, and I pl 
to return to Southeast Asia as soon as 
possible. 

Reverend Johnson, if I'm undesirable, 
you go fight in Vietnam instead of me. 

Sp/2 Ronald Rice 
Washington, D.C. 


I wish to apologize to your enlight 
ened readers on behalf of us enlightened 
Texans. We're not all simple-minded and 


bigoted like Bob Johnson, whose attack 
on the Oleo Strut colfechouse and 
patrons appeared in the May Playboy 
Forum. Obviously, Mr, Johnson has lor- 
gotten who the Prince of Peace was and 
what he stood for. 


P. A. Massengale 
ап Antonio, Texas 


MARIJUANA AND THE MILITARY 
Force, serving in Viet- 
nam and awaiting trial, along with one 
of my buddies, for alleged possession 
of marijuana. The incident that led to 
тем took place over three months 
о amd, so far, no formal charges have 
been brought against us. We have not 
permiued to leave Vietnam and 
n home. My buddy was to have 
gone back to the States 40 days ago 
cight days from the time I'm wri 
this, 1 will have completed my one-year 
tour here. 
All our 


offic 


inquiries to the base legal 
have left us completely in the dark 
as to when aud if we are to be wied and 
whether we will be permitted to leave 
1 counsel ap- 
le interest in the 
ed that we are guilty. 
"There is, to my knowledge, little hope of 
ian counsel here, and we 
certainly can't afford to fly a civilian Taw- 
yer over from the States. 
I had always thought the Constitution 
en the right 


guaranteed an Amer 
to a speedy t 


ne R. Wallace 
ncisco, California 


Military justice has degenerated to 
such a degree that 1 feel 1 must speak 


out and Jet an inside view be known to 
those on the outside. 

What possible delense is there for a 
system that sentences a man to five vears 
for desertion in Vietnam. and sentences 
another to 16 years for passively protest 
ing the killing of a fellow inmate in the 
stockade, a system that punishes а man 
more severely for smoking pot than for 
g or going A. W. O.L? 
Some of the commanders 
čast are becoming more lenient toward 
individ s. free speech and pot 
and, in doing so. have found that hip- 
pier troops work harder. It’s time for all 
officers to realize that their job is to 
punish the enemy soldiers, not their 
own. 


a the Far 


Sp/1 Manny Menddovitch 
APO San Francisco, Califor 


WHITE-HAT LAWS 
Гуе just returned to Viernam for my 
second voluntary tour and I am about 
to be tried for a crime thar shouldn't be 
possession of marijuana. 
ted men, N. C. Os 
officers can. get drunk on beer or hard 
liquor and endanger lives and property. 
it is frequently winked at. Mere 
n of i on the other 


Since joining my present unit, my rec 
ord for attendance and performance of 
duties has been impeccable, which is 
mote than can be said for some of my 
ы эң. booze-drinking peers. When 
the kws of пту are made not in 
accordance with reason and justice but 
in conformity with some sort of white- 
hat image, it's time for a major change. 

Cpl. Charles E. Brown 
FPO San Francisco. California 


THE THREE-CORNERED WAR 

I made several visits to Haight-Ash- 
bury during the past year. There are still 
some beautiful people there. although at 
least four of my Iriends have been mur- 
dered by the Syndicate for selling dope 
over or under the prescribed prices. 
There is a three-way bloodbath going 
on in the Haight. among the Syndicate. 
the heads and the n nts. This 


otics 


whole horrible situation revolves а 
ihe illegality of drug: 


If grass and 


stantial part of its income. 

ced that here in Arizoni 
trade 
e controlled; if pot and LSD 
this state alone, the 


ized in 


were leg 
Syndicate would lose 31.000.000 ¢ 


more 
^ mumcrous 
ted with the 


each year. Tucson, whei 
homes owned by me 
Mafia were bombed recently, seems to be 
the headquarters for the entire Syndicate 
operation west of the Mississippi 

I would like to thank rrAYsox for the 
work it has done for sexual freedom and 
for a more sanc attitude toward drugs. In 
a society that indulges itself in barbit 


rates. tranquilizers. coffee, alcohol and 
tobacco, the illegality of ma i 
ridiculous. Most of us would be 


the long run if pot were legal: The 
Government would have a new tix to 
collect. lewer lives would be ruined by 
felony convictions for violitions of a 
stupid law. the Syndicate would lose mil 
lions cadi усаг amd Ше Mafia-narco- 
head war would come to an end 


Edmund Н. Conrow 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

Two ап  newspapermen have 
been convicted of smuggling some bongo 
drums lull of marijuana from Kenya, 
по Toronto. They each were sen- 
s in prison. Ron Ha 
Toronto Telegram columnist, g 
up the cise, compared з the follow- 
ing recent crime reports: 

(1) A man who killed a won 
barroom fight and pleaded gu 
manslaughier. His sentence 
(2) A man who raped a 17у 
girl. His sentence: four yers. 


n wri 


er. Originally charged with mansla 
ter, he was found guilty of assault. 
semence: two years, 

(1) Two youths who committed a 
s of holdups, using a revolver. Their 
sand five years. 

ıt his common-law 
h. His sentence: eight years. 
bert and Sullivan's Mikado had а 
simple, and noble, idea: "Let the punish- 
ment fit the crime.” 1 wonder what he'd 


sentences: eight y 
(5) A man who b 
wife to de: 


ian justice 
Felicia Murph 
"Toronto, Ontario 


HIRSUTOPHOBIA 

The recent letters about police. and 
public persecution of individuals who 
wear long hair or beards (The Playboy 
Forum. November 1968. February 1969) 
bring back old memories. When 1 was a 
young fellow. back at the tum of the 
century. beards were on their way out 
amd were identified with the (presuma 
bly) repressive and stupid older genera- 
tion. Any young man who dared grow 
whiskers was greeted by his contempo- 
varies with derisive shouts of "Bi 
ow, after three generations, we have 
come lull cycle: А deanshaven appear 
ance is identified with the (naturally!) 
represive and stupid older generation, 
and youngsters feel they have to sprout 
some extra hair to be accepted. by their 
peers. Jes uly amazing both 
cases. when whiskers started. going out 
and when they started coming back in, 
nobody on either side of the gene 
gap realized that the issue was purely 
symbolic. semantic and faddish—that, in 
short, no real crime or public nuisance 
was involved. When you think deeply 
enough about this, the prognosis for 


iry in other, more emotions 


sex and. polities—e 


indeed. 


Frank Tucker 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The conflict concerning long hair on 
campus has come to Union College in 
Kentucky. There is a rule in our student 
handbook that states: “Hair should 
be neay trimmed and reasonably 
shori.” Recently. a boy was brought be- 
Judiciary Council for 
aring air too long and. as is 
obvious, the ambiguity of the word rea 
sonably in the rule gave no g 
any action to be taken 
students felt that they had won а major 
victory, but the administration has since 
given written notice that the rule has 
nor been eliminated; because it is still in 
effect and there is no concrete law to fall 
back on, the administration now has the 
power to refuse any student the right to 
register for the next semester. Any ad- 
that the 
bly short 


rounds lor 
nst him. Thc 


Numerous forums, private discussions 
the dorms and question-and-answer 
periods have been conducted with the 
school's president in an effort to establish 
some kind of communication between the 
administration and the students. At this 


point, the two sides have been shout 

1 cach other without sopping long 
enough 10 listen to what the other side 
has t say. А few students are transer- 


ring to other colleges and the school 
has declined drastically. 

nce our appeal for financ 
ance is to the conservative rich, we 
told that we must not look like hippies, 
for the sake of the school’s survival. 1 
express the feelings of many on this 
campus when I wonder whether the s 
vival of this institution is worth 


l assist- 


the 
decay of morale evidenced in the stu- 
dents. 


Karl Kraft 
Union College 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


SODOMY FACTORIES 

Any institution that locks people in 
cages for past deviant behavior contains 
the seeds of future deviant behavior. Th: 
is, а prison reduces already fractured 
personalities to unwilling participants in 
a hostile, punishing environment—thus 
rendering them sexually, politically and 
emotionally emasculated. Expecting any 
rehabilitation hom this procedure is as 
futile as accepting that other great m 
beloved by our Лелас» Пе idea 
blowing people up with explosives is the 
way to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. In both cases. we are trying lo get 
rid of force and violence by adding to 
the amount of force and violence already 
existing. 

The solution must include: (1) turning 
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prisons into farms with minimum re- 
strictions, shorter sentences and ample 
psychiatric care; (2) allowing conjugal 
Visits for married prisoners; and (3) 
s by medi 
prostitutes for the unma 

Josh € 

Oyster Day, New York 


PRISONER'S PLEA 

By the time this letter is published, 1 
will have been convicted of a major 
and will be behind bar. While 
ws trial, I have beco у 
of how bad the prison system i 
m's penal institutions. pay lip 
10 correction and rehabilitation 


service 
but they are totally ineflcctive whe 
mplementing these p 


comes to pose: 
The rate of recidivism is still approxi 
mately 65 percent; our jails are turni 
out more criminal minds than they 
king in. During my own confinement, 
Tve already learned. how to mix nitro- 
glycerin and how to "peel" а safe, and 
I've been given some tips on the kind of 
to be used during ап armed 
robbery—and 1 haven't even been sen- 
tenced yet. 

There have been few reforms in this 
ea since the advent of the parole sys- 
tem. Most wardens are experts in the 
field of penology, but their knowledge is 
useless if they аге not given a budget 
that will allow them to accomplish any- 
thing. State prisons are usually the last 
to receive additional financing and the 
first to have their budgets cut. Ex-cons, 
after all, are not voting citizens in 43 
cs and, therefore, aren't а very strong 
esure group. The convict has mo 


i4 


pr 
oiean aha (уша ишли [е had 
unless he can reach the cars of the vot- 
ing public, That is why I am writing to 
The Playboy Forum. 


This letter may seem to be the self- 

serving plea of a man on the verge of 

g a јана, That's just what it 

1 T get out, I want to мау free. 1 

don't want the prison system to destroy 

Considering the cost of crime and 

punishment and the value of a construc- 

an being, it is also in society's 
д that my plea be heard. 

(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


PRISON REFORM 

1 spent three years in prison for heroin 
addiction and burglary. For the past ых 
years, I have been free. In my personal 
opinion, conjugal visits will not solve the 
homosexuality problem in our penite 
since most of the men are single, 
and I don't imagine our society will 
allow prostitutes t0 service the convicts, 
1 Mexico. 


E 


» prison issue is a big evasion 
anyway. OE course, enforced abstinence 
is a cruel punishment, but emphasizing 
this leads to overlooking the more ser 
ous problem, which is the halfway nature 


of our prions: They are halfway be- 
tween medieval dungeons and modern 
conectional institutions, halfway be- 
tween the theory of punishment and the 
theory of cure, halfway between ап old 
system that doesn’t work and a modern 
stem that hasn 
They have given up torr 
haven't really embi 
Any crimi 
productive citizen while in prison did it 
by himself, with little or no 
from the staff. (The only help I ¢ 
from the books in the prison library.) 
If the public understood this si 
tion—and realized that nearly tiree 
quarters of all released convicts commit 
new crime within one year, under the 
present system—there would be a monu- 
mental campaign for prison reform. 
William Dorrester 
Ceres, California 


THE NATURE OF HOMOSEXUALITY 
Dr. Franklin Kameny should have ex- 
pected the answer PLAYBOY gave 10 
defense of homosexuality (The Playboy 
Forum, March). Alter ай, one wouldn't 
write a defense of fundamentalist Baptist 
dogma to a Roman Catholic n 
and expect it to be published without a 
rebuttal. It is equally naive for homosex- 
uals to imagine that a resolutely herero- 
sexual publication like pLaywoy would 
accept homosexual ideology. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Kameny was ri 
and rravmOy was wrong. Libe 
t and well-intentioned as yo! 
wits, it still amounts to a putdown. of 
homosexuals, based on sheer pi 
You cannot produce one jot ol real evi- 
се that homosexual acts are any less 
rable or less natural than heterosex- 
ual ааз. You cannot even explain w 
ses homose: Two very disti 
gui pologists, Ashley Montage 
and Margaret Mead, directly contradict 
cach other on this subject. Dr. Monts 


zazine 


fathers aren't rugged enough and do not 
give them a good masculine example to 
follow. Dr. Mead says the opposite: The 
fathers are too masculine, and the sons, 
ding they can't compete, just give up 
sculinity and become homosexual 
With such deep disagreement between sup- 
posed. experts оп the cause of homosexu- 
ality, how can anybody dare to issue a 
dogmatic statement about the nature of 
homosexuality and declare it to be а sec 
ond best alternative? As the worst quee 
on Main Street would say—well, really! 
William Edward Glover 

Los Angeles, California 

We didn't call homosexuality a se 
ond-best alternative. We simply stated 
that the exclusive. homosexual who can 
never, under any circumstances, respond 
sexually to a female, must necessarily be 
suffering from a phobic reaction toward 
persons of the opposite sex. The state- 
ment is self-evident. The fact that social 


scientists cannot yet specify the cause of 
the phobia is irrelevant; they don't un- 
derstand the cause of foot fetishism 
ether, but it is palpably obvious that 
the felishist is acting compulsively and 
has not rationally decided that [eet are 
vier (han genitals. 

PLAYBOY has consistently defended the 
civil rights and civil liberties of homosex- 
uals; but such a libertarian social pos 
lion does noi commit us to blind belief 
in every myth such persecuted groups 
invent to bolster their egos against the 
assaults of an intolerant society. Such 
myths are understandable, but we reserve 
the right to maintain our skepticism. 
Ind the assertion that exclusive. homo- 
sexuality is freely chosen, vather than 
compulsive, is precisely such a myth. 


ARMY OF QUACKS 
J was quite intrigued by the remarks 
ld Davison and David Barlow 
ioning оГ homo- 
individuals (The 


nal 
Playboy Forum, March). 

At the age of 17, 1 found myself being 
treated for deviant emotions, My parents 
exhibited ty erican panic reac 
tions and anxiously carted me from one 
psychiatric clinic to another. Every diag- 
nostic tool was brought to bear and 1 
was filtered through а maze of theo 
and cures. None of them turned me into 
а heterosexual. 

One of these attempts at transforma- 
tion involved a chiropractor who believed 
homosexuality was merely an. imbalance 
in the glands. On the basis of a uri 
analysis, he claimed 1 possessed 
cess of female hormones and 


n 


The doctor assured my parents 
1 would become a completely new 
boy within a year or so. As a result of 
such treatment, my parents were drained 
of several hundred dollars and no cure 
resulted. My homosexual feelings are 
sironger than ever, All experimenting in 
this area has demonstrated that increas- 
ing the amount of male hormones 
merely strengthens the sex drive itself and 
nal the direction of it. 

Parents who discover homosexuality in 
their children should accept the fact and 
not be taken in by the army of quacks 
who will promise anything to bring in a 
Tittle exi cash. 

(Name withheld by 
Hayward, Californi: 

While we understand your bitterness 
about the quacks who pedille fake 
cures for homosexuality to the gulli 
ble, we question your implied inclusion 
of Dis. Davison and Barlow in this cate: 
gory. For one thing, they do not claim to 
have а panacea or cure-all; and Dr. Davi 
has explicitly pointed out that 
“behavioral techniques can readily be 


di 


quest) 


son 


thwarted by clients who do not wish to 
be affected.” However, several decades of 
laboratory and clinical work indicate 
that a subject who wishes to get rid of a 
previously compulsive behavior has, if 
he faithjully practices the conditioning 
signals taught by the therapist, a very 
good chance of succeeding with behavior 
therapy. 


A DOUBLE LIFE 

Thank you from the bottom of my 

ait for the information you have 
ted about homosex: 
ior therapy. Т am 42 years old, n 
the father of two boys, and a homosex- 
I originally got married because 1 
olic and my parish priest told 


ality problem. After И 
double life fo 
years, І now realize what an idiot he was. 
how hard T fight my compul 
it has never decreased or gone 
away. Last year, the strain of the hypoc- 
тізу with which I live and the constant 
fear of detection finally brought me to 

1 


sion, 


the br ‚ and 1 spent sev 
months al hospital. My wife 
then learned about my other life. She 


an intelligent woman, with a master's 
degree in physics: she is currently working 
for her doctorate. At first, she said my 
homosexuality didn't mater. But she is 
growing colder and the problem is obvi 
ously beginning t0 come between us. 
When 1 was in the hospital, the doctor: 
told me that there are v т 
for cases like mine 


stantly in а state of worry, guilt, anxiety 
and depression, And, of course, I now 
have wo new problems: uying to save my 
marriage for the sake of my sons and fear 
of another (amd possibly worse) break- 
down. 1 didn’t know when the first. psy- 
chotic episode was about to occur, so how 
nd when a second is coming? 
homosexuality as the gay 
life is one of tlie sickest jokes around. 
(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


REPORT ON HOMOSEXUALS 

I read with keen interest the April 
Forum. Newsfront account. of the homo 
sexual study to be undertaken by the 
Institute for Sex Research 
University. I am very enthus 


world. 
onal Institute for 
Health has эссп fit to grant 
$280,000 to Dr. Alan Bell for the study: 
however, I have been wondering how 
thorough this investigation will be, and 
I would like, as a t an adult 
male, to have the questions 
swered: 

(1) Will a control group of heterosexual 


the 


follow: 
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persons be asked essentially the same 
questions about the environmental fac- 
lives? IE а large percentage 
found to share a 
г histories, will het- 
crosexuals having a similar characteristic 
be asked the same questions? 

2) Docs the project include the inter- 
viewing of people residing in rural areas, 
as well as in cities? 

(3) Will inroverted or backward per- 
sons who would not normally come for- 
ward to be interviewed and persons not 
members of homophile organizations be 


reached for questioning? 
(1) Will people of high intelligence and 
lear who are themselves homosexual, 


be employed in the project? 

(5) Will so-called environmental homo- 
sexuals or bisexuals he included? 

(6) Was the fall umount of Dr. Bell's 
request for funds gr: Did he or 
other officials of Indi йу at 
to the amount. granted as an optimum? 

(7) Will the results of this study be 
given the widest publicity, regardless of 
the possibility that the subject matter 
may be considered distasteful 
er or not it is felt the public is ready for 
open discussion of the matter? 

(Name withheld by request) 
Chicago. Illinois 

PLAYBOY passed these questions on to 
the Institute for Sex Research and re- 
ceived the following answers from Dh 
Alan P. Bell, Martin S. Weinberg and 
Paul H. Gebhard, the director oj the 
Institute. 

(1) In addition to the 1100 persons 
with predominantly homosexual interests 
and behaviors who will be intersiewed, a 


random sample of 600 persons, том of 


whom will presumably report predom 
nantly heterosexual interests and behav- 
iors, will be asked the same questions, 
Although much of the analysis will in- 
volve comparisons belween different types 
oj homosexuals with regard to their back- 
ground and present modes of functioning, 
comparisons will also. be made between 
persons who differ in their sexual orienta- 
tions as well. Needless to say, appropriate 
controls will be employed in these com- 
parisons, 

(2) Both groups will be composed of 
persons who reside in what has been 
termed the Bay Area—in and around 
San Francisco. 

(3) Between June and October, 1969, 
the study will be recruiting a large num- 
ber of potential respondents from among 
whom certain persons will be selected for 
interviewing through a modified random 
process. Every effort will be made to 
secure respondents from as many sources 
ay posible, Only a certain number ob 
tained through a given source will be 
interviewed. Н is anticipated that only 
a small fraction of the sample will come 
pom —homophile-organization member- 
ships. (Anyone living in the Bay Arca who 
would be interested in the study may 


write the Institute Jor Sex Research, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401.) In the 
past, we have found that even covert 
homosexuals are willing to cooperate in 
a study of this kind, as long as they can 
appreciate the potential importance and 
impact of the research. Generally speak- 
ing, persons who ате more educated, re- 
gardless of how overt or covert they arc, 
express a greater willingness to partici- 
pate than their less educated counter- 
parts, 

(4) Мапу homosexuals—clergy. physi- 
cians, psychologists and studenis—have 
already been consulted about the study 
and have been asked to review the inte 
view schedule to be used. 

15) Every effort will be made to have 
the entire range oj sexual orientations 
represented. in the sample. from those 
who ате exclusively homosexual to those 
who are exclusively heterosexual, as well 
as those whose sexual orientation is 
termed bisexual. 

(6) The full amount of the Insti- 
ше? request for funds was granted y 
NLM.H, The request was prompted 
by the scope of the study and additional 
funds were not needed. 

17) Not only will the results of the study 
be given the widest publicity bul it is 
hoped there will be opportunities for the 
invesligators to meet with Federal and 
state government officials, educators and. 
medical practitioners, in order to review 
the implications oj our findings for social 
policy. 


LOVE IS INFINITE 

А man is expected to love his mother 
and father, his wife and his children. All 
of these, except the wife, arc supposed to 
be loved equally, without partiality or 
favoritism. In addition, we are told to 
love our neighbors and even our enemies 
—but never, never another woman. The 
wile, you see, is to be loved in a special 
жау. 

Thus, onc “other woman" writes to 
women in the same situation (The 
Playboy Forum, Мау), “I уоп meant as 
much to him as his wile docs, vou 
wouldn't be the other woman; you would 
be the woman." I think this is nonsense. 
Obviously, all things being equal—hat 
is, if both women mean ax much to a man 
—he will tend to stay with the wife (the 
jaw of inertia). When children are in- 
volved, this increases the tendency to re- 
main with the wile. But does this mean 
that he doesn’t love his mistress equally? 
1 doubt it. И our society allowed bigamy 
—if the man could have both of them— 
that is probably what he would do. 

Where do I get the arrogance to oller 
such opinions? Not from having a mis 

ss, as you might have suspected. T 
fact is, my wife has a lover. (I am not 
supposed to know about this, so I do 
not know about it—officially.) Thinking 
about the situation and realizing that my 
wife does still love me has made me 


understand love is not finite and exh 

ible, like the water supply, but 

and sclErenewing, like intellige 
(Name and address 

withheld by request) 


MARRIED CONTINENCE 

Alter 15 years of married lile, my wife 
Das suddenly turned cold. In the last 
year, of my attempis at serious 
lovema we been met with age-old 
excuses. I have gone throug 
remedies: physical exami, 
gious, med 


doesn't a 
> make herself available a few times 
ach month, there would be no problem? 
Js it so hard to believe that a man must 
release his sexi forced 
continence 
me insomni ating my concen- 
tration at work, My wife would demand 
a divorce should she discover that I am 
ving an extramarital айай; however, 
I sec no alternative, even though such an 
action would technically 1 i 
the injured party. Yet, the injury she is 
inflicting оп me scems far greater than 
any that my adulterous actions m 
cause her, 


(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


HOLY DEADLOCK 

I would like to comment on the ques- 
tion of uia] marriage prior to actual 
marriage, which has been advocated by 
contributors to The Playboy Forum. 

In my case, one year of living together 
didn't help the 
marriage has a q 
not duplicate the real thing lu 
overwhelming factor is the imper 
nene ol the situation. One false step 
could blow the whole thing immediately 
There по lawyers, no community 
property and no kids. One never quite 
commits himself completely to the other 
person, because this is still only a trial 
Money is never quite the problem it is 
alter marriage. There are no furniture 
ments, appliance payments, mortgage 
ments, doctor bills for the kids, etc. 

Much as I hate to throw a kink into 
this philosophy, mine is one divorce ıl 
wasn't caused because of failure to put it 
into action, Granted, we knew cach other 
better than we would have otherwise, but 
it still wasn't enough 

Why the fuss about the divorce statis- 
ties, anyway? I feel sorry for the people 
who can't get out and should, who are 
fully and regretfully tied to- 
gether in what some wit once called 


holy deadlock. Such 

worse tragedy than is any divorce 
(Name withheld by request) 
San Diego, Calilomia 


rriages 


are а 


AUTHOR NEEDED 

The dictionary says that belief is a 
conviction that certain thi аге wae 
and that faith is a special kind of belief 
without supporting evidence, Childr 
are said ло have faith im their parents, 
bur actually wl they have is belief 
perience. If this evi- 
deuce is destroyed, the belief evaporates, 
Similarly, my ak cashes my checks be- 
cause it believes, on the basis of evi- 
dence, that money has been deposit 
cover the checks: (his belief will 
quickly vanish if 1 drop a few rubber 
checks on them, Beli 
is always folly. WI the evidence does 
exist, there no need for faith: The 
evidence itsell compels belief. 

Progress im science periodically de- 
Is up-to-date textbooks, thereby е 
g the students to learn new evidence 
and to discard old beliefs. The only 
profesion thar uses a textbook 1800 
vers old and that insists that we believe 
without evidence is theology, or re- 
ligion. Honest and capable professors of 
law, ethics, logic, science, etc. should 
band together and produce a better text- 
book for our mc guidance. To be uuly 
up to date, such а book would be based 
entirely on evidence and would, there- 
not ask its readers to believe in it as 
пег of faith. 

Who will write a better Bible? 
Willard E. Edwards, Litt, D. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


based on past e 


of without evidence 
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CLERGY AND ABORTION 

My letter describing the Clergy Coun- 
seling Service for Problem Pregnancies 
ppeared in the April Playboy Forum. 
Since writing to you, I way aborted—i.e., 


Apparently, my | 
spending too much time on the С 
ing Service. 


counsel 


The Rev. J. Hugh Anwyl 
Los Angeles, Calilornia 


CANADIAN ABORTION REFORM 

No religio 
the pow e morality for 
the individual who does not and cannot 
share its beliefs. We must look at abor- 
tion as a public health problem, uot as a 
religious issue. We feel that it is time for 
the Roman Catholic Church to accept the 
of its 


members want 


Family planning requires an 
contraceptive and voluntary 
program, with abortion-lw reform serving 
only as a backstop. 

The families who can least alford to 
рау the cost of raising a family are 


precisely the ones who are most often 
forced to bes wanted children, But 
all of us, including those who oppose 
abortion-law reform, are involved in this 
dilemma, became we all 
through our taxes toward public assist- 
nce for large impoverished families, as 
well as for hospital costs for the botched- 
up abortions. The time has come not to 
rgue what will happen if we permit 1 
1 abortions but to consider what does 
Happen if we continue to forbid them. 
Lore Peron, President 
Association for the Moderni: 
ol Canadian Abortion Laws 
Опама, Ontario 


ion 


ABORTION EVIDENCE 
In the December Playboy Forum, 1 

сате across two wonderful letters on 

abortion that D am using as cirarional 

material in furtherance of the idea that 

abortion should be medically controlled. 
Luis Kutner, Chairman 
Commission for International 

Due Process of Law 

Chicago, Illinois 


ABORTION OR CONTRACEPTION 

Asa physician, I firmly believe 
ht of a competent practitioner to per- 
form a therapeutic abortion where the 
physical or mental health of a woman is 
jeopardized by the continuation of preg- 
nancy. when it can be established on 
the basis of present. medical knowledge 


that a defective fetus exists in ulero or 
when impregnation results from rape or 
incest. 


However, 1 cannot agree that ib is 
the responsibility of the medical profes- 
sion to perform convenience abortions 


ations are 


y justific 
quested for one of 
these reasons, both our society and my 
profession have already failed in their 
basic responsibility: which is to make 
the infom and means of birth con- 
tob readily available. It is our respon 
sibility to teach the anatomy and the 
physiology of sex and contraception to 
every adolescent in this county. The 
subjects of abortion, contraception and 
sex education cannot be treated inde- 
pendently. An integrated approach to all 
three is necessary 10 produce the 
healthy sexual awakening our society so 
desperately need. 
Dwight G 


Geha, M. D. 
California 


NO ABORTION LAWS 

Abortion-law repeal is the only way to 
go. Repeal takes the specific laws ofl the 
books and m 
am appendectomy—th 
physician determine. whether d 
ca t. repeal is the only 
way to make abortion safe. The present 
setup and the reform. laws take care of 
only а few women legally, Under a re- 
form system, the great majority still have 


to get abortions illegally. Repeal will 
t all women. rich and poor, intelli- 
kl ignorant, to obtain abortions 
legally, with dignity and privacy. 
George C. Denniston, M. D. 
New York. New York 


DOCTOR'S FIGHT FOR ABORTION 

Each generation of Americans pro- 
duces a Tew individuals with the vision 
10 sce the need for change and also with 
the courage and determination to effect 
. despite perso 
Dr. Leon Belous is such an 


During the whole of his long 
guished career as а gynecologist 
stetrician, he has openly led the battle to 
reform the restrictive and cruel abortion 
Laws of this and other states, which each 
year result in thousands of women either 
losing their lives or suffering permanent 
njury through self-inflicted abortions or 
abortions at the hands of unskilled prac 
попе. 

In February 1967, Dr. Belous was соп 
victed of conspiracy to perform an abos 
tion when he referred а desperate young 
woman with an unwanted pregnancy to 
an aborionist whom he knew to be 
highly skilled. Instead of attemptin 

ppeal his conviction on much safer le 
grounds, such as the illegal search 
and seiame that ocamved at the time 
of his arrest. he has chosen to fight on 
the principle to which he has devored 
his iking his appeal on 
the basis that California abortion. laws 
stitutional because they ter 
th the right of a woman to deter 
mine if or when she will bear a child and 


the right of a docior to act in the best 
interests of his patient. 

The California supreme court has 
agreed to hear his case. This is the first 


hearing ever granted by a state supreme 
court on a case directly challenging the 
constitutionality of abortion laws. For 
those who have long supported changes in 
those laws, it is a great breakthrough. 
For the countless women throughout the 
United Sees who will someday face 
unwanted pregnancies, the decision of the 
California supreme court in the Belous 
саке will be of monumental importance 
Garrett Hardin, Ph.D. 
University of Califor 
Sama. Barbara, Califo: 


íi: 


a 


"he Playboy Forum" offers the oppor- 
tunity jor an extended dialog between 
readers and editors of this publication 
on subjects and issues raised in Hugh 
AL. Hefner's continuing editorial series. 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Four booklet 
reprints of “The Playboy Philosophy” 
including installments 1-7, 8-12, 13.18 
und 19-22, are available at 506 per book- 
let. Address all correspondence on bath 
“Philosophy” and “Forum” to: The 
Playboy Forum. Playboy Building, 919 №. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Mlinois 60611. 
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wliere the 
flavor is. 


j Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's- 
WA You get alo! to like. 
SA 


PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: 
a candid conversation 


Throughout his 1968 Presidential cam- 
paign, Richard Nixon regularly promised 
that, if elected, he would fire Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark. n in his ac 
ceptance speech at the Miami Beach 
convention, Nixon retterated his vitual 
pledge to get vid of Clark, so that Ameri 
can streets could be made safe again and 
the Justice Department would slop going 
soft on criminals, pornographers, demon 
strators and rioters. From his small work: 
mg room next lo the immense formal 
office of the Attorney General, Clark 
watched the campaign with wry amuse- 
ment—but with some concern, 100. He 
didn't particularly mind being Nixon's 
political target, but he feared that Nix- 
on's law-and-order rhetoric was aimed at 
the wrong реоріе— отакі “those who are 
least. involved: the suburbanites and the 
whites. They ave the most angered, but 
Mey are the least affected.” 

What made Ramsey Clark so large a 
target for the opposition was the fact 
that most of his efforts as Attorney Сет 
eval had pointed in the other direction, 
toward those most affected by crime and. 
the whole range 0| social ills—the poor, 
the black and the disadvantaged. In a 
year when Nixon was appealing spe- 
cifically to what he called “the forgotten 
American” —the tax-paying, law-abiding, 
middle-income white in the suburbs—M- 
torney General. Clark was often. express 
ing sympathy for, and even doing things 


Jor, this country’s most forgotten. Ameri- 
cans—in the ghettos, on the welfare rolls, 


RAMSEY CLARK 


with the civil-libertarian ex-attorney general 


in the prisons, in Resurrection City and 
in all the shabby streets and alleys of a 
nation in which too many have been lejt 
behind. 

Many of those on law enforcement’s 
front lines, however, disagreed with Nix- 
on's notion that Clark was soft on crime. 
Quinn Tamm, the executive director of 
the International Association. of Chiefs 
of Police, said Clark had “done more for 
local law enforcement than any other 
Attorney General 1 know.” He provided, 
in the opinion of Baltimore police com- 
missioner D. D. Pomerleau, “тоте en- 
lightened leadership and demonstrated 
more sensitivity to the problems of law 
enforcement than any other Attorney 
General of the United States." Nixon him- 
selj seems to have got an inkling of the 
injustice in his portrait: When Clark's 
successor, John Mitchell, called on the 
outgoing Attorney General in that small 
office at the Justice Department, Mitchell 
said he hoped Clark understood that the 
campaign attacks had been political and 
not personal. The outgoing Allomey 
General replied that he understood. per- 
fecily well. As Clark left office, President 
Johnson said, "He stood for human 
ignily and the best aspirations of the 
human spirit.” And about the same time, 
Senator Edward Kennedy. told Clark: 
"You have built on the work and princi- 
ples of Robert Kennedy . . . and have 
brought the Justice Department to ne 
heights.” 

The object of all this effusive praise 


“The Government cannot be campus cop 
any more than it can be world cop, The 
Government has no police, just soldiers. 
To use soldiers against students is un- 
shinkable; it means revolution." 


“When you pul poor education, poor 
employment, poor housing and poor 
health on the map, and then put high 
crime on the map, you have marked the 
same place с 


and, during the campaign, of хо much 
abuse—was known 10 scarcely anyone 
outside the Justice Department when he 
was swam in as Attorney General on 
March 10, 1967. What fame he had 
achieved was dubious. On the one hand, 
he was the son of Supreme Court Justice 
Tom ©. Clark, a friend of President 
Johnson's, and so was widely regarded ах 


having gotten his job through favoritism; 
and on the other hand, there was wide: 
spread suspicion in Washington thal he 
had been installed in the Justice Depart- 
inent to ensure that no тоте Bobby Baker 
scandals or ather embarrassinents would 
arise to deter Johnson from his concentra- 
lion on Vietnam. 

But (hose had been following 
Clark's activities since Johnson had made 
him Deputy Апотеу General under 
Nicholas Katzenbach on January 28, 1965. 
knew that he rated the top job on his 
own merits. nol as Tom Clark's son nor 
as Johnson's patsy. And during his 2 
months in ofice, he proved them right. 
Even a limited list of Justice Department 
advances during Clark's tenure is impres- 
sive. The National Crime Information 
Cenler was established; snits to enforce 
equal employment were brought, to the 
extent of the limited powers available; 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons was reor- 
ganized 10 emphasize rehabilitation; the 
Jost voting-rights suit and the first school- 
desegregation were filed in the 
North; and the concept of the Federal 


wha 


suits 


“We still find corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and employ- 
ing lens of thousands of people in which 
clear and deliberate racial discrimination 
is still practiced. 
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“strike force” against organized crime was 
introduced, What was most impressive 
about Ramsey Clark's tenure as Attorney 
General, however, were the stands he took 
against what Ted Kennedy called “the 
awesome pressures of reaction.” Clark 
defended court decisions guaranteeing 
the rights of defendants as clamor arose 
in Congress and elsewhere. to abrogate 
them. He refused to use the wiretap 
authority provided him by legislation. 
He became the first Attorney General to 
advocate an end to the death penalty. 
And at a time the cities were 
terrified of black rioters, he spoke out 
against shooting looters. 

The ovigin of such views in a Southern- 
er of Clark's genevation—he was born in 
Dallas in. 1927—is explained at least in 
part by his wide-ranging childhood and 
adolescence. Clark attended public schools 
in Dallas, where his father was an attor- 
ney and a political figure, but also in 
Los Angeles and later in Washington, 
where his father’s political career ulti- 
mately took him as well. Growing up in 
Washington as the son of a Cabinet 
officer in the Roosevelt-Tiuman era put 
Clark at case with high officials and offi- 
cialdom; as a teenager, he was allowed to 
wander through the corridors of the Jus- 
fice Department. 

Just before World War Two ended, he 
joined the Marine. Corps, serving until 
he receiwd an honorable discharge in 
1946. In the next three years, Clark 
earned his B.A. from the University of 
Texas and two graduate degrees from the 
University of Ghicago—and found time 
10 sail around the world. That trip was 
not his only exposure to foreign lands; 
as a Marine, he had had the respon- 
sibility of carrying diplomatic pouches to 
most of the capitals of the world. After 
all that globe-girdling, he went home to 
Texas and married. Georgia Welch, an 
attractive blonde, on April 16, 1949, in 
Corpus Christi. They now have two chil- 
dieu, Ronda Kathleen, 17, and Tom С. 
Clark, 15. 

The Clarks settled in Dallas, where he 
practiced law, handling primarily large 
corporate clients, for the next ten years. 
But the yen for public service and per- 
haps for the life he had known as а boy 
ju Washington ran deep in him. When 
John F. Kennedy brought the Democrat- 
ic Party back lo power in 1961, il wasn't 
difheult for a family friend of Vice- 
President. Johnson to land a job on the 
New Frontier, It was probably easier, in 
fact, to secure a position—as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Lands 
Division, a sort of real-estate manager for 
Uncle Sam—than to accept it. The spot 
was nol among the gems of patronage 
Kennedy had to offer: It wasn't the kind 
of office in which professional reputa- 
tions could be made, and it afforded 


when 


little latitude for dedication to the so- 
cially oriented causes in which Clark was 
to show so much interest later on. 

But he ran the division ably and re- 
duced its budget in 1965 by more than 
five percent and its staff by ten percent, 
thus making him look beter than ever to 
President Johnson, When the latter suc- 
ceeded to the White Howse after that 
tragic November 22 in Ramsey Clark's 
home town, Johnson named Clark to the 
Presidential sta]. Then, after Robert Ken- 
nedy was elected to the Senate from New 
York and Johnson appointed Katzenbach 
to succeed him as Attorney General, Clark 
was sent back to the Justice Department 
as his deputy. When he was sworn in as 
Allorney General two years later, the 
oath was administered by his jather—the 
only time in American history that an 
Altorney General had been sworn in by 
a father who was a member of the Su. 
preme Court. The elder Clark, 
elected not to continue to sit on a tribu- 
nal that would weigh cases initiated by his 
son, promptly resigned from the Court. 

Today, eight years after he entered 
public service and with his official battles 
for social justice at least temporarily be- 
hind him, Clark has relurned to private 
practice as а partner in the socially activ- 
tst New York law firm of Paul, Weiss, 
Goldberg, Rifkind, Wharton and Garri- 
son. In view of the mounting urgency 
of the libertarian reforms sought by 
Clark during his term as Attorney Gen- 
eral—reforms that many feel his succes- 
sor regards as not only permissive but 
pernicious—rtAvuov believed. the lime 
had come lo elicit Clark’s views on the 
relative priorities of order and justice in 
а nation beset by escalating civil disorder 
and official repression. Accordingly. we 
asked Tom Wicker, associate editor. of 

he New York Times aud a Southern 
liberal with a temperament matching 
Clark's, to conduct a “Playboy Inter- 
view" with the 41-year-old Texan. Clark 
readily agreed and the two spent a full 
day conversing in Wickers Washington 
office. Offered a seat on а comfortable 
sofa, Clark declined; he ought not get 
too relaxed, he 
would show it. So a straight chair was 
provided and Clark and Wicker talked 
for the better part of the morning. They 
broke for lunch and went back for three 
more hours of questions and answers in 
the afternoon. 

“A rangy six fect three, with a leisure- 
dy manner, a thick drawl, widespread 
ears and a nose that looks as if it had 
taken a punch or two,” writes Wicker, 
“Clark could almost have been playing a 
sort of early James Stewart part —quietly 
impressive, eloquent in a Southern man- 
net, with a touch of grandiloquence and 
He de- 
he 


who 


said, or his answers 


homeliness in his sentences. 


murred at only а few questions; 


didn’t want to discuss cases still pending 
and he didn’t want to be very specific in 
talking about individuals unless he could 
praise them But Clark certainly didn't 
hesitate to speak his mind forthrightly 
on the controversial issues that marked. 
his months in office, We began with a 
subject that had become eun. more ex- 
plosi 1 


e than й was when he left the Gov- 
ernment last January: the campus revolt 
[subject of next month's “Playboy Panel 


іхоп Admin 
get-tough poli- 


PLAYBOY: Last spring. the 
istration began to adopt 
су toward student unrest. What role do 
you think the Federal Government should 
play in ih 7 
CLARK: There is усту litle the Federal 
Government сап or should do to police 
student umrest. JE we have to call for 
Federal help to control students in this 
vast country, our plight is desperate, 
deed. Both educational and gover 
til institutions have failed. We 
understand youth unrest as expressing 
an idealistic and profound concern 
about the purposes and capabilities of 
our people. If the Federal Government 
wants to reduce student unrest, it must 
work effectively to end the war in Viet 
пат, to stop the arms race and the 
development of the anti ballistic missile 
system, to relieve international tensions 
па to avoid such tragic affairs as starva 
tion in Biafra and hunger at home. It 
must t strong, unequivocal moral 
stand. against. racial. discrimination, pov 
erty and the misery of life in Ше central 
city, It must. provide more resources to 
improve health, education and employ- 
ment and to fulfill equal rights. It musi 
reform welfare and give power to all of 
our people. These аге the causes of stu- 
dent unrest 
The Federa 
campus cop any more than it 
world cop. The Federal Govern 
no police, just soldiers. To use so'dicrs 
against students is unthinkable: it m 
revolution, It is the universities them. 
selves that must deal with students, as 
nearly all have. W be more far 
cign to the m ersity 
than the use of raw police power on 
campus? The scars of division that result 


from each use of police on campus will 
be long in he 
ton who take the tough line—w! ay 


be popular for the moment with the 
twee fourths of our people who are so 
ıt and comfortable that they resent 
do a grave disservice. They 
i we do not 


ision is just w 
need. When people talk tough to me, 1 
feel my blood rising. 1 figure others are 
the same, We need to be gentle, humane 
and understanding. We need to commu- 
nicue, How сап a o has just 
finished talking tough communicate with 
the young? He can't. He has destroyed 


man 


his chance to reason, to be constructive. 
I believe in these young people. They 
are strong-minded, honest and con- 
cemed. They will not be intimidated, Of 
course, there are some wild ones: but the 
chance these few have to be effective 
—1 be really destruc 5 to cause the 
repression of dis 
PLAYBOY: We gather that you Icel much 
of the dissent is just 


on 


ive-—i 


most often with the protesters. They are 
not expressing their 
griev 


most 
they are groping, it is usu: 
gem of imarticulate truth. We shouldn't 
criticize them for not formulating their 
pes with absolute philosophical perfec- 
tion; after all, we haven't done so oi 
selves. 1 think the students have caused 
more change for the better in the рам five 
years—especially in university administr 
ion and in the relevance and quality of 
courses olfered—that system had 
since the turn of the century. 

PLAYBOY: Why do you think student pro- 


the 


tests have so often involved civil disobedi- 
ence? 
CLARK: The leisurely adaptations of the 


Government and of educational and so- 
cial institutions in bygone years are gross- 
ly inadequate for the stormy present. The 
system has to develop and apply tedi 
niques of swift, sensitive, effective change. 
We have to recognize that the individual 
can be absolutely powerless in a mass so- 
ciety. Dr. Kenneth Clark—who is по rela- 
tive of mine, although ГА be proud to 
claim re ip—describes riots as the 
exercise of power by the powerless. We 
are a highly urbanized people today and 
we live in a comples, technologically ad- 
vanced society. Our numbers are in the 
millions and the things other people do 
allcct us—our education, our health 
opportunity for personal fulfillme 
the most vital ways. As individuals, we 
^t do much to change what seems 
ong. But in mass groups, we have 
learned techniques that force institutions 
10 change. Frequently these tediniques 
are undignified and quite often they а 
unpleasant, Sometimes they seem com- 
pletely unintelligible to many. But they 
have worked. Society will need the toler- 
ad the Hexibility 
torce benefic 


our 


са 


wi 


c 


to utilize this 
ly—to accept ch 
keeping action wit mits th 
irreconcilably divide us. 

PLAYBOY: What kinds of protest do you 
conside: acceptable legally? Should 
the criterion be whether or not a protest 
activity infringes on the rights of others? 
CLARK. That o doesn't begin to 
tell us enough. WI 
others? We сап hardly do anything with- 
out imerlering with others in this mass 
society. If you're standing on the side- 


ance 


erion 


are the rights of 


walk, just standing there, you're interfer- 
ing with others Because there are so 
many of us, we must have traffic lights to 
say stop or go. When we talk loud, or 
honk a horn, or run out of gas on a 
freeway, we cause inconveniences, 1 
think we have to decide what is permis. 
sible im terms of specific situations, 1 
fear generalities in any contest, and this 
ich too difficult a context. lor gener- 
ization. One thing we know: Protest 
ot be permitted to injure people 
physically nor to damage property si 
cantly. “I e property significantly, 
of course, is a general phrase that will re- 
re definition: Vm talking about more 
n bending the grass. 

PLAYBOY: Let's be specific, then. Wha 
action to protesters who seize 
destroy university files or who are a 
during their demonstration? 

CLARK: The destruction of manuscripts or 
the theft of private, confidential р 
could very well constitute intolerable in- 
terferences with the rights of others. If 
so, there should be full legal redress. 
And it can never be permissible to force 
others to act by threat, such as through 
the possession of guns. Indeed, guns 
should not be permitted at all in public 
places mass society. 

PLAYBOY: How do you feel about student 
occupation of campus buildings? 

CLARK: Sitting in buildings is a morc 
dificult problem. Some sit-ins should be 
tolerated, But those that interfere with 
the significant activities of others or that 
prevent or impair important оре! з 
cinnot ordinarily be permitted. When- 
ever it is 
however, it should be done with grea 
restrain 1 with a determination to 
avoid violence if at all possible. 

In the entire area of protest and dem- 

constr nd their attendant interter- 
ences, we must consider dillerences of 
degree. Above all, we should recognize 
that we are enveloped in swift change, 
that there are deep frustations and im- 
ger and that sometimes there is no way 
of elective communication except through 
protest. Unless protest reaches а level 
where it substantially imerferes with 
others, and particularly when the impact 
tends to be directed toward the private 
rights of specific individuals, I think it 
has to be permiued. Where сап you pro- 
test today? This is a crowded land. If 
you're poor, you don't have property to 
protest on. If you can't. protest in. the 
streets or parks or on the sidewalks or 
impuses. there is no use talking about 
free speech. There's no place to spe: 
where you can be heard—and no reason 
to speak if vou can't be heard. 
PLAYBOY: You go considerably beyond Sı 
preme Court Justice Hugo Black, who 
defies Iree speech, rather narrowly, as 
the spoken or written word. 


са 


ощ 


CLARK: While I believe hat Mr. Justice 
Black has made an immense contribu- 
tion to this country, he misses the major 
ics of our society today. He recalls 
lier, simpl 
ma. History has changed us. We must 
recognize that massive assembly by many 
people to protest is commonplace and 
will become more so until we develop 
of eficient 


institutional 


ıt the 
president 


PLAYBOY: Would you agree. th 
pproach of Dr. Ed: Levi, 
of the University of Chicago—which was 
to negotiate with the students—is general- 
ly more productive of order and progress 
than the approaches of Dr. Hayakawa at 
Father Hes- 


ar 


E rancisco Sta 
burgh at Notre D. 
CLARK: 1 € know 
many years. He wa 


President Levi for 
a professor of mine, 
s fine an ed s | have encoun 
tered and, in my judgment, one of the 
greatest law deans of the century. He 
loves the University of Chicago intensely. 
Hy born and raised on the 
npus—schooled in its g school, 

w school. It 
must be extraordinarily difficult for him 
to suffer the indignities of student pro- 
inst that institution. The students 
he loves the most; yet 


or 


tests 


public utterances. He did not 
police, believing that il you cannot pre- 
in a university environ- 
t, there are few places where you can 
hope to prevail with reason in this 
bulent world of ours. He weathered the 
isis with very remarkable success, 
There are great differences in universi- 
we ought to recognize that. Many, 
ps mow of them, remain relatively 
placid places, even while some junior 
high schools and high schools arc in 
turmoil. If you look at the students who 
are attracted to schools like the Univers 
ty of Chicago, you realize that the poten- 
tial for turbulence there is much gre 
than in most places, Who are the turbu 


Û wit E 


er 


lent ones? They tend to be the socially 
concerned, It's 


ely the law students; 


"soften the sociology students. The very 
that motivated them to go into 
ivated 


thin 
that arca. of 
them toward dh: 


learnin d 
ye frustrate them whi 


versity of Chie 
and must be much more sensitive than 
the average university. 

PLAYBOY: How would you compare the 
way in which Levi handled the problem 
with the hard line taken by H 
and Hesburgh? 
CLARK: Surely the lo 
the reasoned and гем 
Chicago will be more beneficial lor the 
stitution and the individuals involved 
than the bellicosity manifested by Dr. 
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Hayakawa at San Francisco State. He 
may seem a hero to an emotionally 
aroused but uninformed and insensitive 
ic. Bat there - Militan- 
les. I wouldn't compare the s 
nd San Francisco—just 
the attitudes of leadership. 
Hesburgh has, as I read it, 
n two somewhat different positions 
on the issue. The first a 
his 15-minute warning before disci- 
nary action. The second, on the other 
hand, is about as fine and understand. 
ing a statement on the subject 
seen. I have had the privilege of working 
with Father Hesburgh: he was on the 
Civil Rights Commission and is now its 
chairman. I think the public received a 
somewhat mistaken impression from the 
notoriety given his earlier statement. He 
has since said he believes that, generally, 
students have the truth on their side and 
that school admi must deal 
constructively with them in trying to 
achieve change. 
PLAYBOY: How much evidence was there 
when you were in the Justice Dep: 
ment of a conspiratorial element delib- 
erate incitement by revolutionaries or 
l apitators—in student protests? 
ly none. Americans sce 
conspiracy in everything, 
of our pcople believe tha 
sassinations of this decade are the result 
of conspiracy. We refuse to recognize the 
truth: that social conditions, especially 
an environment that glorifies violence, 
Breed violence. 
ОГ cou 


a tomorro: 


id most f. 


ous 


s I have 


istrations 


n 


dent leadership from one 
university to another knows each other. 
They've always known one another, and 
we're much more mobile people today 
than ever before. Students know one 
mother from one country to another; 
there have been international meetings 
every year since the War. They identify 
nd communicate with one another. But 
to describe student protest in terms of 
some evil and forcign conspiracy bent on 
the overthrow of the Government is to 
engage in a pitiful diversion from the 
facis, As I've said, there are some wild 
ones around, Never doubt that. There 
always have been. But their power 
doesn’t derive from any personal force. 
lt comes from the general need for 
change. When society resists needed 
change, nto the hands of 
violent extremists. 

PLAYBOY: Though the number of those 
participating in protests is relatively 
small, do you think the majority of the 
student body recognizes the need for 


E nt 
quality of the American people, on cam- 
pus as well as off, Perhaps human nature 
vt stand affluence. It's not. even 
ives of quiet 


matter of people leading 


desperation; most Americans are quite 
happily uninvolved and unconcerned. 
The ability of radical leadership to at- 
tract a following depends on how it 
conducts itself. If you look at the polls 
that were taken before and after most 
campus police actions, you'll see what I 
mean. Often, when the police have been 
brought in, they have been 
plined and unprofessional; ор! 
strongly to the protesters. At this point, 1 
think the great majority of the young 
people in our colleges sense the need for 
change, the inadequacy of our social and 
educational and governmental institu- 
tions. Sensing that need, they tend to 
identify with those who are trying to do 
something about it. 

PLAYBOY: What's your reaction to black 
students’ demands for separate сатри 
facilities and programs? 

CLARK: I'm old-fashioned; I believe in 
integration. Separatism—black or white 
—is wrong. The present black-scparatist 
movement is an understandable aberra 
n toward which we should be symp: 
thetic and tolerant. To the extent that it 
builds pride and self-confidence, it is 
worth while; to the extent that it accom- 
plishes separation of the races, it is harm- 
ful. When I see school administrations 
capitulate to demands for separate bl 
dormitories, I doubt their strength 
judgment and sometimes even fear 0 
prejudice may underlie their actions. We 
cannot run away from problems. We 
must face the facts of slavery and lyndh- 
ing. The history of blacks both in Africa 
nd in this nation h 
distorted in the past. White America as 
well as black must learn black histor 
We will all learn the real meaning of 
cism better if we learn together, Rat 
noil w crease until we 
th a billion more people expected 
the world in the next decade—most of 
them black, brown or yellow—we don't 
have much time. 


PLAYBOY: What correlation—if any—do 
you see between the demand for bl 
student power and the black-power 
movement? 


CLARK: Ghetto dwellers in urban America 
have even fewer rights than students at 
the most paternal and restrictive college. 
A right is not what somcone gives you: 
it's what no one can take from you. But 
by and large, in terms of implementing 
legal rights, blacks are equally powerless 
on campus as well as off, When they buy 
a television set, even though it may have 
been repossessed twice before they get it, 
they probably pay more for it than 
white person does for а new опе. When 
they carry it up four flights to their 
tenement and it doesn't work and the 
dealer knew the tube was no good when 
he sold it, what are they going to do? 
Suc? How are they going to sue? "The 


need to build self-confidence—to really 
instill in black America the belief that it 
is equal—is clear and imperative, Black 
power can help do th 
PLAYBOY: During the Poor People's Cam 
pa and despite such views as you've 
just expressed, you were fiercely de 
nounced at close range by black people 
as a white racist, How did that make you 
feel? 

CLARK: Jt wasn’t the first timc. I recog, 
nized then, as T have before, that pent 
up frustrations and anger frequently 
overwhelm reason in people who have 
suffered. great deprivation. My objective 
was to communicate. It's hard to do. The 
ghetto poor and other disadvantaged 
groups often are not really prepared fo 
or capable of, communication in meet- 
ings until they've spent r or more 
releasing bottled-up emotions. There was 
a preat lesson in Resurrection City. It's 
lesson that I'm afraid we didn't have the 
capacity to learn in 1968, but we must 
learn now, The lesson, roughly, is this: 
that poverty, in all of its m 
is not only ugly and deme: 
something that the А 1 people do 
not want to see. We know poverty exists 
n this country. We know of the misery 
and ignorance, the sickness and. despair 
of the ghetto. But in the ghetto, it's out 
of sight and out of mind. We don't want 
it out in the open, where we have to 
look at it. Some people said, during the 
Poor People’s Campaign, “How can yor 
give these people a permit to be on 
mon ounds?" If the poor people 
were given their proportionate share of 
ne to use our parks and grounds, there 
wouldn't be room for anybody else for 
10 or 20 years, They've never had their 
chance. 
PLAYBOY: 
feel are 
needs in 
tion? 
CLARK: АП Т can visualize are our present 
needs. We must integrate housing. 1 we 
don't, we'll never bring equal justice to 
all Americans, To integrate our living 
patterns, we need major building pro 
grams providing millions of units on 
principles that will integrate rich and 
poor, black and white, young and old. In 
1968, a courageous act of Congress pro- 
vided fair housing with legal sanctions 
It is imperative now that we enforce that 
law; this will require additional funding, 
for the Department of Housing and Ur 
ban Development and the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice 
will need substa; Iditional manpow 
er if that law is to be implemented. We 
also, and no less urgently, need to move 
to a recognition that segregated educa 
tion is inherently unequal, whatever the 
cause; tl inated, what 
ever the cause. Until we do this, the very 


п hou 


ment 


Toward that end, what do you 
the primary and remaining 
the field of civil rights legi 
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g current of increasing segre 
in Northern and Midwestern and West- 
ern schools will continue. 

PLAYBOY: How much of this segregation is 
de facto and how much the result of 
overt discrimination? 

CLARK: [Us unrealistic to talk in terms of 
de facto segregation, as if it could be 
found in a pure stare. These things all 
К Jed together. Racism is pervasive 
in America. I dont believe you will find 
a single jurisdiction where purposeful 
discrimination by government has not 
contributed to segregation. Until 1918, 


for example, the Federal Housing Adm 


istration itself regularly included r 
covenants in deeds to properties it fi- 
nanced. The essential fact is that segrega- 
in school bad, whatever. the 
cause, and that school districts—and, 
where necessary, re-formed or combined 
or coordinated school districts—must do 
everything within reason to desegret 
PLAYBOY: Won't integration, in many 
cases, mean increased. Large-scale busing 
of children? 
CLARK: School sizes are єз 
than residential patterns. We can redis- 
trict to create new school districts th. 
indude black and white neighborhoods. 
Some busing is necessary and beneficial 
today: but busing fills only a small part 
of the need. There are just not buses, 
patience nor time enough to transport all 
Idren who need to be transported. 
‚ how much can you really ac 
complish when the children 
to another location to go to school, then 
spend all the rex of their 
afternoons, evenings, weekends and long 
summers—in the ghettos? But busin 
indicates our purpose and begins the 
difficult process of integration. M 
white people seem to be upset abou 
busing, but we have bused Negro chil- 
dren miles and miles past white schools 
in the South for decades, and no one got 
upset about that. 

PLAYBOY: How effective 
Federal guidelines that provide for the 
withholding of funds from school districts 
that fail to achieve what Washington con 
iders a reasonable racial balance? 

CLARK: Effective enough to stir up a great 
deal of controversy. Brown versus Board 


tion 


e. 


ier ıo change 


bused 


are 


lives—the 


re the so-called 


of Education, the basic school«lesegrega- 
tion decision, came down in May of 
1951. Nine у er, without the guide- 


ıt of the Negro chil 
in the 11 states that had comprised thc 
Confederacy were im schools defined 
desegregated. "АН deliberate speed" at 
that pace would have accomplished. de- 
segregation in nine centuries. On July 2 
Че VI of the Civil Rights Act 
elective; and by the school уса 
ginning September 1965. the guide 
lines that came out of that act wi 
beg g to make a difference. In three 


lines, one perc ren 


years, by September 1968, that one per- 
cent had risen to better than 20 percent. 
The guidelines by themselves cannot do 
the whole job, since they tend to desegre 
gate the casiest places first, but they have 
made а major difference, and their ve 
strict enforcement in the years ahead is 
essential to the well-being of this nation 
It is tragic that some leadership has more 
sy hy for the deliberare frustration 
of the constitutional rights of black. chil- 
dren than for their fulfillment. 
PLAYBOY: When you were Attorney Gi 
1, were you ever restrained. politically 
in your efforts to force desegregation by 
Title VI or otherwise? 
CLARK: Enforcement within a bureau: 
cy is very difficult. The bureaucracy has а 
ubbornness of its own and change 
y hard to bring about. We had to 
have many lawyers who worked constant- 
ly ig capacity with thi 
Federal depart cies that 
were primarily involved —HEW, Agricul- 
ture, OEO, Labor and Defense. Some 
progress was made. Though there was 
severe politi felt 
that it affected the actions of the Depart 
nent of Justice. 1 believe we went full 
speed ahead 
PLAYBOY: Would you say that the provi- 
sions of Title VI of the Civil R 
are the best weapon we could use 
school segregation? 
CLARK: No, Litigation is too slow and the 
guidelines are 100 narrow. We need legis 
lation that m i whol to maintain 
segregated school districts for w 
cause, and that plates a direa responsi 
bility on state and local government to do 
everything reasonably possible to cause 
desegregation. Amd we need to provide 
mue new schools 
with integrated. housing opportunities. 
PLAYBOY: How much is be done in the 
other important civil rights arcas, such as 
job discrimination? 
CLARK: The Federal Gover was first 
authorized (o prevent racial discrimi 
tion in employment by the 1964 
Rights Act. T was а year’s delay in 
the effective date of Tide УИ, until July 
1955. The first Federal lawsuit was filed 
ı 1966. In 1967, only a handful of law- 
suits were filed; but in 1968, we filed 
more than 30 іп more than a dozen 
major metropoli 
an effect on other unions and businesse: 
in the sime ies and the su 
too slow and. 


а coord 


opposition, T neve 


ver 


the resources to coor 


п 


indus 
ven so, litigation 
100 limited to be adequate. 

National leadership in most unions is 
sensitive to the national need, but it's 
different at the local level, particularly 
in the building trades. And even in 
management, we find corporations listed 
ou the New York Stock Exchange and 
ploying tens of thousands of people in 
nd delibe 


whic 


edibly—cle: 


racial imination is still practiced. 
You also find some small employers, par- 
ticularly in the South, who say they will 
go out of business before they will de 
segregate. But usually, management is 
not as personal motionally con 
cerned as local labor unions. 

PLAYBOY: Do we need more legi n in 
this area, or should we put more teeth 


into existing | 
CLARK: We need more legi 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission needs cease-and-desist_ powers. It 
ve sanctions. We are not goi 
nc to negotiate. nor 10 arbitrate 
these problems. The Olic of Federal 
Contract Compliance in ihe Department 
of Labor should be transferred to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com. 
mission to unify enforcement, And the 
Civil Rights Division should be given 
ny more lawyers 
PLAYBOY: In December 1968, 
your last official acts, you brought suit 
against a. North Carolina farmer for in. 
terfering with the hits of a worker 
under a provision of the 1968 Civil Rights 
Act. Do you see such suits as a useful in 
strument for civil rights enforcement? 
CLARK: That farmer was alleged to have 
threatened Negroes to prevent them 
from voting. The Federal Government 
must enforce the important national 
rights u e and loci. governments 
faîl or refuse to enforce. If the local 
state governments will not protect people 
who are exercising such important civil 
ights as voting, seeking employment and 
oing to school—all of them constitu- 
tional rights—then the Federal Govern. 
ent simply must move in. 
PLAYBOY: Of all the black le: 
dealt with during your tenure as Attor 
ney General, who impressed you most? 
CLARK: The potentials of different people 
are so very different. The contributions 
of Thurgood Marshall and Roy Wilkins, 
for example. are profound. The histories 
of th © documents of strength, 
of human compasion and understand. 
ing. When you realize the discrimination 
they хам and lived with as young me 
these are real heroes. But Martin Luthe 
King brought perhaps the most. impor 
tant those seek 
Change today. That is nonviolence, Vio- 
lence won't work in a mass society. li 
divides and destroys. We were fortunate 
that а leader of such vast personal in 
fluence took iolence 
doctrine, He w 
he is dead 
shall are getting along in ye 
I believe the present m 
ship is among youth. Black, whit 
or yellow, young pcople see things older 
people don't see. Young people live with 
the realities of today: older people cling 
to yesterday's realities. It is among the 


ation. The 


x LO 


s one of 


devs you 


lives 


leson то who would 


поп 


ed for leader. 
brown 


youth that we have to develop a strong 
leadership. This is а very difficult task for 
black Americans. There are many divi- 
sions in Ame jd poor, ignorant- 
educated, youngold, black-white. When 
all these divisions are compounded in 
poor, uneducated young black, you 
the individual who is in the most di 
ficult posture of anyone in this coun 
Ive met and seen young blacks who 
havent established their names as house- 
hold words yet, but they are you 
who can n jor difference in the. 
years ahead, We need to help them find 
the strength to build themselves. 
PLAYBOY: What about militants such as 
Stokely Carmiduel, Rap Brown and 
Eldridge Clea 
CLARK: None of these men has any sig 
cant personal followings that Гуе been 
able to detect. They have tended to be 
loners, with influence in one place, or 
sometimes in several places. But in the 
су, they've had no 


g men 


most import 
influence at all. Whi 
һай any influence in Harlen 
Waus? Or in Hough? There are young 
men like Jese Jackson and Andy Young, 
who are in civil rights exclusively, so to 
speak, who have much broader follow- 
ings. There are other young blacks who, 
not directly in the civil rights 
movements, have large following 
strength, and a few, such as Julian Bond, 
with new political foundations, What ап 
immense opportunity Julian Bond offers 
civil rights and the coumry. 

PLAYBOY You said that you found very 
litle evidence of conspiracy in the tur- 
moil on campus. Has that been true also 
of the black-ghewto rioting of the past 


and 


CLARK: 
my knowledge, of 


Imost a total absence, to 
у evidence of pli 
ning and conspiring. There are high 
levels of tension in most ghetto arcas 
most of the time, so it takes only а small 
spark to set the place allame; thar spark 
has always been spontancous 
lways begun eapriciously. This doesn’t 
mean that people haven't moved in after 

disturbance starts. People always move 
little or roup of 
Is want to do son ad they 
see the opportunity. But those who are 
constantly telling us that there is а mas- 
ve cons —that there is a barn in 
bama full of guns and tanks and that 
ing to be е of black 
ever come up with any evi- 
dence. The closest we came 10 proving 
conspiracy was in Cleveland in July of 
1968. We finally had the coincidence of 
advance rumor and the subsequent fact 
1 g happened. Yet all the 
information that came my way indicared 
that there was no real relationship be- 
tween the rumor and the riot. 
PLAYBOY: In v 


and 1 


in and do 


A 


there is 


great w: 


there is any real utility to the recent 
eral legislation that makes it a crime to 
cross state lines to incite riots? 

CLARK: While I was in office, the Depart- 
ment of Justice opposed such legislation, 
for several reasons. It's terribly mislead- 
ng lor Federal officials to cause the 
American people to believe they can stop 
the rioting with such a law. Î think most 
voters know that there are underlyin 
causes and that we will continue to have 
riots unless we move to correct these. 
They know, too, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn't have the investigative 
nor the enforcement manpower to make 
a rea] dillerence, When riots happen, 
local Jaw enforcement must contiol 
them. The Congress recognized this in 
the two laws it has passed on the subject. 
One prohibits Federal prosecution where 
there is a state prosecution on the same 
case. The other defers Federal. prosecu- 
tion to state actions unless e or local 
likely. The Federal 
Government can conduct investigations 
of interstate movement that may develop 
body of intelligence or knowledge that 
would be helpful to local and state law 
forcement. But we are а very mobile 
we move constantly [rom state to 
The burden of proving wh 
person. intended when he crossed a s 
almost insuperable. Equal 
in the enforcement of such a statute. is 
inually impossible. The risk of imimi- 
g dissent and protest is very real, I 
ak that the two laws are unfortunate 
and will do more harm than goo 
PLAYBOY: In this connection, let's go back 
10 October 1967, when you coordinated 
the Federal Governments. response. to 
the march on ıl agon. [n retro: 
sped, do you think you should have 
handled it differently? 
CLARK: No. The key to our a 
to permit the demonstration 
fear dissent. We end 
the permit so that 


prosecution 


We cannot 
10 condition 
demonstration 


the 
could be constructive. Tt was conditioned 
in ways that would mike injury 10 pe 


sons or property le: 
stration was hug 


t likely, The demon- 
Ty was a time when 
national emotional concern about Viet- 
nam its peak. At Teast 50,000 
people participated. Probably 30.000 came 
from outside the metropolitan. Washing: 
ton That is ten, perhaps twenty 
times the number of protesters that c 
from outside Chicago. during the Demo: 
cratic Convention in August of 1968, 
There are many — law-enforcement 
bodies iu and around the District of 
Columbia—National Park Police, Metro- 
politm Police, Capitol Police, National 
Guard, General Services Admin 
guards, Army. Training and coor 
all of these was a major concern. Police 
had to act with balance in an en 
ment. calculated to cause imbalance and 


was a 


me 


in which the very purpose of many pro 
Testers was to cause police to exceed their 
authority. This training was a major par 
of our preparation. I think, if we could 
measure, we would find that the incidents 
in which the police used more force than 
was n y did not exceed 30 or 40. 

‘There was no serious injury to а 
person. The conlror " continu 
over a period of d. end, seve 
hundred persons were arrested for refus 
ing to leave the mes in Пом of the 
north entrance to the Pentagon. Th 
were thousands of people ag 
work in a few hours on Monday morn- 
ing. The removal was accomplished with- 
single act of violence or injury to 
any person. This was a pioneer venture 
in the recent history of such situations 
lı could have been dled beuer, but it 
wasn't handled badly. There was a real 
opportunity lor free expressio 
PLAYBOY: Alier 


3 


At du 


the demonstrations at the 
Democratie National Convention las 
August, you said that “of all violence, 
police violence in excess of authorit 
the most dangerous. . . . It is the duty of 
leadership and Law enforcement 10 con- 
vol violence, not cause it." Apparently, 
that’s what you were trying to do 
the Pentagon demonstrations. Do you 
the principle was violated in 


yi 


1 do. 

PLAYBOY: Should city permits have been 
issued for the various marches that the 
demonstrators there wanted to conduct? 
Do you think that would have essed the 
situation? 

CLARK: 1 have never cared much for Mon- 
dayamorning quarterbacking: but it was 
apparent even before the convention 


that dearer lines of communication be- 
tween demonst leaders and ci 
officials should have been. establish 


This is important both to demonstrators 
and to the police. Without such commu- 
nication, no clear rules can be set for the 
demonstrators, and the police lose a mi- 
jor opportunity to know what the dem- 
oustrators intend to do. Perhaps more 
important was the failure of the city to 
prepare the police t0 act with restraint. 
Police are under the most intense pres 
c. They are subjected to 
great provocation. They need to be thor 
oughly conditioned to meet that provoca- 
tion with complete sellconirol. I they 
are so condi 
ally Instead of 
being trained to perform with restraint, 
an atmosphere of toughness was gencr- 
ated in Chicago. From the days follow 
the April 1068 riots, when M 
spoke of shooting to n 
10 kill arsonists, a tough tone was set. It 
doesn’t work. In my judgment, it und 
mined the орропипйу for the police 
leadership 10 maintain professional disci- 
pline over its officers. They didn’t seek 


sures of urban 


ned, they can react 


and 


m looters 
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violence, but their айй 
it. It was a tragedy. 
PLAYBOY: When the whole thing was 
‚ did it seem to you that the Chicago 
nd the community leadership in- 
ed these actions honestly and 
ately? Were the guilty punished? 

I can't answer that entirely, be 
don't know all the facts. T 
rower d luding part by sayin 
that, quite obviously, all of the guilty 
have not been punished. Only eight po- 
cemen have been indicted—and all by 
deral grand jury. 

PLAYBOY: Many people believe that police 
actions against the Chicago demonstrators 
were the justifiable result of serious provo 
cations. Does the evidence support that 


de guaranteed 


cause 1 


belief, in your view? 
CLARK: We will have few situations where 
the capability of police 10 contain a 
crowd without police violating the law, 
without exceeding legal limits, is so 
clear. Chicago has 12,000 officers. In sur- 
rounding communities, in the Cook 
County sheriff's office and in the state 
police, it has a sizable ү il 
p. n ational Guard 
that began riot-control training 15 years 
go. In any case, there was an immense 
law-enforcement presence at the conven- 
tion. small, compared 
with what the Memphis police had to de: 
with on the Monday following the assas- 
sination of Manin Luther King, and 
compared with scores of other equally or 
ore emotional occasions where police 


ois also has a N, 


The crowd w 


departments have had fewer than 1000 
officers. 

The police in Chicago had only to 
keep cool and move professionally to 
rest those who were involved in any 
tial violation of the law. This 
y failed to do. Now, there’s no doubt 
that the crowd contained some who аге 
about as good as you can get at baiting 
ty. They've had a lot of practice 


‚ As with the wildest kids at the 
colleges, the baiters one chance 10 suc- 
ceed, теа as to provoke the police. If 


led 10 do so, their conduct 
would һа he focus of atten 
for it was unc icd and miserable 
many respects. But because they did pro- 
voke the police, the focus shifted from 
the ugly things they did to the very 
dangerous things the police did, and this 
is why the baiters won 
PLAYBO' n April 1968, 
of Martin. Luther King, there 
explosions in the ghetto areas of Wast 
ington, where you had some direct n 
ibility. Would vou comment on the 


they had f: 


ior 


€ be 


the death 


Iter 


were 


‘The t followed Dr. 
fundamentally different 
from anything we had experienced there- 


tofore, Every riot during the Sixties h 


violence th 


ien from a local incident, and in 
nearly every instance, the incident had 
resulted from police action. But after Dr. 
King was shot, people were con 
of the ll over town—all over 
the country, in [act—and there was deep 
emotional shock. It affected many people 
in many ways, some with despair, some 
with a this is under 
standable, too—with the opportunity for 
a lark. АП these factors combined to 
cause great agitation on that Thursday 
evening and riday. There 
were wa on and reaction for 
three or four days, until more than 100 
cities were affected. 

The problem of control in Washing- 
s quite different from the problem 
of control in the riots in Newark and 
Los Angeles and Detroit, where е; 
responsive action at one location mi 
have made the difference, In. Washin 
ton. ag and F 
wasn't possible to tell where the greatest 
risks were. И wasm't just at Hih and U 
[a major intersection in the Washing 
ton ghetto]: risks were high in a doren 
places. The police force here totaled few- 
er h 3000 nd ihe National 
Guard potential was very limited. Fortu- 
nately, police departments over the coun- 
try had. beg training i 
January, conducted by the Intern 
Association of Chiefs of Police 
sored by the Dep: 


houses 


т, some—and 


es of act 


tonw 


on Thursday eveni 


men 


ın riotcontrol 


ional 


wd spon- 
tment of Justice 


With this potential for a massive 
blood bath, with riors spread over 
hundreds of places in scores of cities, 


with Federal troops in three—Balti 
Chicago and. Washington —there w 
most as few people killed as in. Detroit 
alone the previous year: and there was less 
property damage throughout the country 
than in Detroit alone. The 
ly force, as called in the police 
world, was strictly limited, New rech- 
niques were employed e gasin 
some places too much gas, but that 
how you ‘There was an outery that 
property here in Washington had been 
deliberately exposed to destruction, but 
that wasn't true. Police tried to follow 
what is considered to be the most 
ellective control techniques, and. shoor- 
ing people has not proved. elec 
the short run nor in the long run. Amer 
ica must understand thi 
PLAYBOY: Do you feel the police were 
ight to stand by, as they did in some 
neces, as looting took place? 

CLARK: The worst thing an officer 
is to engage а crowd with fo 
they are the superior force and ате pre- 
pared to use force themselves. Police 
should have adequate force to control a 
situation before they engage ап angry 
crowd. Otherwise, there сап be a shoot- 
Unfortunately, however, some po- 


se of dead- 


па me 


€ in 


insta 


lice, because of inadequate training or 
the very low professional standards of 
police generally. stood by when they 
should have sought help. Sometimes po- 
lice have stood by even when they could 
have controlled. lawlessness. That's bad. 
But to chavacterize the conduct ol the 
entire force by what a few officers do is a 
mistake. 

PLAYBOY: Do you expect more civil disor 
der. despite increasingly sophisticated 
riotcontrol techniques? 

CLARK. 1 think the potential rem. 
We've learned a lot about how to de 
with riots. We've not had ih 
rence of a really serious riot in a city 
that has already experienced a seri 
ous riot. But the und forces that 
se riots remain. We must understand 
thar. We muse deal with them, becuse 


is. 


recur 


as terrible as riots are, they аго far [rom 
the worst that could happen. Hf despair 
and hopelessness reach a level where 


guerrilla warl this could 
cause an irreconcilable division of the 
country. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think gueril 
is a veal possibility? 

CLARK: Yes. We have seen none yer 
if we do no more to improve conditions 
than we have, we can look forward to 
iolence more directed and planned il 
riots. tional and sponta 


can occur, 


la warfare 


which are ij 


cou 
PLAYBOY: In that event, or simply in the 
event of continued rioting, what do you 
think is the potential of the white majo 
ity in this country for real repression? 

We ipped 
Id lead to а repression 
that would cause guerrilla warlare to 
occur. Fear may have been a good in 
sinet for cave men; it may have kept 
them alive. But in our time, it’s terribly 
dangerous, When you're afraid, you lose 
all compassion. for other people. F 
deprives you of the very concern that 
essential to the that 
Frightened, you fail vo. fulfill. che 
tions ol a compassionate and ji 
people—to educate and employ 
house and give healih to the poor. Final 
ly, fear deprives you of any concern for 
justice itself. Frightened, you want to 


Its substant 


remove cause of 


shoot looters, to arrest without cause, to 


hold without bail, to 
PLAYBOY: Мапу on the left think that if 
such a climate of repression develops in 
America, the police will be in its van 
d. Do you agree: 


srce confessions, 


man must meer dd 
edge of protest, demonstration 
stration ty, Gime—all of the 
turbulence that we are experi Un 


meets it with skill 
professionalism, he, more than 
He 
where the action is, and if he himself is 


less hi 


nust be 


factor, will cuse division 
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Here ore 11 chilling toles of bizorre 
and incredible events designed to dis- 
quiet even you—a most adventurous 
reader. Originally written for PLAYBOY 
magazine by some of the most moster- 
fully imaginative writers of our time, 
PLAYBOY'S STORIES OF THE SINISTER AND 
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Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, III. 60611. 


provocation, if he is not professional—a 
was the case in Chicago—then we will 
have violence, But by effective control, 
the police could give this nation the few 
years it has left to mount a massive chort 
to meet the vast needs of its cities, its 
minorities, its poor. 

PLAYBOY: How well are police prepared 
to handle this task responsibly, and what 
сап be done to help them? 

CLARK: The best way is (0 them 
better salaries We should know our 
selves: We are motivated by money in 
this country. The average policeman in 
United States makes three fo 

the salary that the Bureau of 
Statistics says is necessary 10 mai 
family of four at a minimum standard of 
living. The average patrolman who has 
been on the force more than five years 
makes les than $1000 more than the 
average rookie. That's how you measure 
opportunity in the police world. To 
tract the people we need, to attract the 
skills we need, to retain and train the 
people we need, to develop profess 
ism, we will have to pay 
salaries. Our very 
not to mention our 


lety. 


that requires a greater set of professional 
skills than policework. Police must know 
lw. И a polic know the 
law, how can he enforce it? The police 
man has to be a scientist in a broad 
range of physical and social sciences. A 
good department must have psychol- 
ogists, chemists, psychiatrists. An officer 
often needs to be even a medic and an 
athlete, Twenty-one percent of all the 
policemen in the United States killed in 
the line of duty from 1960 through 1967 
were killed interceding in disturbances, 
usually domestic quarrels, If you train ol 
fiers to handle such disputes, you can 
reduce injuries to both the policemen and 
the civilians involved. This has been der 
onstrated by a model project in New York 
City. In addition, police must be trained 
10 work with kids. That's where most 
aime is. 

Yet today there 


are major police de- 
partments in the United States in which 
a fifth of the men didn’t finish junior 
high school. Now, when you send 
year-old, eighth-grade-cducated, m 
policeman, with a wife and three с 
dren at home, onto a campus where he 
will be called on to control 18-, 19- and 
21-year-old kids who have all the oppor- 
tunities that he didn't have, who will 
make more money their first year out of 
college than he'll make in any у 
career, you are looking for trouble. In 
short, our neglect of our police has been 
incredible. 

PLAYBOY: Many police feel that the Su 
preme Court neglected. public safety i 
two recent decisions—which you have 
supported—that guarantee the rights of 


ar of his 


defendants: specifically, the Escobedo and 
Miranda cases, which hold that a suspect 
must be informed prior to any interroga 
tion of his right to remain silent, and of 
his right to have counsel present. After 
some years of experience with the new 
rulings, what ellect have these decisions 
had on law enforcement and criminal 
convictions? 
CLARK: There have been only a handful 
of cases lost in which Miranda or Fscobe- 
do was the authority cited Гог reversal. 
The real question is whether we intend 
to be just. The rich have lawyers. the 
mobsters don't confess, the well informed 
know their rights. Only the poor and the 
uninformed are affected by Miranda 
The next question is whether confessions 
are necessary. Chief Justice Warren not 
ed in the opinion on Miranda that the 
FBI began giving suspects a warning 
containing all but ome of the el 
required by Miranda as carly as 1948, 18 
years before the Miranda decision, The 
Bureau gave this warning not because an 
Attorney General told it to, and nor 
because a court told it to. but because it 
thought it was in rhe best interests of 
ellective Jaw enforcement—and 
Today, the guilty-plea rate BI 
cases is averaging about 87 percent, and 
the conviction rate in all the cases that 
go to court is about 97 percent, In faci 
the Miranda and Escobedo decisions 
tend to force the pol 
ize, to use scientific 
the Wickersham Commission reporting 
on crime in America noted that most 
police jurisdictions in the United States 
used force to secure confessions. T don't 
yone who thinks law enforce 
ment was morc effective or more efficient 
in the Twenties. Now, as then, the poor 
don't know a lawyer: they couldn't call 
one if they wanted to, because they don't 
have a dime to use the phone and they 
couldn't get the secretary to put the law. 
yer on the line if they did, because they 
couldn't pay a fee. Why should people 
who have the ability to enforce their 
rights, to hire lawyers, have advantages 
over people who don't have the ability to 
enforce their rights or to hire lawyers? 
And how reliable are confession 
? Mental health is the major factor 
cime. The opinions in Miranda 
obedo were ri 
1 and dl 


know a 


po 
professio 
PLAYBOY: You don't 
to say that criminals are going free be 


think it’s fair, then 


cause of these decisions? 
CLARK: That's a pathetic thing for a poli- 
tician or anyone else to say. Most crimes 
1 the United States 
ed to police in the first place. TI 
to tell us something about crim 
enforcement, How аге you going to get a 
confession out. of someone 
that you don't even know h 
mitted? Our nceds for money, manpower 
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and reform in the whole field of criminal 
justice are so great that the small protec- 
tion we might possibly get from forced 
confessions is trivial. All this insistence 
on the importance of confessions is very 
often a diversion by people who are 
unwilling to face up to the immensity of 
the job and unwilling to appropriate the 
funds necessary to do it. 1 think you'll 
lind that if you look at the men who 
vote that way, they also vote to deny 
funds for increased police salaries and 
for better training and higher standards 
for police. They want to save 
they want to find an easy 
isn't one, 


PLAYBOY: Even if the Miranda and Esco- 
bedo decisions haven't made it more 
ficult. to ol tions, isn't it 


true that they have affected the ability of 
the courts to bring about speedy judg- 
meni? 

CLARK: They have slowed down court 
trials. Some legislative acis of the past 
few years—such as the С al Justice 
Act, which provides funds for lawyers to 
defend the indigent accused of crime in 
Federal proccedings—have had the same 
elect. If a guy has a lawyer, a tri 
more likely than a guilty plea. But th 
problems are a small price to pa 
criminal-justice system was operating in- 
efficiently before these additional burdens 
were imposed on it. They have added 
little, and the problems of a speedy trial 
remain essentially the same as they were 
before. 

PLAYBOY: "There has becn a good deal of 
talk dutely by law-enforcement officials 
about preventive detention: the denial 
of b; rd-corc criminals who 
be expected to commit new crimes dur- 
ing the long delay between arrest and 
trial. How do you feel about this? 

CLARK: It would be a tragi 
many reasons—so many that I'm afraid 
we could fill this m listing, 
them. First, there must be a speedy tri 
As any prison warden will tell you, un- 
s the person who is convicted sees an 
immediate relationship between the com- 
mission of a crime and his conviction 
and incarceration. it won't affect bis fu- 
ште conduct. He has to believe that 
there is а real probability that if he 
commits a crime. he will be arrested, 
tried, convicted and imprisoned swiftly, 
There is already an unacceptably long 
gap between arrest and trial. Bur preve: 
tive detention would increase the gap. It 
would take the pressure off the courts to 
provide speedy trials. IF the accused arc 
l, why worry about a speedy trial? 
The public is sale, it thinks, and so the 
pressure to provide a speedy trial evapo- 


rates 

Second, under a system of preventive 
detention, some innocent people would 
be jailed while awaiting trial; let's face 
that. One of our judicial principles is 
that a person is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty. Its rather an important. 


principle, not just a bunch of words. It 
ns that we place the individual 
above society; it means we believe he's 
important. But if we engage in preven- 
tive detention, we presume. guilt, and 
our presumption will often be erroneous. 
In 1967, only two thirds of the people 
arrested for robbery were formally 
charged. Of those charged, only 49 per- 
cent were convicted; 17 percent were 
convicted of lesser crimes and 34 percent 
were acquitted altogether. If we can pre- 
dict guilt before trial, we ought to forget 
about trials completely. 

Third, consider what happens to people 
in jail If you really want to reduce 
crime, you don't worry only about what 
they might do if left at large during the 
few months between wrest and trial. 
That is a very minor aspect. What about 
jail? Most of our jails are more likely to 
make criminals than to reform them, so 
you're throwing people into an environ- 
ment that breeds crime. Instead of 
worrying about jailing people who а 
constitutionally presumed innocent, 
had beter start spending money on pro- 
fessional skills to rehabilitate the people 
who are convicted. 

PLAYBOY: Is it your feeling, then, that 
most people charged with a aime 
whether repeaters or first-timers—should 
be set [ree until tria 
CLARK: Yes. Beginni 


we 


under the leadership of Attorn 
1y 


eral Kennedy, who was vi 
the problem of bail reform, the Feder- 
1 Government started recommending to 
judges and commissioners the release of 
15 who could not make bail. on 
thei ssurance that they would re- 
turn for trial. In one year, in the Federal 
Government alone, with a conservative 
ment, we saved more than 1000 
9000 people were 
ased for an average of 41 days apiece. 
And that figure represents less than five 
percent of the total number that might 
be released if this applied also to loc 
law-enforcement jurisdictions. This meant 
thar they had the chance to keep the job 
they would have lost. It meant that the 
families that might have broken up—a 
major cause of crime in itself—had t 
much greater chance to stay together. 
And to some, it meant the only oppo 
umity they would get to obtain the ev 
dence that would show their посепсе. 
PLAYBOY: How many of those released 
without bail showed up for trial? 
CLARK; We found that their failure to 
appear for trial was at a lower rate, less 
than three percent, than the a 
all the defendants released on 
fore the experiment was under 
PLAYBOY: If preventive detention isn't the 
answer, how are we to keep crime repeat- 
ers off the streets? 
CLARK: We should start by reforming the 
way people convicted of cr 


defenda 
own 


tenced; this is basic to reform of the 
criminal-justice system. I we reformed 
sentencing, we could eliminate preven- 
tive detention as a problem. Sensible 
reform would involve what is called an 
indeterminate sentence in every 
This means that. rather than a judg 
looking at a defendant he never sa 
before and who has just come befor 
on a plea of guilty, rather than the judge 
guessing that in five years or ten years 
we can let this fellow out, we would turn 
the individual over to professional people 
who would tailor a program calcul 
ed to rehabilitate him. It might put him 
back inio the community years before h 
sentence finally expires. If he commits a 
crime during that time, then you don't 
have the problem of preventive dete 
tion; you have the problem of revocuion 
of parole, because the man is still obli- 
gated to society from a prior sentence, 
and that obligation is invoked. [t must 
be invoked with due process, but the 
isue is much easier than guilt or inno- 
cence of a new crim 
er the conditions of parole are violated. 
If you look at the people who would 
be confined by preventive dete 
you'll find that most of them are crime 
repeaters. The evidence is that 80. ре 
cent of all felonies in the United Sta 
are committed by repeaters. This is the 
most important statistic in the whole 
criminal-justice field, in my judgment, 
because it tells you where controllable 
crime is. The way to control crime is to 
work with these repeaters in the context 
of a continuing rehabilitation progr: 
from the very first time they come into 
the correctional system. 
PLAYBOY: Thicre’s а good deal of d 
ment, even among law-enforcement 
officials, about the reality of the so-called 
crime wave. How much do we really 
know in a statistical, factual sense about 
the crime rate in America? 
CLARK: We know enough to sec an in- 
crease in crime exceeding the increase in 
population. "The problems of mental 
health, drug addiction and alcoholism— 
and all the anxieties of urban life —tend 
to cause crime. I think there arc real 
increases, but our statistics need a tremen 
dous amount of refinement and. rework- 
ш. Our ignorance vastly exceeds our 
knowledge. What do we know when we 
re told there is a murder every 43 min 


case. 


es 


utes and a rape every 19? I that 
clock 
опе thi 


pplied to the Virgin Islands, every- 
: would be murdered in five years 
ing been raped twice. You 
might stat looking around, thinking it's 
time for another murder right now, 
cording to the clock. But how many 
people are there in this country, and how 
much do we know about how many mur- 
ders there really are? The crime clock 
measures only two dimensions, time and 
crime reported. Our world has many 

s. We torture ourselves with 
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We designed 


The George Washington Stein 
as a special tribute. 


From one brewer to another. 


Maybe you didn’t know it, | 
but the father of our country j 
was also one of America’s first 
brewers. So the brewers of 
America’s oldest lager beer have 
created this stein as a special 
tribute to him. The beer inside 
is Schaefer. With flavor 
that never fades. And that’s 
a special tribute to you. 


Schaefer 
when you're 
having more 
than one 
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Teach your friends how to offer 
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the complete Bellows Bar, No matter 
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things like that. We lead ourselves to fear 
rather than to constructive action. 


reported, for reasons that tell us much 
about our general problems. If people 
report crime to the police, it m 
at they don't trust the police, that they 
don’t believe the police are effective, that 
they may be afraid of the police. “The 
last time we called the police, they ar- 
темей the old man," people tell us. 
Police-community relations are the most 
mportant and difficult police problem 
Г today and of the future. 

Now, murder will out. Sometimes 
we're fooled, but usually murder is de- 
tected. We think we know t about 85 
percent of all murders are within fami- 
lies or between neighbors and friends. 
This means that if you're really (тірі 
ened by the time clock about murder, 
the thing to do is to get away from your 
у and have no friends or neighbors. 
PLAYBOY: Then most murders аге crimes 
»f passion. 

CLARK: That's right. А husband and a 
wife fighting, a son enraged at the 
father because he won't let him have the 
; lovers quarreling, becr-drinking bud- 
arguing about George Wallace, 
whatever it might be. It's human nature. 
І don't mean to say that the police can't. 
prevent much murder, They can. But to 
reduce such crimes as murder signifi- 
cantly, we will have to eliminate the 
conditions that cause rage, tension, anxi- 
ety and psychosis, 

Probably two thirds of all assaults are 
between people who know each other. In 
two thirds of all rapes, the victim knows 
the person who assaulted her. So it's not 
a stranger, not the shadow in the night 
—it's us. People cause crime, and crime 
reflects the character of the nation. We 
need to realize that when we talk about 
crime in America, we're not talking 
about “them”; we're talking about the 
character of America. 

PLAYBOY: Whit responsibility do you think 
the Federal Government has for cur 
crime? 

CLARK: One concrete thing the Federal 
Government is able to do is collect in- 

The new N: 
on Center моге: 
objective data on firearms, fugitive felons 


d stolen property. With computers 
nd retrieving the data, 300 co 400 
now made 


age, Social Security number, identifyi 
marks, the public record of convictions— 
that sort of thing. Contrary to rumors I've 
, the center doesn't contain infor- 
ion on anyone's credit rating nor on 
how many times he’s been married. 
Apart from this kind of Federal serv- 
ice, we must constantly remind ourselves 
that law enforcement has always been a 


he: 


local responsibility. It is imper: 
keep it that way. But urban police de- 
partments are caught in the vise th: 
grips all city governments in this coun. 
try. They have inadequate resources and 
tax bases to perform all of their func 
tions. The Federal Government must 
provide money and, with that money, 
must insist on priorities and must give 
guidance. This is the major thing the 
Federal Government can do. 
PLAYBOY: You once announced figures to 
show that we spend 12.4 billion dollars a 
year for liquor and 88 billion dollars lor 
tobacco, but only 2.8 billion dollars for 
all police—local, state and Federal —and. 
only 4.2 billion dollars for all aspects of 
criminal justice, If that's the case, how 
much more money should we be spend- 
ing on criminal justicez 
The total expenditure you me 
|, 4.2 billion dollars, includes all 
a all prosecutors, all courts and all 
probation, parole—Feder- 
al, state and local. In 1967, we estimated 
a gross expenditure on corrections, Fed- 
eral, state and local, of 1.03 billion dol- 
lars. Ninety-five cents of every dollar 
went to pure custody—iron bars and 
stone walls. Five percent went to the re; 
opportunity for public safetj—rehabili- 
tation, health services, education, voca- 
tional training, community control 
Clearly, with 80 percent of all the serious 
crimes committed by repeaters, we could, 
by greater expenditure on this aspect of 
corrections, substantially reduce crime. 
Experiments have shown that crime rep- 
etition can be cut in half in this way. 
You begin with the young ollender and 
get him back into school; nearly all ju- 
venile offenders are school dropouts. 
If you can't get them back into school, 
you can get them into vocational tra 
ing; and if they can't do that, you can 
get them into jobs they can handle, then 
supervise them. Supervise them for a 
long time, until you can see that they are 
stable and prepared to conduct. them- 
selves in society without injuring others. 
A billion dollars more for correction 
—properly applied to professional ser 
ices—would make an immense difference. 
Eighty-three percent of the juvenile courts 
in the United States have no access to any 
psychiatric or psychological assistance for 
offenders. Most offenders need such assist 
ncc. One third have no caseworker of any 
sort, volunteer or paid. Without more aid, 
а judge can do only two things with a kid 
—say, a first offender 12 years old. He can 
send him to jail, where he will probably 
be incarcerated with psychotics, addicts 
and homosexuals who may have spent 
three quarters of their lives in one pen 
tentiary or 
the last bit of compassion beaten out of 
them. But if he does, that young boy 
come out a dangerous person. Or the 
judge can send him back to the environ- 


ment he came from. That's no solutio 
cither. We've got to do a lot better tha 
that. We сап do а lot better than that. 
We know generally who these kids are. 
We know where they live, It is impera 
tive that we commit ourselves to helping 
them. 

PLAYBOY: On that point, you once said: 
"The dear connection between crime 
and poverty, ignorance, disease, poor 
housing, lack of opportunity, segrega 
tion, injustice, despair, is manifes 
what degree do you feel that crime is 
bred by society, by environment? 

CLARK: Well, we certainly breed 
America; there's no doubt about it. 
the latest Uniform Crime Reports 
cate that the risk of being the victim of 
violent crime for the ave 
one time in 400 years. This i 


one of 
those facts, however, that tend to be the 
enemy of truth. If you are white, upper- 


middle-income to wealthy and live in the 
suburbs, your chance is one time 
10,000 years. Even if you're white, mid- 
dle- to lower-middle-income, a cei tral-city 
¢ is only one time i 
2000 years. But if you are poor, urban 
and black, your chance of being a victim 
of violent crime is greater than one in 80 
years. 

In every major city in the United 
States, you will find that two thirds of 
the arrests take place among only about 
two percent of the population, Where 
is that area in every city? Well, it’s 


the same place where infant mortality 
n the city 


is four times higher than 
as a whole; where the death rate 
percent higher; where lite expectancy is 
ten years shorter; where common com- 
municable diseases with the potential of 


25 


alcoholism and drug 
lent to a degree far transcending that of 
the rest of the city; where education is 
poorest—the oldest school buildings, the 
most crowded and turbulent schoolroom 
the fewest certified teachers, the high 
rate of dropouts; where the average for 
mal schooling is four to six years less than 
for the city as a whole. Sixty percent of 
the children in Watts in 1965 lived with 
only one, or neither, of their parents, 
We are very proud of our unemploj- 
ment nationally; it's less than four per- 
cent. Thats not bad in terms of our 
history, but it’s far from what it should 
be in terms of what other countries have 
shown can be done. The four 
doesn't tell vou the m prevails 
in parts of America. Ш you take all 
young black teenagers, one third of the 
girls and one quarter of the boys are 
unemployed. But if you go to the black 
ghetto, you'll find that most black tecn 
gers there are unemployed. You'll find 
whole census tracts where 50 percent are 
unemployed. In that same area, you'll 
find the oldest buildings: Half of the 


percent 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WANTED 


Pictured above is Ralph Ginzburg, 
publisher of the most notorious and 
wanted magazines of the 20th Century. 


First he launched the quarterly Eros, 
a magazine dedicated to the joys of love 
and sex, Eros was an instantaneous succès 
de scandale and over a quarter of a million 
people ordered subscriptions, despite the 
fact that they cost 525. But the U.S. Post 
Office declared Eros “obscene” and drove 
it out of business (and, incidentally, ob- 
tained for Ginzburg 4 five-year prison 
sentence, which has since been appealed). 


Then he brought out the crusading 
bimonthly Fact, which was the first major 
American magazine to inveigh against 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam, cigarette 
advertising in the mass media, and De- 
troit’s ruthless disregard for car safety 
(Ralph Nader was a Fact discovery). The 


intellectual community was galvanized 
by Fact and bought—devoured!—over half 
a million copies, despite the fact that 
Fact was not available at most news- 
stands (most newsdealers found it too 
controversial) it was priced at a steep. 
$1.25. But certain Very Important Per- 
sons got mad at Fact—including Barry 
Goldwater, who sued the magazine for 
S2 million—and it, too, was driven out of 
business. 


Undaunted,Ginzburg rallied his forces 
and last year launched still a third maga- 
zine, Avant-Garde, which he deseribes as 
“a pyrotechnic, futuristic bimonthly of 
intellectual pleasure." This magazine, he 
predicted, "will be my wildest yet, and 
most universally wanted." 


From all indications, Ginzburg's pre- 
diction is proving correct. Although still 


in its infancy, Avant-Garde already enjoys 
a readership of over 350,000, while its 
growth rate is one of the phenomena of 
modern publishing, Newsdealers report 
deliveries of copies sold out within а 
matter of minutes. Some dentists report 
that Avant-Garde is perhaps the magazine 
in their waiting rooms most frequently 
purloined. And librarians order duplicate 
nd even triplicate—subseriptions in 
order to provide replacements for worn- 
out copies (and perhaps to obtain fresh 
copies for their own personal delec- 
lation). Everywhere, citizens who are 
normally upright, respectable, and law- 
abiding are being tempted to beg, borrow, 
or steal copies of Avant-Garde, the most 
spellbinding and desperately sought-after 
magazine in America today. 


What makes Avant-Garde such a tutti- 
frutti frappe of a magazine? Why is it in 
such insane demand? How does it differ 
from other magazines? The answer is 
threefold: 

First, Avant-Garde is such rollicking 
great fun. Each issue really socks it to 
you with uproarious satire, irreverent in- 
terviews, madcap cartoons, ballsy edi- 
torials, deliberately biased reportage, 
demoniacal criticism, x-ray profiles, зи- 
pernova fiction, and outrageous ribaldry. 
From cover to cover, Avant-Garde is one 
big bawdyhouse of intellectual pleasure. 


Second, Avant-Garde stones readers 
with its mind-blowing beauty. It brings 
to the printed page a transcendental new 
kind of high. This is achieved through а 
combination of pioneering printingmeth- 
ods and the genius of Herb Lubalin, who 
is Avant-Garde’s art director (and, inci- 
dentally, America’s foremost graphic de- 
signer). In just the first few months of its 
existence, Avant-Garde has won more 
awards for design excellence than any 
other magazine in the world. 


Third, Avant-Garde captivates readers 
with articles that have something to say. 
They're more than just filler between ad- 
vertisements, as in most other magazines. 
Perhaps the best way to prove this is to 
ist for you the kinds of articles Avant- 
Garde prints: 


Unreported Antiwar Agitation at West Point 
Caught in the Act-An evening with New 
York's scandalous Orgy-and-Mystery Theater. 
The Secret Plans of Leading Tobacco Com- 
panies to Market Marijuana 11, as, and when 
pot prohibition is lifted. 

Stock Trading by Computer А report on “In- 
the revolutionary new system that will 
render stock exchanges obsolete. 

Living High on “The Hog Farm"- A visit to 
America’s most successful hippie commune. 
Pre-Mortemm—At Avant-Garde’ invitation, 28 
celebrities (including Art Buchwald, Harry 
Golden, Woody Allen, and Gore Vidal) dictate 
their own obituari 
“In Gold We Trust"-A satire on America’s 
changing spiritual values, by Dan (“How to 
Be a Jewish Mother") Greenburg, 

London's “Theatre of Eros" 


Тһе Case of Hitler's Missing Left Testi 
А round-table discussion on an intriguing de- 
tail of Russia’s recently released autopsy of 
Der Fuhrer. (Satirist Paul Krassner speculates 
that “It’s probably alive and well in Argentina,” 
Philosopher Larry Josephson contends that 
“Hitler just wanted to prove that he was a 
consistent right-winger.”) 


Whitey’s Little Baby Loves Shortnin' Bread 
ош food moves out of the ghetto. 


Raquel on “Playing the Field” - "Sending 
actresses like me to Vietnam to entertain the 
troops is like teasing a caged lion with a piece 
of raw meat,” says Raquel Welch. “I think it 
would be best ifwe stayed home and the govern- 
ment sent off troupes of prostitutes instead.” 
Coming Attraction "Sex is the closest | can 
come to explaining the way 1 sing," says San 
Francisco rock songstress Janis Joplin, “I want 
to do it till it isn't ther шу more.’ 


Live Wires— A report on Liberation News Serv- 
ice (LNS), the Underground Press Syndicate 
(UPS), and Intergalactic World Brain (IWB), 
the three supercharged wire services that sup- 
ply news to the nation’s 200 underground 
newspapers. 

Custom-Made Man- The portent of latest ge- 
netic research. 

R. Buckminster Fuller's Plan for a Floating 
City in Tokyo Bay 

Fractured Hip -А collection of hilarious mal- 
apropisms by squares attempting to sound 
ultra-cool. 


FreeStyle Olympi 


А report on the move- 


ment to revive Olympics in the nude. 


Chaplin 
The Pedernales River Baptism-a-thon: A Fugs 
Happening 


"Amnesty Now!" An impassioned outcry by 
the editors of Avant-Garde for the release of 
Dr. Howard Levy, David Miller. and more than 
1000 other antiwar heroes now in prison. 


Making a Scene Never-to-be-forgotten. stills 
from the scene in Andy Warhol's film Romeo 
and Juliet in which superstar Viva falls victim 
to an unplanned gang-rape. 


Concrete Poetry: The New Hard Rock Verse 
All the Моа“ a Stage From The Theater of 
the Street in New York to the Guerrilla Theater 
of Stanford, dramatic groups all across the 
country are bringing plays to audiences that 
have never seen the inside of a theater 

The First Church of Love Photographs of a 
phantasmagorical chapel being built in New 
York to celebrate sensual pleasure. 

satyricon” -On the set with II Poeta, 
version of Petronius’ bawdy classic 
(with a cast that includes Mae West, Groucho 
Marx, Аппа Magnani, Jimmy Durante, Michael 
1. Pollard, Danny Kaye. the Beatles, and scores 
of other comedians and superstars). 


Best-Sellers in Underground Bookstores 


Abreast of the Times- A report on the sudden 
retum to breastfeeding by America's most 
highly educated, sophisticated, and sexually 
rated women, 

The Psychology of Political Affiliation What 
character traits determine whether a person 
vill become a Democrat or Republican, а 
radical or conservative? 


Miami: Newest Haven for Abortion—A seren- 
dipitous result of the influx of refugee doctors 
from 

And Now-Would You Believe?—Auto-Des- 
tructive Art—A feature entitled “Pop Goes 
the Easel.” 

Coitus Non Interruptus: The Erotic Tomb 
Sculptures of Madagascar 


The Electric Banana Tickk 
vention 


Nabokov's Complaint—The author of Ada and 


Lolita in a damning denunciation of Philip 
Roth's Portnoy з Complaint. 


Latest Pop In- 


The Natural Superiority of Racially-Mixed 
Children 


ing of the New Left 
Computer Calamities—Case histories of com- 
puter malfunctions that resulted in bank ac- 
counts being wiped out, elections miscounted, 
and whole neighborhoods condemned to des- 
truction. 

Are Colds Psychosomatic?-Psychoanalyst Мег! 
M. Jackel, of the State University of New York, 
believes they are since they almost always fol- 
low periods of depression and give the same 
medical symptoms as weeping. 

Hold It, Please!—The growing popularity of 
Polaroid cameras for instant-pornography- 
Brain Food—A report on the recent discovery 
by Dr. John Churchill, of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases, that certain foods 
can increase the power of the intellect. 

Bob Dylan's Suppressed Novel “Tarantula” 
Very Original Sin А report on the increasing 
number of avant-garde theologians who are 
using kissing, hugging, and caressing to restore 
a sense of community to worship. 

Postwar Vietnam: A Program of Atonement 
-Suggestions by 25 leading Americans. 


-I I 


In sum, Avant-Garde is a hip, joyous 
feast of gourmet food-for-thought. 117$ 
the quintessence of intellectual sophisti- 
cation. 


Small wonder, then, that critics every- 
where have spent themselves ina veritable 
orgy of praise over Avant-Garde: “Reality 
freaks, unite! Weird buffs rejoice! Avant- 
Garde has arrived bearing mind-treasures 
of major proportions,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. “Avant-Garde is aimed 
at readers of superior intelligence and 
cultivated taste who are interested in the 
arts, politics, science ys The 
New York Times. “Ап exotic literary 
menu...A wild new thing on the New 
York scene," says Encounter. "Ralph 
Ginzburg deserves considerable credit for 
having risked printing this," says Life. 
“Avant-Garde’s articles on medicine, 
space, and psychology have made science 
the eighth lively art,” says the Boston 
Avatar. "The fantastic artwork, alone, 
is worth the price of the magazine," says 
the New York News Project. “A field 
manual by the avant-garde, for the avant- 
garde,” says New York critic Robert 
Reisner. *Avant-Garde's articles on 
ema, rock, and the New Scene are a 
stoned groove,” says the New York East 
Village Other. “Avant-Garde is the sawi 
off shotgun of American critical writing, 
says the New Statesman. “Its graphics are 
stylish,” says Time. "Borders on the 
genius,” says the Miami Beach Sun. "It'll 
be the undoing of the strait-laced,” says 
the Los Angeles Free Press, “Avant- 
Garde is MAGAZINE POWER!” says 
poet Harold Seldes, “Wow! What a ferris 
wheel! I was high for a week after read- 
ing it,” says the pop critic of Cavalier. 

AvantGarde's contributors include 
the most brilliant artists, writers, and 
photographers of our time. Not only does 
Avant-Garde feature works by such ac- 
knowledged masters as Picasso, Arthur 
Miller, Norman Mailer, Kenneth Tynan, 
Karl Menninger, John Updike, Allen Gins- 
berg, Roald Dahl, Henry Miller, Bert 


Stern, William Styron, Eliot Elisofon, 
Kenneth Rexroth, David Levine, Richard 
Avedon, Leonard Baskin, Dali. Genet. 
Beckett, Sartre, Burroughs, Yevtushenko. 
Warhol, et al., but, perhaps more im- 
portant, it hunts down the wild cats who 
will be the literary lions of tomorrow. 


In format, Avant-Garde more closely 
resembles a $10 art folio than a magazine. 
It is printed on the finest antique and 
coated paper stocks by time-consuming 
shect-fed gravure and costly duotone off- 
set lithography. It is bound in 12-point 
Frankote boards for permanent preserva- 
tion. The format of Avant-Garde, like its 
editorial contents, is intended to endure. 


Subscriptions to Avant-Garde cost 
$10 per year (six issues). This is not 
cheap. However, right now, while Avant- 
Garde is still in its infancy, you may 
order a Special Introductory Subscription 
for only $5!! This is HALF PRICE! 


Moreover, if you enter your subscrip- 
tion right now, you'll be a Charter Sub- 
scriber, This will entitle you to: 


= Buy gift subscriptions for only $5. 


B jom paying only HALF PRICE! 


= Renew. your subscription Гог $5 for- 
ever, despite any subsequent price in- 
creases. 

= Start your subscription with one of 
Avant-Garde’s early issues. This is not to 
be taken lightly since carly issues of high- 
quality magazines ofien become valuable 
collectors’ items (especially if they're 
Ralph Ginzburg publications; early issues 
of Eros now sell for $100; early copies of 
Fact are worth $25:and copies of Avant- 
Garde published just a few months ago 
are already bringing $15). 


To enter your subscription, simply 
fill out the coupon below and mail it with 
S5 to: Avant-Garde, 110 W. 40th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10018. 


But please hurry, This Special Intro- 
ductory Offer may be withdrawn without 
notice. 


Then sit back and prepare to reccive 
your first copy of the most wanted, 
arresting, and rewarding magazine in 
America today (and the only опе put 
out by a publisher with real conviction). 


: 


1enclose 55 for a one-year Special Introductory Subscription to Avant-Garde, 
п the most wanted, arresting, and rewarding magazine in America today. 1 un- 
derstand that | will be entitled to all Charter Subscriber privileges and that 
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buildings in the world have been built 
in the past 30 years, yet half of the 
build Harlem were built before 
1900. Parts of two or three families may 
live in a two-room, fourth-loor flat with 
40-year-old electric wiring and no fire 
escapes. Think of the health and the 
sanitation in those buildings. 

When you put poor е 
employment, poor housing 
most important, poor health on the map, 
and then put high crime on the map, 
you have marked the same place every 
time. In those parts of town, the cost of 
law enforcement per capit some- 
times run ten times higher than in the 
city as a whole. And yet the laws aren't 
enforced there. There is an uneasy or- 
der: any major violence is suppressed— 
but rights aren't really protected. In fact, 
the people there have very few rights. 
ad that’s where crime is. Of course, 
there is suburban crime, too. Kids 
from affluent families commit crimes. The 
segregated country-club set worries most 
about that, because it's their kids and 
they know it. But those kids will be 
taken care of; they'll be sent off to 
correctional schools and they'll get tra 
ing, but not the kids in the slums. We 
breed crime in the slums—which is why 
black Americans, who comprise only 12 
to 14 percent of our population, are the 
victims of 55 percent of our murders and 
most of our assaults and гарез. 

PLAYBOY: How useful would a strong gun- 
control law be in curbing violent crime 
in and out of the ghetto? 

CLARK: Very elfective. It is incredible to 
me that we have not yet moved to control 
guns. Sixty-three percent of the murders 
n the United States are committed with 
guns. There are two or three times more 
murders with firearms 
year than there are ii 
Scotland and Wales, whi 
more people. The presence of guns in 
an emotional and violent climate has 
caused not only several assassinations but 
the deaths of fathers at the hands of 
sons, of husbands at the hands of wives. 
In many instances, if the gun hadn't 
been there, it wouldn't have happened. 
The National Rifle Association slogan— 
suns don't kill people, people do"— 
does nothing but hide the facts. Guns 
are far more deadly than tlie other com- 
monly available weapons. Thousands of 
people are dead because a gun happened 
to be handy at the moment of passion. 
One of five people who are shot dies; the 
mortality rate among those assaulted 
with a knife is only one in twenty. 

ar from demeaning our 
gun control is the only way we c: 


nhood, 
1 show 


our manhood. Methods of effective 
firearms control are employed in every 
civilized country in the world except 


ours. There are three necessary steps: 
st, the transportation of firearms mu 
be strictly controlled. To permit mail 


order purchase of firearms by anonymous 
persons is insane, If President Kennedy’s 
death didn't show us that, then there is 
just по hope. Second, every fir 
be registered. The registr: 
computerized, so that law enforcement 
throughout the country mediately 
identify the ownership of any firearm, 
The progress that Califor 
this area made it possible to trace—i 
seconds, by computer—the pistol that 
Sirhan Sirhan used to assassinate Robert 
Kennedy. 

And, third, anyone who possesses a 
firearm muse have a license authorizing 
him to possess it. Possession is a privi- 
lege, not lt must be a privilege 
denied to persons with a serious criminal 
record, to persons who engage in any type 
of violent conduct and to persons who are 
mentally unstable, We have tens of thou- 
sands of mentally unstable people who 
own firearms, It hardly needs to be said 
that psychotics with firearms are danger- 
ous to themselves as well as to others. 
Guns should also be denied to juveniles, 
th perhaps some exceptions. They 
should even be denied to people who 
cannot demonstrate а valid son, as is 
required in many countries, to have a 
gun. 

PLAYBOY: Would you favor the outlawing 
of all private gun ownership? 

CLARK: No, but 1 would like to see li- 
censes granted only in rare cases on show- 
ing of need or for sporting purposes 
under strict limitations. | think we 
should. work for the day when there аге 
no guns at all, at least in urban arcas— 
even for the police on normal duty. 
PLAYBOY: How does that square with the 


Second Amendment, which appears to 
allow people to bear arms? 
CLARK: When you read the entire Second 


Amendment, you will sce that it st 
Militia being necessary to the security of 
а free State, the right of the people to 
bear Arms shall not be infringed.” The 
Supreme Court has noted on many ocea- 
sions that the amendment limits only the 
power of the Federal Government over a 
sue militia. There is no constitutional 
inhibition on limiting individual posses- 
sion of guns. 

PLAYBOY: Let's move from individual to 
organized crime, Why can't the Federal 
Government be more effective than it 
has been in combating and controlling 
it? 

CLARK: As every careful study of organ- 
ized crime has noted, it cannot opi 
significantly without at least a neutral 
tion, and probably a corruption. of some 
elements of local criminal justice, That 
doesn't 1 whole police department 
whole district attorney's office or a 
whole court. It means, perhaps, a lici 
ten: ndful of pi- 
wolmen 
mean the clerk of a court, an assistant 
district attorney or a judge. 


or 


The other reason organized crime not 
only survives but prospers is that it deals 
in goods and services people want. Gam- 
bling, Shylocking, narcotics, prostitution 
—these comprise something like 90 per- 
cent of the income from illegal activity 
in organized Anyone сап go to 
almost any city à stranger. 
and if he has a bank roll, he cin find 
gambling. IT he wants narcotics, he can 
find them—or prostitution. "The reason 
is tha re looking for him, just as 
he's looking for them. Now, if any 
zen can find them, law enforcement cer 
tainly can, too. Police know where the 
action is. 

"The main thing that the Federal Gov 
ernment can do in fighting organized 
crime, therefore, is to liberate local law 
enforcement. Federal “strike forces” start 
with the premise that if crime can organ- 
ize, why can't Government? А strike 
force organizes Federal law enforcement 
first and then, when possible, state 
and local enforcement. In every city that 
we've moved into with strike forces, we 
have secured more indictments of organ 
ized-cime figures than were secured by 
all Federal activities throughout the 
United States during all of 1960. In 
seven months, we secured between 70 
and 80 indictments of organized-crime 
figures in one town as the result of a 
strike force. They'd never had anything 
like that hit them before. 

PLAYBOY: How much of organized crime 
is traceable to the Mafia? 

CLARK: It would be very hard to say. The 
problem is one of definition. Are you 
going to include every small prostitution 
and burglary ring, every crap game and 
juice racket? D would venture to make 
only four observations: that there arc 
probably several thousand people in the 
Cosa Nostra, not all of them working 
full time at crime; that the Cosa Nostra 
has les of the action today than it did 
80 or 40 years ago; that its early Si 
and southern-Italian dominance is sub- 
stantially diluted; and that there arc 
legitimate major corporations that have 
greater shares of important legal markets 
than the Cosa Nostra has of organized 
crime. 

PLAYBOY: Have bugging and wire tappi 
been of significant help in the fight 
nst organized crime? 

Not really. There will be organ 
ized crime as long as we have hundreds 
of thousands of people living in slums, 
isolated from sources of power, The slum 
dweller is the base and natural prey Гог 
organized-crime activity. Wire tapping 
won't change that. We make crimes of 
such ies as gambling, drug traffic, 
bootlegging and prostitution, but do 
most nothing either to treat the causes of 
the demands for those services or to 
reconale the law with the facts of lif 
Someone will always supply what is 


ctivi 


(Ergonometry?) re ue 


*Uh, hand me that map out of the capacious, 
padded, swing-down bin there in front of 
your knees, Love, I think we're lost." 


EOPLE carry an extraordinary amount of stuff with 
them in cars, whether there's anyplace to store it 


tidily or not. So why not give them someplace to store 
it tidily? 

That, in brief, is what Ergonometry is all about. It's 
the study of the relationship between human beings and 
machines, for the purpose of making machines (in this 
case Rover 2000 automobiles) that suit human beings 
better. 

A capacious swing-down bin in front of the passen- 
ger's knees (and one in front of the driver's, too) is only 
a very small part of it, of course. For example: 


Look at your thumb and index finger. 


Right. Now look at some of the Rover 2000 Sports Sedan’s knobs as pictured here and 


imagine that you are pushing, pulling or turning them. 


Notice how each one seems almost to tell you what 
to do to it? Whether to push, pull or turn? Notice 
how natural it feels—your thumb pressing downwards 
or sideways, your index finger curled under just so? 
Finally, notice that like knobs are not side by side, so 
that you could find the right one even when fumbling. 
Very ergonometric. 


Another thing people will do in cars, besides filling them up and fumbling, is breathe. On a 
long drive in cool weather, breathing the warm air from the heater can help to make drivers 
drowsy, especially if they’re tired. It’s no good saying it shouldn’t; it sometimes does. Hence 


the Rover 2000's fresh air vents allow one 
to direct warm air wherever it’s needed and, 
at the same time, cool, fresh air to the face. It’s 
only good Ergonometry. 

(And so on, throughout the car. Unfortu- 
nately we haven't the space for all of it, but 
we do have a profusely illustrated brochure 
about the whole Rover 2000, both Twin 
Carburetor and Automatic models, which 
you might like to look through at your leisure. 
If so, just send the attached coupon to us. 
Thank you.) 


Rover Advertising Department 
British Leyland Motors, Inc. 
600 Willow Tree Road 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


Gentlemen: Please send me a profusely illustrated 
brochure about the whole Rover 2000, both Twin 
Carburetor and Automatic models. 


Tamni M 
Address n 


City. State Zip. 
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side the law. 
nd he will use 
force and violence. As in every other 
substantial market, suppliers will orginize. 
It's big business, As E said, Law. entorce- 
ment knows where and how organized 
crime operates: you can't hide bookies, 
loan sharks, dope peddlers or prostitutes. 
Cass have been known where police 
witetapped bookies io fnd our how 
much money they were making and then 
demanded a higher рамой. If we proles 
sionaliz our police, give them the 
nd skills they need ло € 
пе. wire tipping will bc un 
смагу. And И we don't profesional- 
ire them, E don't think we would want 
them tapping phones, 

PLAYBOY: Are you unequivocally а 


If he muse 
his business is high 


wanted 


sources ibat 


modern © 


electronic eavesdrop 
cumstances? 
CLARK: There are exceptions 10 every 


rule; but quite apart Irom any ot 
tason for not using them, wire taps and 
bugs are generally very ^t There 
vc bugs that have recorded every sound 


in a room for months and nev Over- 
heard evidence of crime, You hear 
babies crying, bacon frying, your Favor- 


йе TV show, family quarrels, weeks of 
псе 
quired to тон 


but no crime. The manpowe 
or a wire tap is subs 
tial; Frank Hogan, the district attorney 
ol New York County. has testified that it 
kes from two lo sis me idle one 
wire tap. Those men could be involved 
instead in elective criminal investiga- 
tion. Rather than causing police to wire- 
tap. we need to build strong tradi 
guinst such activity. TE we doi 
nology, which has m 
master n 
10 invade privacy is lol 
PLAYBOY: How do you feel about the и 


re- 


to ha 


stered natur 


of taps in the nationalsecurity 
CLARK: You cannot compar 
i with cı a the United 


cannot control what happens 
in a foreign country, but it may be very 
Important to us to know what is happen- 
there 


Knowledge of troop move 
ments, из, spy Corts, 
new ballistic or isticmissile sys- 
tems can mean survival. This is a danger- 
ous world. For better 
have engaged in extensive foreign intelli 
gence guthering efforts generations. 
But the Government can control crime el- 
lectively within its own borders without 
resorting 10 wire taps: at least, our politi- 
cal philosophy assumes that it is posible 
ol fairly with due 


lor worse, nations 


for 


to exercise such co 
process of law 

Ir must be admiued, however, that 
wire tapping is almost as inelicient in 
mationalsecurity matters as it is in do- 
mestic ones. 1 doubt if one percent of 
the conversation. picked up on national- 
secur You do a for of 


listening to g ule 


y taps has v 
"oa 


information, 


With present priorities. of course. we 
can afford to be inelhGent in 
security matters; but not in crime cont 
at home, We spend 80 billion dollars for 
national security, compared with just 
over four billion dollars lor all criminal 
justice within this count 
PLAYBOY: Did you clash personally wi 
J. Edgar Hoover on the issue of caves: 
dropping? 
CLARK: There was never any person 
Irontation, nor even any discussion in 
ences of opinion were strong 
ly stated. 1 think it is pretty clear, how- 
ever, that throughout my teu Mr, 
Hoover favored wire tapping 
domestic field aud international security 
tiers, while I was opposed to it domes- 
tically. 

PLAYBOY: Is Mr, Hoove 
elleaive control of the Dep: 
Justice? 
CLARI 
cute 


ire, 


те: 


led. to exi 


Mr. Hoover never f 
пу orders that [ gave him th 
time D was in Justice. His respo 
iot always all I 
but that's true in almost any inst 
al setup. The FBI is independem, even 
Federal agencies go. But on bilance, 1 
s bette i 


have 


ca 


er professio 


The reasons are sev- 
neral is much too 
The 


Attorneys General. 


L The Auorney С 
busy to supervise the FBI closely 
сису handles 700,000 or 800,000 
complex field 
one in which the Attorney. Genci 
not usually experienced. Further, if 
United States Attorney in a city 
trolled: the FBI 
would inevitably become involved in po- 
litical matters. The independence of the 
FBI has kept politics out of its 
tions. Mr. Hoover niy have stayed 100 
long, but he built an exceptionally good 
i— probably the best there has ever 
been in its field. 

PLAYBOY: Hoover's critics d 
whether or not the FBI is indep 
political pressure dre 
his well-known archon- 
m permeates the organization, 
compromises its integrity and presents 
r to the public interes, Do you 
gree? 

CLARK: There's no question but. that it’s 
rous to have investigative agencies 
headed by men with strong idcolo: 
fervor. I hope that Mr. Hoover's succes- 
sor will disci 
jective, profes 
out of ideology. 


er 


соп 


local office, the office 


bui 


of partis 


e himself to stick to ol 


al fact. 


din; 


and stay 


PLAYBOY: Мапу people ih you 
might have been well advised to take 
that advice yourself, after hearing your 
pretrial statements with regard to two 


famous murder cies. Before James Earl 
Ray was arrested for the assassination of 


Martin Luther King, you were reported 
id it alone and 
Would you 


to have said, “One man 
we have him 
tell us why you said that? 

CLARK: I never said that. But the assasst 
n ol Dr. King was one of the 

traumatic events the American ред 
have sullered in this century. I Шоц 
had an obligarion to the people to dis 
close the facts of ou ion to the 
that P could without 
the investigation 
chance for a fair trial 
ment alter the arrest of | Ray 
but on Friday, April fifth, and Sunday, 
April seventh, and from ti 
thereafter, 1 reported on the status of the 
ation, We had no evidence ol 
any conspiracy, and that was the situation 
as T knew when T left the Depart- 


în custody. 


nost 


investi 
extent 


self or i 


пра 
ide no соп 


to time 


ty plea and his 
у further investi 


gation into the possibility 
in the killing? 

CLARK. No, As in the cise of Preside: 
Kennedy, or in any similar situ 
must continue to investigate any new ev- 
idence that may be discovered. You de 
ses even though the evide 
developed is overwhelming. 
PLAYBOY: In another famous assassinatit 
vestigation, you were quoted as saying. 
soon alter the arrest of Clay Shaw by 
New Orleans District Attorney Jim Са 
{you might have to prosecute 
son for violating Clay Shaw's rights. 
art such a statement. prejudicial, to 
say the least? 

CLARK: That quote was attributed to me 
talk to a student group at the 
University of Virginia. But i 
that 1 didn't say it, and E issued 
] would never someone should be 
prosecuted. if 1 were the prosecutor. 1 
would either prosecute or not prosecute. 
But 1 did believe Mr. Garrison. acted 
wagcously, and 1 still do. Perhaps 1 
showed it HE I did, that was wrong. 
cquittal, Garrison 


of a conspiracy 


n 
t 


tion, № 


close such 


v. Do you 
prosceute this new 

case? 
CLARK: Mr. Garrison has already donc 


more than I like to think possible under 


the American system. He demonstrates 
the great power of a district attorney 


iid the cruel abuse that can be made ol 
that power. 1 don't know what he can 
do. I's up 10 the criminal-justice system 
үе bar and the people. I 
dowi know whether there is evidence of 
iolation of Federally protected r 
PLAYBOY: On the larger question of Presi 
dent Kennedy’s assassination, have any 
of the books or articles subsequently 
hed challe lief in the 
essential rightness of the Warren. Report? 
CLARK: No. 1 felt it was imperative that 


ol Lonisia 


publ ged your 1 


we know everything possible about the 
assassination, that we ask every question 
and seek every answer, We accumulated 
every article, every book, every expres- 
sion of doubt, every allegation we could 
find, We endeavored to examine all, I 
the Warren Commission 
st comprehensive and 


believe 
the m 


investigation ol a series of facts ever 
undertaken. 
have ever had 


Few juries in murder trials 
their disposition the 
ity of evidence that 
pointed to the guilt of Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. From all I've seen, I believe th: 
Oswald, acting alone, assassinated Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

PLAYBOY: You were the first Attorney 
General ло oppose the death penalty. Had 
Oswald lived, would you have wanted to 
spare his life also? 

CLARK: Yes, In opposing the death penal- 
ty, I do so knowing that all murder is 
ghastly, that some may wound ап entire 
country, that someday I or a member of 
family may be the victim. The death 
penalty lowers the state to the level of 
the killer by auempting to redress а 
private execution with a public exec 
tion, Either human life—all human life 
—is sacred or it is not. I think it is. In 
his appeal for mercy in the sentencing of 
Sirhan Sirhan last May, Senator Edward 
Kennedy—who might be expecied to feel 
the desire for revenge as deeply as any 
man—also acknowledged the sacredness 
of what he called "God's gift of life 
itself.” 

In any case, I'm not sure it's correct to 
say that 1 was the first Attorney General 
to oppose the death penalty. I believe 
there were several of my predecessors 
who felt as I do without taking a public 
position, The Department of Justice first 
took a formal position in opposition to 
tal punishment when Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach was Attorney General, in a let- 
ter that P wrote, as his deputy, to a 
Congressional committee. 

You try to keep your personal. preju 
dices and viewpoints out of your officia 
conduct. If you don't, we become a gov- 


ernment of men rather than of 
in fairness, 1 would have to say tha 
since very early days, since high school, 1 


it's mor 
this issue now th; 
reasons. We live 


ce up to 
n ever before, for many 
п а climate of violence. 
‘The massiveness and growth of our pop- 
ulation depreciates the significance of 
ividual. What's a person worth? 
k to kids in the ghetto 
you that if they're Killed, it won't 
make much difference. 175 just one more 
dead bum. They half believe it—and 


ley, it cheap- 
1 


society exacts the death ре 
ens life and the value of the individu 
There was a time, perhaps, when m 
had to work so hard to eke out an exist- 


ence that it approached injustice to divert 
substantial resources to keep alive people 
who were hopeless or dangerous or men- 
tally disturbed beyond any medical cap: 
bility for redemption. But the time has 
long since come in this country when 
we've been able to feed, clothe and shelter. 
ourselves many times over. Further, 
we've developed medical and other skills 
that promise the oppor 
tation for most 
I believe that every di 
edera] Bureau of Prisons in its 30-odd 
years of existence has favored. the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. They've all 
supervised death rows. “They've watched 
men there and they know that the death 
lty is inconsistent with the best 
ng that we have in the field of 
corrections and is actually counterpro 
ductive, And the hypocrisy of our use of 
the death penalty is immense. In the 
past five years, there have always been at 
least 300 people on death row in the 
United States. In 1968, for the first. year 
in our history, there were no executions. 
In 1967 there were two and in 1966, one. 
There has not been «leral executio 
since 1963. I fervently hope that one will 
be the last. But the society has to do 
what it says. If you say you will execute 
people, you must have the courage to do 
it when cases arise. The hypocrisy of 
sentencing 300 people to death—with all 
the auendant psychological implications 
for them and for thousands and thou- 
sands of others—and then not having 
the guts to go ahead and do it is devas- 
tatingly cruel. 

PLAYBOY: You said a moment ago that the 
death penalty is counterproductive, What 
did you mean? 

CLARK: According to every survey and 
study I have ever seen, the death penalty 
does not cause a reduction in violent or 
capital crime. We've seen states abolish 
the death penalty with по apparent 
nge in their crime rate, and we've 
es reinstate the death penalty 
with no apparent deterrent effect. Tt 
doesn’t deter crime, What it does do is 
add to the climate of violence, the insig- 
nificance of the individ 
ness of life in modern society. 
PLAYBOY: Many people believe t 


ice 
the war in Vietnam. Of the 
nds who have protested the war, 


few have paid a higher price for it than 
Dr. Benjamin Spock and the Reverend 
William Sloane Coffin. Was it your deci- 
sion to prosecute them for conspi 
counsel evasion of the draft? 

CLARK: I was Attorney General and I was 
responsible for what was done. I re- 
viewed the matter before it was present- 
ed to the grand jury. The question was 
not ow tight or wrong morally. 
The question was whether the Taw w 
violated, The system must have inte 
Whatever your personal feelings, 
eii 


you 
do your duty or you resign. It 


never seemed wrong to me that Thoreau 
md Gandhi were prosecuted or that they 
went to jail. That was their point: They 
so disagreed with their governments that 
they would sacrifice freedom itself to show 
their concern. As to the specific factors 
and legal reasons for which Dr. Spock, 
the Reverend Collin and others were in- 
dicted, the case will have to speak for it- 
self. It would not be right for me to 
comment on it while it is still pending. 
PLAYBOY: But you are free to comment 
on the issue they were testing. What are 
your views on the draft? Should we even 
have one? 

CLARK: The inequities in the current 
draft are intolerable, especially because 
the injustices fall upon youth, which has 
nyway. 1 
think we must call upon youth—ult 
mately, upon all youth—to serve in var 
ous areas of public need. Indeed, 1 
believe we must reorient our philosophy 
from self-service to. public service. Ideal- 
ly, that service would come on comple- 
tion of high school. Those who serve 
should be given the opport 
have the capability and the desire, to go 
to college alter their service. The service 
might be for two years and it would be 
in a wide range of activities, involving 
such organizations as the Peace Corps and 
VISTA, and work with the young in Head 
Start and in health and social programs. 
Young people can help meet the needs of 
the central city; thcy can work on con- 
servation projects throughout the country 
and in dozens of other ways. Youth needs 
to have a sense of responsibility and a 
sense of contribution. 

But we will still need a military capa- 
bility in this world; and in my judg- 
ment, a free society should not look for a 
purely professional military to maintain 
that capability. The military must. be 
dose to the people: it should have a 
large civilian involvement. Therefore, 
within the youth service, we should ac 
cept those who volunteer for the military 
as such, and then choose others—by ran- 
dom selection, the only method 1 know 
that would be fair—to the extent neces- 
sary to man our military services. 
PLAYBOY: You once said that no activity 
of a people “so evidences their humanity 
their character, their capacity for charity 
s most generous sense, than the tre: 
ment they accord those who have offended 
them." In the light of that thought, would 
you favor an amnesty [or draft resisters? 
CLARK: There are a variety of types of 
draft nate 
when talki Among those 
who protest Vietnam are some of the best 
motivated, most promising young people 
we have. We should e them off 
We ought to remember the damage we 
did to ourselves in the conscientious- 
objection field during рам wars. Good 
people—some of the best people, some 
of those who made and would have 
made the greatest contribution—were 


little confidence in the system, 


resiste 
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marked in a way that clearly limited 
their future, We need to work very sensi- 
tively with these young people and give 
them the opportunity to fulfill their 
ise. In my judgment, that will nec 
ly include forgiveness for many. 
But at a time when some are forced to 
cannot be permit- 
ted to avoid the Service. Pardons w 
have to come later. 

PLAYBOY: If the country decides to extend 
forgiveness, as you put it, to those who 
have conscientiously objected, isn't it 
likely that there will have to be a blan- 
ket amnesty? 

CLARK: Well, there are some who engaged 
in specific acts, such as injuring people, 
that in and of themselves deserve punish- 
ment. But I think that young men who 
objected on moral grounds and. engaged 
in no harmful activity should certainly 


be pardoned. 
PLAYBOY: Some people might find it dif- 
n vit 


ficult to reconcile the liberti 
you've expressed here with you 
ground as a Southerner and the son of a 
prominent conservative, In fact, Repre 
sent е Joe Pool of Dallas, your home 
town, once said of you: “I don't know 
how he's got off on this kick.” How did 
you get to be the liberal you are? 


CLARK: ] don't know that I'm off оп a 
Kick. But many of my views aren't 
traceable back to Dallas. I went to grum- 


mar school in both Texas and Washing- 
ton, D. C; to junior high school in Los 
Angeles: t0 high school in V 
to the University of Te for 
graduate deg 
portant—io the U 


an under- 


for two degrees. Wherever my views came 
from, I have tried to square 
with them over the ycars, as 
docs. 


пу actions 
ny man 


After finishing Taw school. you 
ed to Dallas and practiced private 
for ten years. Is that where you 
acquired your social conscience? 

CLARK: Basically, my time was consumed 
with trying to straighten out the legal 
troubles of individuals and businesses. 
‘There were occasions when I had a sense 
of deep satisfrction—when T thought E 
had advanced the state of the law or im- 
proved a significant legal principle or se- 
cured acquittal for someone 1 thought 
was innocent—but by ge, it was a 
private practice for profit, By 1960, I had 
come to the conclusion that | wanted 


Taw 


tered public service at the be 
the Kennedy Administration. 
PLAYBOY: As we indicated a moment ago, 
there is—or seems to be, at any rate—a 
wide divergence between many of your 
views and those of your well-known fii- 
ther, Justice Clark. How does your phi- 
losophy depart from—or derive from— 


CLARK: My views are heavily influcnced 


by his. "They would have to be. It's hard 
for me to trace the influence exactly; I 
don’t recall my father ever trying to 
teach me by word the lessons I learned 
from him. But we are a very close family. 
The lessons were not from what he said 
but [rom what he did: his inner drive to 
get things accomplished, his long and 
tireless hours, his sacrifices to the bar 
and the bench, his craftsmanship. These 
are the real lessons I think I learned 
from him. 105 nue, of comse—as with 
most fathers and sons—that our points 
of view are quite different. He was born 
just before the tum of the century: I was 
born just before the Depression and 
went through adolescence during World 
War Two. So the worlds in which we 
r formative years could 
His cducation 
as while mine 


ived during c 
not have been less a 
was almost entirely in Te 
was all over the country. He had never 
left Texas by the rime he was 18, while 
before E was 19, I'd been on five conti- 
n 75 countries. But we each 
have the ability, I think, to shape our 
points of view by excl them with 
I'm sure we both profit from 


nents and 


PLAYBOY: You and your family have had 
a long association with Lyndon Johnson. 
Did you ever feel that, as President, he 
was surprised or disappointed by the views 
you expressed as Attorney General? 


ing dil- 
es. If rwo people always agree. one 
. We had disagree 
ments. I think that’s inherent in the situa- 
tion, But he was the President and E 
always tried to remember th 
PLAYBOY: What do you think were the 
greatest achievements and s of the 
Johnson Administration in the areas that 


concern you most? 
CLARK: 10 may be a little early to judge. 
but 1 think he may have been the first 


President to clearly arouse а concern and 
a commitment im the Americin people 
10 eliminate poverty. And I mean pover 


ty in its broadest sense—not just the lack 


no- 


of money bur its concomitant ills: 
rance, sickness, unemployment 

wasted lives and an ugly, unhe: 
luted environm We should 
et that Lyndon Johnson dramatically 
put us on the road toward solutions to 
those problems. He increased Federal ex- 
penditures for education in four ye 

Irom three billion to e billion dol- 
lars. Federal expenditures for health in- 
creased [rom hive billion to fourteen 
billion dollars. Federal manpower devel- 
opment efforts were tra slightly ov 
100.000 people in 1961 but m 
(00,000 a year in 


slums, 
thy, pol 
ever for- 


rs 


ly 
1968. And in civil 
ts legislation, his accomplishments 


The 1964 Civil Rights 
Act—with its public accommodations, 
public facilities, employment, Federal- 
contract denial, communitj-relations serv- 


ice and other titles—was the greatest step 
forward since emancipation, The Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 and the 1968 C 
Rights Act were historic. The fair-housing 
t states the goal we 
ever to know equal 


must reach if we a 
jususe. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think this kind of liber- 
1 legislation—which entailed vast Feder- 
al expenditures and benefited mostly the 
disadvantaged. minorities—had_ anythin 
to do with the loss in popularity 
the white middle class that finally 
suaded Johnson not to run а 
CLARK: We don’t know that. Im not sure 
what would have happened if he had 
Tun again. Vocal opposition was clearly 
very intensive. But unquestionably, Viet 
m was the basis for most of it. The 
war was so horrible that we could think 
of little ebe. Domestical that 
he wanted to do so much—and yer was 
able to bring all the essential forces such 
а litle distance with him—that the gap 
created a reaction. IE this is right, the 
failure was ours, not his. Action is so 
ugent that we cannot. be timid; we can 
not afford to compromise. 

PLAYBOY: 1 омат that end, you once said 
of the Department of Justice that i 
would have to become more nearly a 
ministry of justice. What did you mean 


jong 
per- 


by thatz 


CLARK: The Department of Justice is much 
nore than a mere office of. prosecutio 
It also has responsibility for correction 
which may be its greatest opportunity 
to reduce crime. It also enforces the 
il Rights Acts: Here it can manifest to 
the American people that the purpose of 
our laws is equal justice under law. The 
department must live up to its name, It 
must serve and seck justice in the broad. 
est sense. It has an obligation to develop. 
new elevant to our times, that will 
ellect justice in modern America. 
PLAYBOY: Do vou take that to be your 
obligation, too, even though you've 
left the deparunentz 

CLARK: Yes, I do. I've joined the New 


ow 


York law firm of Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, 
Rifkind. Wharton amd Garrison, for 
which Pl be practicing in both New 


York and Washington. Uhope that | can 
use this private practice as a study of 
methods to bring law and equal justice 
to all our peopl зу case, it should 
provide an exciting mew experience 
where much of the major action is. I will 
treasure the eight years at Justice whe 
ever 1 of course. Somehow. 1 
have to remain involved with civil rights, 
with criminal justice, with corrections, 1 
want very much to be around young 
people, and so I hope to teach a course 
n law and poverty at Howard Unive 
sity. Û will also lecture and write on the 


subjects we've been discussing today, In 
short, Fm concerned about our cou 


—and determined to help wherever I 


can. 
Ba 
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he'd-been foolish when he agreed to use 
hisplaneas a flying billboard for a hooker—and downright stupid 
when he lether come along for the ride 


——— 


fiction By BROCK BROWER 
DRUCKER DIDN'T LIKE people drinking in 
his airplane. Especially women. 

“Nip?” she wheedled, reaching around 
with the wildly sloshing pint from the 
bucket seat behind him. There was no 
hope of holding it steady against the 


Ns sway of the plane, so she let it waft back 


and forth under his nose like a giant 
bottle of scent. When he crinkled his 
nostrils, just barely, she giggled. “Ding 
dong,” she belled over the tattoo of the 
motor. "Avon calling." 

"Take it back," he snapped, then add- 
ed stiffly, “if you will, please, ma'am.” 

“Don't drink?” Neu. 

“Not up here.” Then, again stiffly, "1: 
take it kindly, ma'am” 

Laura.” 

“Yd take it kindly if you'd wait ший 
we got back down.” He sniffed hard, 
trying to dear the dank smell of bour- 
bon, the faint musk of womankind. 

“Party-poop.” She hauled the pint 
back and poured a jiggly shot into the 
goldlacquered plastic cap of the bottle. 
The сар dacked against her teeth as she 
knocked down the bourbon, like sludge, 

) with one toss of her high-necked head. 
i 1 The witching scent of her tangled, odor- 
ous reached Drucker, who kept his 
binding blue gaze fixed on the rectitudes 
of his instrument panel. He tracked his ex- 


a act altitude, air speed, rpm and variation 


from the horizontal, even as disgust regis- 

tered itself in an almost calibrated bris- 
A ting of blond hairs out of his untrimmed 
nose pits. He reckoned abstractly from 
all these readings and then precisely 
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corrected for this funky new disturbance, 
with a sly pull back on the stick over 
his knees, then a sharp thrust forward. 
Her groan, sudden and sick! ndicated. 
he'd dealt aright with the trouble. He 
would have preferred to read а needle on 
а dial at that point, but the sound of 
her twisting the cap hastily back onto 
the boule had a certain number of rough. 
clicks that could be counted, appraised. 
Vhar'd we hit?” she yapped at hi 
A little low turbulence.” 

“Balls. I oughta throw up all over 


He didn’t flinch. He simply pulled 
once more on the black knit tic he wore 


h the shorvsteeved shirt. that was 
checkered off in thin blue lines, like 
graph paper. Hed heard that pilots 


wore ties like that way up in the execu: 
ive jets. where even the sky seemed to be 
product of Humble or Du Pont or 
Chrysler. He intended to rise that high 
himself someday, though the knit tie was 


as far along as he'd gotten to date, aud it 
hadn't really held up too well. Tightly 


ed he bought it 
out of a warm glass сизе, like a specime 

his опе charter to New York City 
nervous habit of pulling on it had 
all the stitches, strangled the 
down to a nubbin that barely 
The 


1 spongy whe 


knor 
covered his cracked collar bution 


apart in the м 
into his belt to keep it together, 
out of the way. There it seemed to 
adhere, forming with his belt the axes of 
the graph across his chest 

inkles somer 
curves 
Vell let 
а lousy pilot." 

He was а crackerjack pilot and knew 
it. “Ever been up in a plane before?” he 


go,” she said, “but you're 


g this small 
illest I bee 
Jet you have a drink. 

He ignored that 
Its not the big bumps,” she kept 
after him. "Ies the litle bumps. That's 
how you tell a lousy pilot.” 


up in, they still 


“Yes, ma'am. 
“When you dove in for the b 
ck there. Did I mind 


You was expecting that.” 
e hell.” 

Us your banner. 
What'd you expect? 
nose d 


You ordered 


Tow'd you think I was going 10 g 
up here” 

“Thought you 
Then just fart i 
ng." 

71 don't know, ma'am,” he decided to 
say. "I guess you thinking too well 
right no 

"Laura. And say ‘dru 
mean drank. 


ad it up here al 
out the 


ady. 
il, or some- 


К” when 


you 


р 
“Say, 


acker sniffed, 
‘Lau 


say 


was 
my poor little old seaplane with 
twitching banner dragging off its ass. 
Only you don’t talk like that, do you? 


No, mit'an 
knocked the boule 1 
the side of the plane, testing the me 
suddenly and resonantly. “What kind of 
a crate is this you got here, anyhow? 
“An Aeronca.” 
“That's a seaplane? 
“Not unless you wi 
seaplane?” 
с can be a float plane, 
at the power to take the g 
il. E put the Boats on her." 
ourself 
do it 
n-ne?” 
“Almost. 
"You mean used? Like tires?" 
“They cost me two thousand. dollars.” 
"Sort of recips? 
He was finally annoyed enough to be- 
gin abruptly boasting. "I can do about 
anything with her I want to, ma'am. I 
саип put floats on her or put wheels on 
her. Either way- T c&n haul your banne: 
round.” He thought of more. 
haul five hundred. pounds of 
ith her. Take out that bucket 
scat and the barrel goes right in back, 
where you are.” 
“Let's see your teeth 
His jaw tensed, like a stirrup. 
open up.” 


t it to be." 


ve to.” 


pelf when II 


ride vou 
"ID сап 


“1 read somewhere vou rot out all 
your teeth with that stull. 


“Well, hell. as vou can readily sce." he 


arled, turning his rigid neck and giv 
wr her is full face, "T got all 
mine" His sudden teeth, fronted like 


locked shields, startled her. But she still 

managed, very smartly, to neigh at him 
That might have gotten to him, except 
that the neighing showed that her own 
tecth weren't as good as his. Almost. but 
a dile f nd redflecked from serap- 
ing clum: nst her lipstick. The 
of her, nice as it was, seemed that kind 
of careless, too. She had on two tiny, 
torrid bits of bathing suit and was barely 
bothering to stay in them. The bra | 
only a lackadaisical hold on her sw 
bosom and the pants hugged wa 
her long belly. She w 


exposed. 
Shed been wearing hi cry beach 
dogs that propped her into ample wim 
when he picked her up at the picr, but 
the clogs had gone into her beach bag, 
now that the bottle was out. 

She wl him a 
struck him that she really did look а 
like good horscllesh. 

He turned away from her, ba 
light. "Yes, тагат, had "em 


nnied in, 


ick tow 
1. right 


along.” he bragged, “and crop-dusting is 
how I started out.” 

Right at the bottom. 
bottom land, 12 to 18 
ground. Up to 50 or 100 feet for the tight, 
screaming turns, but right back down 
again to one foot for the next desperate 
an over the tobacco plants or cotton bolls 
or Chrismastree seedlings that choked 
the soil bench him for two breathless 
summers. It wasn’t flying. It was more 
like drag racing, pushing a Piper [3 
down an endless dirt track. back country, 
that switched our fom under him 
quick. hot, weedy tumbles. But a 
ever feel, hardly see, Its gullies 
and ruts and washouts blurred into a dull. 
w-brown, flickering drift beneath. his 
wings, too near to be really there. He felt 
ke a man forced to walk on air who 
could. barely pick his feet up out of th 
dust 

And it seemed to stretch forever, that 
track, always open. Only his own mistake 
would ever close it. He roared down it, 
way back into the poorest farm country 
after the odd, bad jobs th: 
rons of crop dusters d 


track 


wins with hard men whose fields 
so patchy he could barely dip i 

id our before the broke 
leaning silos were up. 
sa In the dead summer 
led to those killing, mi 
ell dragged to the ground by a terri- 
ble weariness, H he could only just pull 
over to the side of the track, now, now 
while he was down, if he could just rest 
for a moment from the steady drone of 
прст. He would bc on the verge of 
tur g off the cracked furrows into God 
jows what awful pileup when he 
would suddenly catch himself, t 
the gathers of poison from his w 
climb up out of their phantom on the 
tip of his shudder tail. He had to 
gain altitude, get up out of there high 
enough to sce where he'd been, what 
hed done: and when he looked back, 
there were always long, lone strips of a 
greener light, where he'd missed the sor- 
ту crop entirely. Then it was neatness 
that sent him back down again. He 
dropped in fr riskier 
siding with the ronen barns t 
leaning with the silos but going 
stand. of tall, fingered popl: 
that he had to jump like a cu. He would 
stay down the Jast posible sleek 
ent and then leap, leap out of 
He cheated the danger over and 
that the chances tke 

chow smooth out the folds in 
that billowy shroud that he laid over the 
vegetation, but there always were live, 
leafy rents left in it. He ended up check 
he'd striped. At dusk, after 
s ten hours of flying, the only 
thought in his mind was to get up higl 
yet, high cnough to lose sight of the tiny 
(continued on page 90) 


heat 


the oth 


Soto 


^I didn’t want to wake you, my dear, but 1 can't seem to find my gun." 
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ТНЕ 
GLOBAL CRUNCH 


article By U.S. SENATOR FRANK CHURCH 


FOR ALL THEIR IMMENSE PHYSICAL POWER, the two domi- 
nant nations in the world—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—suffer from a neurotic sense of insecurity, although 
neither regards itself as being in imminent danger of attack by the 
other. At tremendous cost, their nuclear armories keep them at bay 
and, even if each were foolishly to add a new inventory of ABM 
missiles to the awesome stockpile, the delicate equilibrium will hold, 
leaving the two rivals in a state of chronic but only low-grade anxiety over 
the danger of attack by the other, It is a costly and desperately dangerous way 
of keeping the peace, but it is all we have shown ourselves capable of thus far, 
The immediate threat that cach superpower perceives from the other is its 
ideological impact on third countries, most particularly those that it regards as its 


a member of the senate committee 

on foreign relations makes the case for abandoning 
"spheres-of-influence" foreign policy in favor of a 
tealistic new approach 


international poli 
such legal documents as the United 
great powers are allowed to have spheres of influence made 
up of “friendly” neighbors. In the case of maritime powers such 
єз. the neighborhood may extend to the fringes 
of distant continents; but, whether or not the buller is contiguous, 
the principle is the same: In order to guard itself against even the most 
to its security, a great power is held entitled 
to intervene in the affairs of its small neighbors, even to the extent of mak- 
ing the basic decisions as to how they will organize and run their own socicties, 
This is where ideology comes in. Neither the Soviet (continued on page 86) 


weet 
ula 


LITHE AND LOVELY 
PAULA KELLY 


ADDS HER VERY SPECIAL 
BRAND OF EXCITEMENT 
TO SWINGING 

SWEET CHARITY 


у зткистивер Paula Kelly 


promises to be among Hollywood's most 


memorable new faces and figures 
of 1969. Her first film role—as Sweet 
Ў 5 tough-talking taxi dancer, 
Helene—gave optimum exposure to 
Paula's bumptious dancing and comedic 
lents. Though she's anxious 
become a dramatic actress— 
especially after receiving giltedged 
notices in the ill-fated Broadway 
production The Dozens last March— 
ng with song and 
the moment, Currently, she's starring 
in the national roadshow production of 
the hip musical Your Own Thing. 
As video viewers who watched her saucy 
dance interpretation of Chitty Chitty 
Bang Bang at April's Academy Awards 
Paula does 
her own thing very well, indeed, 


Paulo [left] wos chosen tor 

her role in Sweet Charity when 

Bob Fosse, the film's director. 

sow her perform in the Landon production 
of the hit musical. “Before | signed 

to do the shaw in England, | hod 

olso played the role of Helene 

for six months in Los Vegas,” says Paulo. 
“As badly as | wanted ta be 

in the film," she remembers, "I admit 
to being scored to death when 

the coll finally came for me.” 

Below: Chita Rivero, Shirley MacLoine 
and Paula whoop it up 

in a scene fram the film, 

Bottom: Shooting exclusively 

for PtaveoY, photographer 

Lorry Schiller employs 

a series of strobe exposures 

{continued overleaf} to 

ceplure Paula ot her mast captivating. 


Says Paula, ' The only time | feel that I'm really me 
is when I'm dancing. Then | have no problems, no hang-ups. 
It's as if | could do anything in the world." 


PHOTOGRAPHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR PLAYEDY BY LAWRENCE. SCHILLER 
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GLOBAL CRUNCH continued prom page 81) 


Union nor the United States seems to 
regard itself as being in danger of direct 
ideological subversion by the other. al- 
though there have been times—the period 
of Stalinism in the Soviet Union and of 


they did. In more recent years, the focus 
-power apprehension has been on 


tion to exert ideological control. Within 
its sphere, the Soviet Union insists on 
the maintenance of Communist govern- 
ments, inaccurately described, for the 
most part, as socialist; the United States, 
on the other hand, ins on the main- 
tenance of non-Communist governments 
that we, for the most part, incorrectly 
call free. 

Starting with the assumption that ideol- 
ogy is an instrument of foreign policy 
through which the rival great power will 
establish its political doi 
others, whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity arises, each great power seems to 
look upon its own buffer states as pecul- 
iarly susceptible to ideological subversion 
by the other great power. It is further as- 
sumed that the ultimate aim of this sub- 
version is to isolate and undermine the 
great power itself; that ideology. being 
contagious, is singularly suited to this 
purpose; and that, like a disease, it must 
therefore be isolated and destroyed before 
it can spread. These assumptions lead to 
the conclusion that it is no more than an 
act of self-defense for a great power to 
take such measures as it judges necessary 
to preserve the ideological purity of its 
sphere of influence. 

Seen in this way, the various interven- 
tions of the United States and the Soviet 
Union are explained not only as legit 
mate defensive measures but as positive 
services. Thus, in the case of the inter- 
yention in the Dominican Republic in 
1965, American policy makers were un- 
oubled by the fact that the U.S. ac 
tions violated both the Rio Treaty and 
the Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and that the revolution the 
U.S. suppressed was on behalf of a freely 
elected government that had been ex- 
pelled by a coup. These were judged 


nation 


over 


only superficial considerations when 
weighed against the need to defend 
Americi from the specter of a "second 


Cuba" while rescuing the Dominicans 


ion with com. 


am, far [rom wishing to impose anything 
on anybody, the United States, in former 
Secretary of State Dean Rusl's view dur- 
ing a 1967 press conference, secks only 
10 save the world from being "cut in two 
by Asian communism.” 

It remained for the Russ 
a doctrine of ideological justification for 


the policy of interventionism. In а docu 
ment that has come to be known as the 
Brezhnev doctrine, published Pravda, 
the Soviet government pointed out thi 
ling Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
п and its protégés were doing no 
more than “discharging their ii r 
alist duty toward the f 
of Czechoslova " and defe 
own "socialist gains" against 
socialist forces" supported by 


"anti- 
‘world 


revolution." Turi 
around, substitute 


this phraseology 
antidemocratic” for 


anti-socialist, “world communism’ 
for “world imperialism,” “revolution” for 
“counterrevolution.” and the resultant 


rationale differs litle from the official 
explanation of our own interventions in 
recent. years. 

Whether or not the Russians actually 
believed their excuse I would not venture 
to guess, At any rate, 1 don't bel 
believe that the Russians—even if they 
persuaded — themselves _otherwise—sup- 
pressed the liberal government of Czecho- 
because they feared the contagion 
edom for the rest of their empire 
tely for the Soviet Union it 
do 1 believe that, in suppress- 
ing revolutions in Latin America and 
in tying to suppress revolution in Viet- 
nam, the United States is acting legii 
mately in its own self-defense. There 
are, God knows, profound differences be- 
tween the internal orders of the United 
Stares and the Soviet Union—ours is a 
[ree society and th a totalitarian 
society whose leaders have shown them- 
selves to be terrihed of freedom—but, in 
their foreign policies, the two super- 
powers have taken on a remarkable re- 
semblance. Concerned primarily with the 
preservation of their own vast hegemo- 
nies, they have become, in their respective 
spheres, defenders of the status quo 
inst the pressures of revolutionary up- 
heaval in which each perceives little but 
the secret hand of the other. 

The Impotence of Power: Suppress 
ing revolution in its own immediate vi- 
cinity is an easy if embarrassing task for 
a superpower. Suppressing it on 
continent more dificult; and, as we 
have learned in Vietnam, beating down 
a strongly motivated, capably led 
well-organized indigenous force is а vi 
tual impossibility. Confronted with risi 
nationalistic movements, the superpowers, 
to their own astonishment, sometimes find 
themselves muscle-bound. Their nuclear 
power, though colossal, is so colossal as 
10 be unusable except for keeping each 
other terrified. But in dealing with the 
unruly third world, as Presidential advisor 


m 


Henry Kissinger pointed out in a Brook 
ings Institution symposiu led. Agenda 
for the Nation, “Power no longer trans- 


ically into influence 
Nor, one might add, docs influence 
slate readily into desirable or usable 
power. In Europe before World W; 

One, there was a significant relationship 
between influence and power and be 
tween territory and. power—though pe 
haps even then, the correlation was less 
than it seemed. Yet, by conquering, terri 
tory or forming all ation could 


псез, a 


hope to gain material resources and. po 
litical predominance. Accordingly, the 
balance of power was ed—more 


or less—by isolating 
tunities for terr expansion to the 
most powerful or ambitious 
our own 


tedinological developments within coun 
tries than by alliances and territorial 
acquisition. China, for example, has 
gained far greater power through the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons than if it 
had conquered all of Southeast Asia. 
'onetheless, the great powers struggle 
to establish nce in al 
counties. Guided by a ritualized, anach- 
ronistic, 19h Century concept ol the 
balance of power, they seek influence for 
its own sake, as if it were a concret 

negotiable asset. 1 am thinking not only 
of Vietnam but of India, where we worry 
about Soviet economic aid, and to whom 
the President once even cut off food 
supplies because the Indian prime minis 
ter had sent birthday greetings to Ho 
Chi Minh. I am thinking of Laos, where 
we are not only fighting a proxy war 
against the Communist Pathet Lao but 
are engaged in an agitated rivalry with 
the French for the control of secondary 
education. And I am thinking of the 
шы propaganda effort of the United 
es Information Agency, with its festi 
Ais and exhibits and libraries carefully 
pruned of books that seriously cr 
Americi 1 aimed at manufactui 
favorable image of the United States. 

AM this, we are told, is influence, and 
influence is power. But is 
er? Does it secure somet! 
either the other country or ourselves? If 
зо, 1 have never heard a satisfactory 
explanation of what it is; and that, I 
strongly suspect, is because there is none 
The real stake, I apprehend, is not pow. 
er ll, but a shadow that calls itself 
power, nourishing an egotism that calls 
tere: 


their influ neu 


Vietnam. in this context, is a showcase 
of bankruptcy. a hopeless war fought for 
insubstantial stakes. As а war for high 


principle, Vietnam simply docs not meas 
ure up: The Saigon government is nei- 
ther a democracy warranting our support 
on ideological grounds nor a victim of 

(continued on page 200) 
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Jour forward-looking designers do their thing 
exclusively for with-it men’s boutiques 


attire By ROBERT L. GREEN 


ILLUSTRATION EY MARTIN HOFFMAN 


From left to right: Multicolor vertical-striped cotton terry belted jump suit with 
zipper front and sleeve closures, by Dr. Jeseph Santo for Europhilio, $40; belted 
herringbone-weave lightweight-wool shirt suit thot feotures a three-button 
plocket front, by Valentino for the Valentino shop in Alexonder's, $89; 
cotton velveteen gold-braided vest, $50, worn with cotton voile embroi- 
dered shirt with long-pointed collar ond full sleeves, $25, ond printed 
cotton velveteen flore-leg slocks with drowstring waist, $40, all by 
Luis Palacio for Polacio; ond silk brocode double-breasted evening 
suit with peak lopels and deep side vents, $275, with silk sofin 
flyfront shirt, $35, both by Rupert усеп Green for Blodes. 
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botches in his world below. He would 
have slept the night through up there if 
he could have, under dustless stars, and 
only cirded back down again for the 
cool risc of the new day, utterly fresh 
this brief time at dawn before he had 10 
leech it with his smoky venoms. 
“What's Aeronca mean?” 

“Don't know. 
Sounds like an Indian name.” 

“It’s the company name. Maybe some- 


That the only name?" 

“I gues. I'm H. J. Drucker in the 
Yellow Pages. Henry Jerome, but they 
call me Highjack. She's just. . . .” He 
stroked the stick wi nging course. 
"J guess she's just all 1 got." 

She was the profits of two summers 
dusting and spraying, plus the $400 
trade-in on the J-3, along with a healthy 
share of a new enterprise he'd found to 
take him up a little higher, mostly on 
weekends. Down the coast along these 
summer beaches, maggoty with sun bath- 
ers and during the fall, over the big, 
broiling stadium at the university, he 
pulled banners. He felt much better 
about pulling than spraying. Pulling left 
the air clean behind him, and he had to 
drop dose to the ground only once, to 
hook the banner from between the two 
ground poles, the way the old mail 
planes used to swoop low for the mi 
bags without landing, ‘The message was 
all laid straight for him along the run- 
way, spelled out on the tapes in five-foot, 
cloth-of-gold letters, ready to be yanked 
up and plated on the hot blue sky. But 
he still couldn't fly much above 500 feet 
if he was going to get the maggots to roll 
over off their sandy white bellies and 
squint up at him, toward the light, or 
the football crowds to shade their eyes 
with their programs and read what he 
had to say. 

Not really what he had to say. He 
owned the gold letters 
himself to all the stores 
and party headquarters, and wrote down 
the words in his own joggled hand—a 
straying line of block letters that wav- 
ered on the notebook page the same way 
the banner itself fluttered and snapped 
when the breezes were bad—but it was 
what they wanted to say. Not him. He 
didn't care what was said. His best mo- 
ment was still when he came back down 
over the field to drop the banner in a 
plummeting tangle of flashing gold 
meaninglessness and then, freed of its 
drag, climbed up into the unlettered sky 
again. АП he had to know was the count, 
how many letters would be tied to his 
tail when he hauled hard and away from 
pass between the two ground poles. 
He could pull 50 with the J-3, then up 
to 100 when he got the Aeronca, without 
too much risk of 


the banner so that the message scram- 
bled in mid-air, but it was always safer 
when the messages were shorter. He strug- 
gled to be brief, tightening the phrases, 
making fewer letters say more for the 
6G.o.r. or thc DEMS, about the $ALE or the 
FREE SNAX SAT. NITE, curtly, to U, but 
he felt the alphabet itself was weighted 
against him. The 26 letters struck him as 
extravagant and wasteful, even a vague 
source of trouble. It worried him that he 
had to use some letters all the time and 
others hardly ever. He often approached 
unlikely prospects simply because they 
had names that would help him take up 
that dangerous slack in the alphabet. 
For the longest time, he was stuck with 
the Zs. He thought of using them for a 
sleepy sound in a motel ad, but he had 
only two in the set and it would take at 
least three to look anything like a con- 
cing snore. Then, speculatively, he 
clipped them onto a section of tapes in 


the word ziczac and hung it up in the 
shed, hoping somebody would see it and 
want it. But nobody seemed to, even 


when he hinted it was sort of a bargain. 
Finally, on a slow afternoon after the 
Labor Day weekend, just so he didn't 
really lose on it, he decided to pull it on 
his own, make some personal appeal for 
the word. He didn't quite know what to 
say, so he laid out the word ME, the 
opposite of v, highly personal, to see if it 
gave him any ideas. It only made him 
feel uncomfortable, and he almost took 
it apart again, but then thought of CALL 
ME, which sounded more general, help- 
ful, even. Charitably inspired, he str 
everything together as CALL ME FOR FREE 
ziczac, adding the number of the pay 
phone at the airport. He pulled the 
banner up and down the beaches twice, 
a le lower than usual, and so that 
much louder. When he dropped it like 
an outwom phrase and landed again on 
the stubbly grass strip, the flight dis- 
patcher was already hanging out of the 
phone booth, waving at him, He started 
running for the phone, but it turned out 
the dispatcher was trying to wave him 
away. "Never mind the calls,” the dis- 
patcher yelled. “Just take care of who's 
already drove out here on their own." 
He found them, maybe 30 or so, outside 
the gate, still in their bathing suits, sandy- 
legged, fingers clamped onto the wire 
fencing to hold their places in the pushy 
line. 
How much for a zigag? Usually?” 
asked the lady at the head. She was 
badly wrapped in a rubbery red suit, still 
damp with sea smack in its lippy folds, 
“Ever had one before?” he asked her, 
thinking that was a safe enough way to 
feel out the 
“No, honey, 
one before 
"That gave him a quick clue, that idea 
of going on one, and right then he 


“Never gone on 


began to see what a bonanza was open- 
ing up for him. El Dorado. He swung 
the gate back for her politely and an 
nounced, “The first zigzagger of the 
always goes free, and after that, it's only 
five dollars, since we're postseason.” A 
few dropped out, swearing at him, but 
enough stayed. 

Up above the beach, then out over the 
surf, she screamed with happy terror 
every time he banked into a zestful turn 
and roared her down another white fur 
row, blooming with f Te was liki 
dusting cotton, only easy, lazy, safe, h 
only real worry how to keep this quiver- 
ing female flesh on the tight edge be 
tween delight and delirium. But he 
managed to hold her there, revving the 
very flutters of her heart. When he got her 
back down on the ground again, she was 
so proud of herself that she decided to 
wait at the end of the line and рау for 
another zigzag after the others had all 
enjoyed theirs. A few more people left 
when they understood what it was, but 
he still made $65 before it was too dark 
to fly. He put together a longer, better 
banner that night and pulled iı down 
the beaches as soon as they opened the 
next morning. I worked again, the 
whole day; and when the dispatcher 
wanted a share for handling the phone 
calls and the crowds, he was already 
thinking about а pair of floats. He could 
pick up people right off the beach, 
one of the piers—who needed a phone 
ог am airport?—and charge them ten 
dollars for the extra thrill of taking their 
first zigzag in а real live seaplane. 

‘That marked the start of а general 
ириши for Drucker, He still did some 
spraying when the beaches were slow, 
but only jobs with some real fat in them. 
His own banner that September after 
noon, with its big draw, put him hig! 
with the gypsy overlords of the board 
walks. They considered it a first-rate serv 
ice now to have Highjack Drucker tout 
for them over the jetties, with a word or 
two of his own devising out of the u 
used portions of the alphabet, a service 
they naturally paid top dollar for. He 
bought a paperback dictionary and 
ded words and wrote down asking prices 
for them in the margins. And sometimes 
reputation even got him a charte 
the kind of distance and altitude be 
necded if he was ever going to break out 
of this bush level of the business into the 
thin, chill air of the highest finance. 

But he felt her hand on his shoulder. 
delivering a friendly, lowdown push 
“All you got,” she giggled. “You oughta 
be getting more.” 

1 do OK," he bristled, 
‘Sure you do.” 
1 got people waiting on me." 

"Bet 1 got more. But don't let that 
keep you from coming around. Some 
when yowre grounded." Everything 
seemed to strike her as funny. "OK. Let's 

(continued on page 176) 
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latter collect coins not for their gold 
content but for the quality condition of 
the coin's surfaces and the year in which 
the coin was minted—the lower the mint- 
age, the higher its value. A double eagle 
can fetch as much as $20,000 in proof 
condition.) 

The illegal gold business in far-eastern 
Russia, Pakistan, southeast China, France 
and the American Midwest is only a 
fraction of the world-wide dealings in 
gold. These activities reflect a growing 
distrust of paper money that has led to 
international hoarding of the yellow 
metal Private hoards totaled about ten 
billion dollars in 1950 but had grown 
to more than 23 billion dollars at the 
beginning of 1969. Individuals or corpo- 
rations who feared losing what they had 
in paper money thus deprived govern- 
ments of billions of dollars’ worth of 
gold. The more than 350 currency devalu- 
ations that have taken place since the end 
of World War Two, in addition to contin- 
uing inflation—which has acted to reduce 
the purchasing power of already devalued 
currencies—have fanned the auri sancta 
fames, or holy hunger for gold, to wild 
proportions. 

Regardless of all official statements, 
those who want to own gold are not to 
blame. The responsible parties are gov- 
ernments, which by bad monetary ad- 
ministration have created a climate in 
which gold hoarding is scen as the only 
alternative to disaster. People do not 
want to lose what they have. They natu- 
rally seek to conserve their assets or 
savings. As long as currencies are re 
duced in buying value—call it inflation 
—people will look for protection in 
something more solid than paper. When 
continuing losses of currency purchasing 
power finally force a government to ac 
knowledge its own monetary failure and 
realign the value of its currency to the 
black-market level, the result is usually 
called devaluation. Some people, mysclf 
included, prefer to call it fraudulent 
state bankruptcy. Whatever the name, it 
can be accomplished only by reducing 
the gold content of the national currency, 
thereby making it more expensive to 
buy gold with local money. To devalue a 
currency in terms of peanuts, onions or 
ge is simply not possible. And yet, 

despite all monetary miscarriages or pan- 
ics, this is what governments still try 
unsuccessfully to do—because they do 
not want to admit their own mistakes. 

In the United States, the world's most 
powerful economy and the globe's lead- 
ing financial organization, people did 
not pay much attention to gold during 
the years between the two World Wars. 
As a result of the financial and economic 
Depression of 1929 to 1933, the general 
interest was centered on jobs and on 
economic survival President Roosevelt 
closed the banks in March 1933, declared 
a gold embargo and, two months later, 
was authorized by Congress to devalue the 


dollar by 50 percent, thereby doubling the 
price of gold. A devaluation of 40.94 per- 
cent finally took place on January 31, 
1934, and the official price of gold was in- 
creased from $20.67 to $35 an ounce. 
Gold ownership thus became a Govern- 
ment monopoly and Americans had to 
surrender gold bars (as well as gold coins 
held within the U.S.) at the old gold 
price of $20.67—not at $35. This highly 
dubious measure of punishing the gold 
holder was the start of “free” or black- 
market gold transactions in America. 
Such dealings were modest at the begin- 
ning. Wealthy people could still hold as 
many gold bars as they wished, as long 
as they kept them outside the U.S. The 
majority of such holdings were in Britain, 
Canada and Mexico. With economic im- 
provement and with the rising menace of 
the Hitler regime in Germany, some 
small increase in gold-coin dealing, but 
portance, was noted in 
large U.S. cities. During World War 
Two, as an Allied victory became increas- 
ingly evident, there was no great demand 
for gold in America. After the War, the 
sale of gold coins to collectors became 
hardly more than a departmentstore 
activity. 

"The good old dollar, in the meantime, 
had shrunk in value. It had lost about 18 
percent of its purchasing power during 
the War, and by 1951 it was worth not 
more than 54 cents, in terms of its pre- 
War value. By 1960, it had dwindled to 
about 47 cents. It was at this stage of 
currency expropriation that the first 
mild wave of gold hoarding became no- 
ticeable in America. Domestic purchases 
of double eagles, as well as of Mexican 
50-peso pieces, increased, but they did 
Not reach sensational proportions. Only a 
few hundred coins per working day were 
sold throughout the country. The price 
of the $20 coin fluctuated around $42 
during this period. But in October 1960, 
the first sharp gold panic swept the 
world’s monetary trading centers. Under 
Pressure from a sudden and widespread 
demand for gold, the free-market price 
jumped in London from $35 to $42 an 
ounce. The crisis was finally mastered 
with the transfer to London of about 
120 tons of U.S, Treasury gold worth 
5135,000,000 and the establishment of a 
defense organization called the Gold Pool 
to protect not the London gold market 
as much as the dollar itself. Fight coun- 
tries participated in the Pool, with 
Washington contributing 50 percent of 
the assets, Germany 11.19 percent, France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom 9.26 per- 
cent each, and Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland 3.7 percent each. After 
the 1960 crisis, which revealed the vulner- 
ability of virtually all global paper-money 
systems, private hoarding increased, and 
it has not diminished since. Formal as- 
surances from Government officials were 
simply no longer believed by the deyotees 
of pold ownership. The race for a big 


increase in the gold price had begun. 

Some Americans, ignoring pleas for 
monetary patriotism, were now investi- 
gating foreign gold markets. They did 
not trust Washington or the Gold Pool. 
At this time, holding gold abroad was 
still legal for Americans. Purchases of 
bars in London and in Zurich could be 
made openly. But as transactions grew in 
volume and as the U.S, Treasury contin- 
ued to lose gold—1.69 billion dollars in 
1960— President Eisenhower, on January 
14, 1961, by simple decree, outlawed the 
ownership of gold in any form outside 
the continental United States. Within 
the U.S., it was already illegal to own 
gold except in coin collections. American 
residents and/or citizens living abroad had 
to liquidate their gold holdings by June 
1, 1961. Needless to say, the decision did 
not help. By midyear, gold hoarding by 
Americans had increased, and it has yet 
to abate. The bitter irony of the Eisen- 
hower decree (which was tacitly en- 
dorsed by President Kennedy) was that 
American hoarders buying gold illegally 
in European trading centers actually re 
ceived half of their purchases from the 
U.S. gold stock, since the United States 
contributed 50 percent of all the metal 
sold through the gold pool. Little men- 
tion of this detail was made in the 
American press. 

From 1961 to 1965, the Treasury's gold 
stock dwindled from 16.9 billion dollars 
to 13.7 billion. A substantial portion of 
the 3. ion-dollar loss went into hoard- 
ers’ hands abroad. American residents had 
a small but growing participation in these 
dealings. However, the losses suffered by 
the average American through а cost-of- 
living rise of about three and a half 
percent every year and through colossal 
waste, graft and corruption in Vietnam 
further increased Americans’ demand for 
gold. Domestic budgetary deficits, nega- 
tive balances of payments and wholesale 
printing of bank notes further aggra- 
vated many Americans—and further re- 
duced their willingness to obey monetary 
restrictions. 

These complications multiplied in 
1967, when, largely as a result of improp- 
er planning, U.S. silver policy caps 
and Washington had to free the white. 
metal's price, which until then had been 
stabilized at about $1.29 an ounce. More 
than any other negative event, the sud- 
den jump in the price of silver brought 
the currency problem to the little people 
—to the housewives, the children and all 
the others who started hoarding silver 
coins. Silver finally rose to over two 
dollars an ounce, despite Washington's 
prior assurances to the contrary. Silver 
ownership was still legal, and the middle 
classes were suddenly gambling in silver 
on the New York and London markets. 
No doubt this whetted their appetite for 
gold speculation. The U.S. Treasury, 
managed largely by political appointees, 

(continued on page 146) 
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“It turned out I was allergic to cotton, wool, Dacron, 
Orlon, nylon, Koratron, rayon. . . ." 


WHEN THIS OPENS, J am M. О. D. (medical officer of 
the day) and this phone call comes through: An 
Eighth Cav. fire truck has just lost an argument 
with the Osaka Express. 105 about ten o'clock on 
what has been a quiet Saturday cvening. The voice 
is confused, but I pull through the static something 
about two bodwes—condition unspecified —headed 
our way, Thanks for letting из know, Mac 
My office was hot and sticky, and the fan didn't 
help much. Polly Baker's heels clicked in the cori- 
dor as she approached the closed door. | threw 
down the last chart with relief, leaned back in the 
chair and put my feet on the desk “Come in," I 
said to the familiar tap. 
had collec, What's new 
Lieutenant Baker sat in the chair by the side of 
my desk, where patients usually sat. "And what, 
Captain Adams, have you been up to?" 
‘ve been 


Hi, Polly, Damn time we 


p to making rounds, going over these 
inadequate chars and fighting God's own h 
ov 

сойсе 

Polly crossed one leg over the other, She had red 
hair and dimples—dimples all over, I'd heard—and 
her grass-green eyes held а pleasurable estimation 
of men that I found exciting. I kept my gaze as 
impersonal as I could. She belonged to the chicf of 
another service, but she ran my ward, and I wasn't 
about to give up all my proprietary interest 

"Major Carter wants you in his office, That's why 
1 asked what you've been up to. 

Now what. My lucky day. “What did he say?" 

"He said to tell you he wanted to see you in his 
office. He called just now." 

Why didn't he call me 

“He goes through chann 
than you. 

Phe unspeakable bastard " 

1 spoke withou bi I didn't like the 
relay. I there w news, the colonel was 
happy enough to pass it on; but when it was bad. it 
was up to the exec. And he was an ignorant 
Regular Army type who hated medical ollicers 

T sighed and rose "Have coffee ready when 1 
come back, will you? Please? Please, ma'am 

“AIL rig 
like a soldier.” 

1 have said that Polly was a redhead, She was 
also efficient, and she was nice. And she belonged 
to a no-neck dogcatcher. 

OIF I went, down the long corridor 1 hadn't set 


And me with the duty tonight. Where's the 


s. Besides, I'm prettier 


ht, condemned one. Hurry back, Take it 


о but had walked a 
million times since; now that stretch of bare ply 
wood was as familiar as the strawberry mark at five 
o'clock from my lovely girl's umbilicus. 


foot im until six wecks a 


Yokohama 1h 
hinges. No air 


t August was hotter than thosc 
tioning, Walking down that 


fiction By ERNEST TAVES 

ze there was love and there 

|| was hate— love for the girl, 
hatred of each other—and 

there was fate in the form 

of the osaka express 
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long corridor, shirt sticking to my back, 
1 remembered the trip over. 

(. . - the fiasco aboard the Stetson 
Victory. Holds awash with vomit, 20 men 
in а row sitting on 20 johns all at 
once—something new in my experience. 
No end to the days. Fujiyama there, all 
right, when we finally approached Tokyo 
Hay. And, believe it or nol, a band 
playing on the pier. Arrival at repple 
depple, assignment to the H3rd. Station 
Hospital—once the largest department 
store in Yokohama. There 1 go as chief 
of the neuropsychiatric service. Some- 
where back in the States, in the course of 
my involuntary military odyssey, І had 
expressed an interest in psychiatry; that, 
plus the departure of my immediate 
predecessor, had conveyed upon me the 
title of neuropsychiatrist. Would you be- 
lieve an authentic spec. rating?) 

I reached the end of the corridor, 
entered the main building and walked 
up one flight to the execs office—to 
confront a fat red-faced nonentity be- 
hind the desk, and. his shoulders the 
insignia of a rank superior to mine. 
Protocol required that 1 salute, but that 
face hung me up. I dispensed an ambigu- 
оч» gesture. 

It spoke: "You're going to Kamakura 
on T. D. Y. a couple weeks. Their M. O.s 
gone Stateside on emergency leave. B 
Company, Fighth Cav.” 

Oh, no. And his pleas telling 
me this. "But I'm a psychiatrist.” Hadn't 
the Army just made me one? Didn't I 
have a spec. number to prove it? “They 
don't" 

“Until they get a replacement, you'll 
take sick call out there every morning, 
Adams. At eight o'clock. And you'll come 
back here cach day when you're finished 
out there.” 

His beady eyes, his ignorance. I sce 
him suddenly as a dog who can't learn— 
every time he takes a bite at life, he gets 
porcupine quills in his nose. 

“The ward is pretty busy now, sir’ 
I tried. 

“We can't spare anyone else. Eisenberg 
сап handle ward ten for you in the 
mornings.” 

Yes, and he'll love that. 

п have to put Carter on the 
couch for 50 minutes to know he had it 
in for me. He had it in for all of us—for 
namy reasons, one of which was that the 
nurses (by and large) liked us; but they 
had his number and lavished upon hi 
an unveiled contempt—for which I 
blessed them, perceptive girls that they 
were. My own time at the 143rd had 
been short, but a deep antagonism had 
developed between Carter and me, and 1 
think he hated me most of all. Perhaps I 
should have been flattered. And, man, 
did he enjoy pulling rank on me. Noth- 
ing I could do. 

“TIH need transportation,” 

“You got an Army driver's license? 


1 said. 


“No, sir." The irony of my intonation 
wasted—a bottled message cast into the 
sea, never to be recovered. 
stateside? 

"Of course.” 

You think, maybe, I drive my blue 
Ferrari without a license? My lovely car 
came now to my mind, and my lovely 
girl at my side. Lovely girls are so—love- 
ly. Mine 1 wouldn't scc for a long time; 
Tor a long time I wouldn't hurl the wind 


through her long blonde hair as I and 
my blue Ferrari carried the three of us 
imprudently to places of soft lights and 

ing. Carter was quite right, of 


, and other Ferraris and Jags and 
other girls, were a world he grazed only 
in movies and paper! 

“Well,” the major said. “how about 
that." But I had his number also, 
knew he saw before him a Ferrai 
Alfa Romeo, а Rover, maybe a Silver 
Cloud—if he knew what they were—and 
in their seats, snuggling next to men not 
even cospecific to his red-faced self, girls 
of grace beyond his knowing, poor bas- 
1; but he knew enough to know they 
were out there somewhere, and without 
being told, he knew I had one of those 
girls and he hated me more than ever. 
Our terra, his incognita. 

"Call Sergeant Cooper and tell him I 
said to give you an Army license. You 
can have a jeep from the pool. Mornings 
only, until you get back here. 
Thank you so much. “AN right, yes, 
1." My intonation again. Lost, lost. 
‘The major's provision of the jeep was 
neither brotherly love nor larges. He 
was graveled enough at having to let me 
have it, but I had to get out there—after 
all he was sending me, and it would 
take six hours to walk there—and he 
would have Hipped totally at. providing 
me with a driver as well. 

Its last statement: “That's all, Adams.” 
I felt his little hates—a pack of hungry 
dachshunds, yapping round my ankles. 

You can put a lot into a salute, il you 
put your 
better at this than officers, but I did a 
pretty good job with mine as 1 made the 
gesture and got out of there. 

The long corridor was an escape 
hatch, a clean breathing space, my heels 
thumping olf the yards. 

Polly—dear Polly—had coffee waiting 
when I got back with the bad news. The 
hangover still had it in for me, and the 
touch of her hand on my shoulder, and 
the coffee, helped. 


I drive the jeep on the left side of the 
road to Kamakura, wondering where and 
when it was I pushed the malfunction 
button that has brought me here. It is 
and I am in 
progress in vehicle to a 
rendezvous not of my choice. Japanese 
on foot all over the road, owning it, 


Чу of quality, obi 
and all. Men, too, and boys, but it 
the girls 1 noticed. All over the road, 
all of them. Try to get where you're go- 
ing without killing or maiming. Not 
easy. And feeling guilty about usi 
their meeting place for tall, anyway. 
Arrival at Eighth Cav. commanding 
officer's command post. A depressing lo 
cus, which I shall not attempt to de 
scribe. Captain Adams reporting for duty 
and instructions from the C. О. Another 
RA type, of course, but on the obnox 
ious scale, he can't even approach Carter 


“Have Сет stand to attention when 
you walk in that door, C and lei 
‘em know you expect it.” He leaned to 


his left into а comainer hidden 
from my view. “They're a lax crew. Some 
of you medical officers don't care much 
for discipline. I expect you to have those 
boys play it by the book. Understood, 
Captain?” 

“Yes, si 

Could he really think 1 meant it? 
Probably. 
rporal Naughton will take you to 
the dispensary.” 

1 am dismissed. 

Corporal Naughton leading, we enter 
the low, depressing excuse for a building 
that houses the dispensary. In the Army, 
you get used to these structures, they 
become a way of life. Sick call is assem: 
bled and waiting, comes reluctantly to 
attention as I, Captain Adams, enter. 

“As you were," I had. after a pause of 
no more than two or three seconds, the 
wit to say. On into the office, the door 
closing. 

‘The staff is Corporal Naughton and 
Private First Class Stokely. 
white. Lots of spades si 
had noticed on the w. 
x the eq 
al facility here, not enough 
to be a disastrous problem—but enough 
I see rubber gloves, needles, sutures, syr 
inges. These I see and these 1 don't like 
Fm a psychiatrist—the Army says so— 
and surgery makes my hands shake some 
tîme 

"The sick-call list is on the desk. 

“What's the policy on confining to 
ters and sending to the hospital?” 

"They told me. 

“AIL right, let's go." 

“Yes, sir." Private First Class Stokely 
consulted the list and went to the door. 
“Watkins!” 

It was routine until the 
what I took to be a routine mix of 
low-grade temperatures, V. D. and malin 
gering. And, speaking of V. D.—some of 
those primary lesions you wouldn't be- 
lieve. Anyway, it was reasonably routine 
and we took care of it im reasonably 

(continued on page 155) 
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у IRWIN SHAW how the moute meré dum ice managed to mount an ill-starred film festival 
with unintelligible iplays, international ckbiting, political upheaval and omnipresent ennui 
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IN FRONT of the almond-paste ard 
ture of the Excelsior Palace hot 
the Lido in Venice, the orchestra plays 
on the terrace above the beach. Tw 
young, couples dance, the kind of dan 
ing that looks like arguments between 
peddlers on a busy street corner. The 
terrace is almost empty. In other years 
at this hour, six in the evening, no 
chair was vacant, The Adriatic mur- 
murs at Ше rows of cabanas—tcnts 
that look as though they have been 
arranged for a medieval tournament. 
The sky is soft, mid-ocean gray. Far 
out, the horizon is ambiguous. A cargo. 
vessel seems to be floating several hun- 
dred feet in the air, A waiter comes 
out with the specialty of the season, a 
drink called a Bellini, fresh peaches 
mixed in a blender and laced with 
champagne. A bearded young man 
confers in a corner with two long. 
haired contemporaries over an an- 
nouncement го the press denouncing, 
the management of the XXIX Mostra 
Internazionale D'Arte Cincmatografica 
of Venice as bourgeois and anti- 
cultural. The festival has opened two 
days late, a year ago this month, and 
nearly hasn't opened at all because 
of demonstrations and a belligerent 
Sorbonne-type sit-in. Policemen prowl 
before the Lido Palace. Six hundred 
other policemen are biyouacked 
by, ready to charge if any lovers of. 
the seventh art are d away by 
an excess of enthusiasm. Detectives 
with pistols bulging under sports jack- 
ets patrol the bar, the dining room 
and the corridors of the hotel. Posters 
advertising a movie glorifying Ché 
Guevara are pasted on fences all over 
the Lido, as are other posters exhorting 
the merchants of Venice to unite 10 
fight the saboteurs of the festival who 
are taking the bread and butter out 


of the merchants’ mouths. There are 
no yachts in the harbor. The Czecho- 
slovakian entries have won most of the 
prizes for short subjects, but most of 
the Czechs have gone home to face the 
Russian tanks in Prague. The orches 
(ra goes on to another number. A 
singer intones in French, "Que c'est 
triste, Venise" 

In Venice itself, tourists mill around 
by the thousands—Germans, Ameri- 
cans, British, Dutch, Swiss, Japanese— 
pouring past the arcades of the Doges’ 
Palace, which now shelter rows of 
gaudy stands selling souvenirs, Ama- 
teur photographers bunch up on the 
Riva degli Schiavoni to take pictures 
of the Bridge of Sighs. A fat American 
girl goes by, alone in а gondola, sip 
ping a Coca-Cola through а straw. The 
ntele of Harry’s Bar is older than 
1 remember. There is a photograph 
of Hemingway, smiling, at the en 
trance. At night, 2 flotilla of gondolas, 
jammed to the gunwales with tourists, 
goes slowly down the canal, being sung 
to by a tenor thriftily placed in the 
middle of the fleet—watery romance 
at а wholesale rate. 

On Sunday there is а regatta and 
gilded barges float by, rowed by gondo- 
liers dressed in medieval costume: 
all colors of the rainbow. The main 
barge has a symbolic figure of а wom- 
an holding a golden globe—Venice, 
mistress of the seas. Venice is sinking 
by inches into the sea, but the tourists 
do not seem to worry. None of the 
tourists comes to see the films at the 
festival. None of them even talks about 
the festival. The young men with their 
pronunciamentos and their grim strips 
of celluloid are determined to pull 
down the world of the tourists, their 
snapshots of gondolas, their three- 
week tours, (continued on page 104) 


in ascending proofs, our 
own variations on 

lall summer drinks 
that offer everything 
from a refreshing 

lift to a bit of a jolt 
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PUNT E LEMON 


CRANBOURBON 


drink By THOMAS MARIO tHe man about bar who 
in other months professes no more than a passing inter- 
est in the alcohol-by-volume content of hi 
becomes keenly proof consci З 
season when "cool" and “ki ive to be weighed care- 
fully in the balance, so that the potable fits the clime. 


‘There are times, after four or five torrid sets of tennis, 
when nothing will assuage a dehydrated body better 
n missile-size glasses filled with freshly squeezed lem- 
onade made with club soda, on the dry side—its proof a 
chaste zero. On sweltering August days, languid appetites 
everywhere welcome the sharp stimuli of hot curries ог 


SCOTCH APPLE 


skewers with soy-drenched chunks of beef or chicken 
grilled over charcoal. But curries and other spice-laden 
dishes are notorious for kicking up thirsts. An hour or 
two after a curry dinner, the most welcome sight in the 
world is a sp mixture of fresh orange juice, lime 
juice and passion fruit syrup, (continued on page 153) 
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a satirical look-in at the 
alfresco fun and games 
that mark that fine old 
american tradition, 
the annual office outing 


"Remember the picnic of ‘Thirty-nine, Miss Carlton, and how we 
were both out for two weeks with poison ivy from head to foot?” 


“Don't eat too much, Miss Wilson— “This area is reserved [or executives, 
1 don't like to sleep on a full stomach." Willoughby—all other personnel over that way." 


Verrem mms s erm agree = 
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“Ah, there you are, Mr. Travers! Remember you said you wanted to try some of my potato salad.” 


NS wm 
^ ^ 


“It seems your batting-coach technique is "A strike, huh? Well, don't go looking [от me 
102 very much like your water-cooler approach.” in the stock room after this, Mr. Beeler!” 


“And I always thought the accounting department were suc h squares." 103 
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GRAND GUICNOL 


their miniature pillars of St. Mark’s. It 
is not impossible that the young men 
will succeed, Some other year. 

‘The young men remember with mar- 
ction the great moment when, 
or Stalin or Mao 


or Castro, several millionaire film direc- 
tors stopped the festival of Cannes 
lier in the year by pulling the curtains 


front of the screen йш 


ng a projection. 


e" the 


Que c'est triste, Ven: ger 
sings. “Au temps des amours mortes, | 
Que c'est triste, Venise, | Quand on ne 
s'aime plus." 

A small homemade bomb has explod- 
ed in front of the hall where the films 
are shown. A glass door has been dam- 
aged. The Beautiful People are not in 
Venice this year. They are not partial to 
small homemade bombs. ‘The Beautiful 
People are in Sardinia or Greece. There 
are no costume balls. A lone buxom 
blonde strips off the top of her bikini for 
a few languid photographers on the 
beach. It is a ritual salute to the past, 
without meaning, without sex. The great 
beauties of the cinema are making pic- 
tures elsewhere or act 


the most part, honey tanned by the sum- 
mer on the beach, 14, 15, only a few 
I8yearolds. The bar of the Excelsior 
Palace is like the steps of Hollywood 
High School, a torment for aging lecher: 
The heroine of a German film m 
pearance. According to the daily 
program, the film is called, improbably, 
Artists at the Top of the Big To 
Perplexed, The heroine has the face of 
an old dub fighter. The photographers 
gather for an instant, then ignore her 
She sits by herself, smiling uneasily. We 
have seen her naked in her bath in her 
film. s the part of a circus owner 
obsessed with the idea of revolutionizing 
the circus. One of her numbers is the 
execution of Emperor Maximilian in 
Mexico by a group of clowns. In another 
number, a tiger seems to be turned loose 
on the spectators. The circus is probably 
meant to symbolize the German soul. Or 
ps the German film industry. The 
y across the border 
to escape taxes. The German soul in 
e, perhaps. She has spoken of Ausch- 
witz. She has a very good figure for a 
circus owner, with a fine triangle of 
pubic hair. We have seen her lover in 
the film naked in the bath, too, cating 
breakfast. He does not have a very good 
figure for a lover. In almost every film, 
we have seen somebody naked in a bath 
or in the throes of copulation. It is the 
obligatory scene of the XXIX Mostra 
Internazionale D'Arte Cinematografic 
Even Galileo, in а film made in а Bulgar 
Italo attack on the Church, 15 seen being 
washed down in a wooden tub by a fat- 


an 


(continued from page 97) 


armed peasant girl. Still, in the end, 
we knew he would, when shown the in 
struments of torture by order of the Pope, 
he renounces his belief that the earth re 
volves around the sun. He is a pretty good 
figure of a man for a scientist who knows 
that the earth revolves around the sun 
He is an Irish actor, dubbed into Hal 
in a picture shot in Sofia. He a 
ruft, at the dissection of а cadaver. А lec 
turer holds a human brain in his hand. It 
is a real human brain, marvelously col- 
огей. We are a long way from the special 
effects department of MGM. 

We are a long way from Hollywood, 
altogether, The days of the long cigars 
are over. Mr. Chiarini, the director of 


he resigned 
from the party in a spate of mutual 
criticism. If Mr. Chiarini is not ant 
American, he can take Americans or 
leave them alone. The major companies 
have decided they can leave Venice 
alone. Zanuck no longer flies in from 
ntibes in his private amphibious plane. 
Spiegel does not draw up in front of 
the Piazz arco in his yacht. Ana- 
tole Litvak is no longer to be seen at the 
baccarat tables in the casino. Even Carlo 
Ponti and Dino de 1 
new breed of 
producers, make no appearance. ‘The con- 
Lessis and ihe principessas who threw open 
their palazzi in aristocratic patro! 
the arts in former years have decided to sit 
this one out, waiting for revolution, per- 
haps, or the restoration of the Bourbons 

The new proletariat of the i 
poses its manners. Rude proposi 
openly exchanged. Insul replaces wit. 
Slogans make do for epigrams. The 
clothing seen reflects the opinions heard. 
Nobody wears a dinner jacket. After the 
showing of his film, a young French 
director rises to accept the plaudits of 
the audience wearing a red sport shirt, 
open at the throat. 

Was it only the previous year that 
Henry Miller, one of the judges on the 
y nes, was forbidden entrance to 
the evening projections there because he 
not have a tuxedo? Or was it the year 
before, or the year before that? Festivals 
blend in the memory: Customs 
"On cherche encore des mots,” the 
singer wails to the waves. “Mais ennui 
les emporte, | On voudrait bien pleurer, | 
Mais on ne le peut plus." 

A photographer poses three long haired 
boys, dressed as hippies, unwashed, with 
bare dirty feet in scuffed sandals, on the 
steps leading to the hotel terrace. The 
photograph, as is so often the case, is mis- 

Whatever is 


director asks all 
ewspapermen to leave his pres con- 
ference, to indicate his feelings about 


journalism on the peninsula, The news 
papermen refuse to leave. The director 
goes down to the bar on the beach and 
his press conference there, with only 
the non-Italian journalists present. Per- 
ps if the director could read other 
languages, he would have banned them. 
100. At the subsequent morning showing 
of his film, the director gets up while the 
film is being projected and addresses the 
audience 


ing the hall forthwith to ¢ 
objection. He invites all of 
follow him. Nobody leaves. The 
ence is interested in the film and wants 
to sce it through. Fhe director must have 
mixed feclings as he strides out of the hall. 
The film is called Teorema. [reviewed 
las month's PrAvmov] and even 
before it is shown, the rumor spre 
that it is going to the big prize. 
Nobody knows how the rumor started, 
but it is repeated with confidence. The 
picture itself is a strange hodgepodge of 
ici igiosity and political yam- 
mering, all shot with a high degree of 
professionalism and a complete absence 
of humor. In it, а beautiful young man 
(Terence Stamp) comes to visit the home 
of an upper bourgeois family whose son is 
friend of his. In the course of his visit. 


ids 


he makes love successively to the son of 
mily, the daughter, the maid, the 
this 


the f: 
mother and, finally, the father, All 
is shown with little left to the imagi 
tion, especially in the case of the ladies 
‘There is a great deal of lilting of skirts 
and opening of bodices and painful gri 
maces of lust. A curious feature common 
to almost all the films at the festival is 
that nobody seems to enjoy sex, although 
there is а lot of it lyi 

The beautiful youn 

house and the effects of his splendidly 
impartial visit begin to make themselves 
felt. First, the maid leaves, carrying her 
valise, presumably without giving notice 
She goes back to her native farm, seats 
herself at the foor of wall in the 
farmyard and instructs her mother to 
gather thistles, the only food she will 
indulge in from this time on. Aspiring to 
„ she grows lined and ha d. 
People come from all around to adore 
her and she cures a small boy of whar 
might have been plague spots or pim 
ples. At one be seen le 
E above the roof of the barn. 
The son, with whom the beautiful 
young visitor opened the festivities, be 
comes a painter, making tortured 
stracts, and finishes by putting a сап 
of solid blue on the floor and urinating 
on it—a criticism by the director, I tike 
it, of the quality of modern art. 

The daughter, affected men 
to her bed, and is soon carted off to an 
asylum. 

‘The mother becomes а hopeless victim 
of nymphomania and picks up one 

(continued on page 167) 
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fiction Ву ROBERT SHECKLEY 
rr was a middle-class apartment in 
Forest Hills with all the standard 
stuff: slash-pine couch by Lady Yo 
gina, strobe reading light over a big 
Uneasy Chair designed by Sri Some- 
thingorother, bouncesound projec 
tor playing Blood-Stream Patterns by 
Drs. Molidoff and Yuli. There was 
also the uwal microbioticfood con 
sole, set now at Fat Black Andy's 
SoulFood Composition Number 
Three—hog’s jowls and black-eyed 
peas. And there was a Murphy Bed 
of Nails, the Beautyrest Expert As 
cetic model with 2000 chrome-plated 
selfsharpening number-four nails 
In a semence, the whole place was 
furnished in a pathetic attempt. at 
last year's moderne-spivituel fashion. 


" 
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CAN YOU 
FEEL 
ANYTHING 
WHEN | 
DO THIS? 


what happens when 
the girl who 
(apparently) has 
everything gets the 
machine that 
(apparently) can 
do everything? 


Wise, 
SOUS 


Inside this apartment, all a 
and aching of anomie, w 
young housewife, Mel 
who had just stepped out of the 
voluptuarium, the 1 
home, with its king-size com 
and is sadly ironic bronze lingam 
and yoni on the wall 

She was a preity girl, with really 
good legs, sweet hips, pretty stand-up 
breasts, long soft shiny hair, del 
litle face. Nice, very nice. A g 
that any man would like to lock 
onto. Once. Maybe even twice. But 
definitely not as a regular thing. 

Why not? Well, to give a rec 
example: 

"Hey, Sandy, honey, was anything 
wrong? 

“No, (continued on page 118) 
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flower child-woman debbie hooper grooves on sunshine, 


сомматтк» though she is to helping 
her generation unwind our uptight 
society, 21-year-old Debbie Hooper 
proves that one needn't storm the 
barricades to qualify as a liberated 


and liberating—spirit, She sup- 
ported. Senator. Eugene McCarthy's 
bid for the Presidency and left 


"brokenhearted" by his defeat at last 
year’s Democratic. National. Conven. 
tion, but Debbie—who's currently 
studying philosophy and sculpture at 
Fernando Valley State College— 


sculpture and progressive politics 


tes hard to avoid the politics of 
confrontation on campus. "Some ol 
the radicals’ demands are good and 
some e bad," she says, "but they 
their chances for success with 
What kind of 
when you 


education can 
close the school?’ mal 
morality has been strongly in 
fluenced by Ayn Rand's objectivism: 
“It makes sense to live for yourself, 
because sell-love is the basis for all 
love"; and her attitude toward. sex 


is unabashedly anarchistic: “Sex 
should be totally spontaneous and 
consenting adults should be allowed 
to do whatever they wish. A good 
relationship doesn't always need a 
long period of time to develop, and 
when you get zapped immediately by 


someone's charisma, your instincts 
are right more often. than not.” 
hked by middle-aged | advertising 
copywriters "who make egg rolls look 


erotic but worry about what sex is 
doing to their children,” Debbie also 


Determined to chort her own course, Debbie together primarily becouse of their opposi 


won't sacrifice her individuality to run with tion to other groups, and loter they may find 
the crowd, be it hip or square: “People group thot they don’t really have much in common.” 107 


looks askance at contemporaries who abhor con 
formity “but wish they had XK-Es and houses in 
Big Sur.” Not that her anti materialism is dogmatic 
I know 1 can liye without too many possessions, 
but happiness is what counts, and most people need 
few nonessential comforts in order to be happy 
For Debbie, those nonessentials include eye-catching 
outfits; she favors bell-bottoms and Гог the beach— 
ther bikinis, as small as the law permits (“if you 
ave to wear one at all"). While Debbie uses her 
wardrobe as a colorful medium of self-expression 
she prelers to be an appreciative spectator when it 
comes to painting: “The work of some artists, espe 
cially Chagall and Beardsley, really turns. me on. 
Even though 1 do get ideas of my own sometimes, I 
lose them when I try to put them down on canvas or 
paper.” Hf she could have any fantasy come uue, 
Debbie would like to be an outolsight songstress 
1 combination of Billie Holiday and Barbra Strei 
nd, perhaps." The Beatles are indisputably tops 
mong the pops, as far as she's concerned, but Deb 
bie also responds to the pulsating sound of Creed 
ence Clearwater Revival, a West Coast rock-and-soul 
combo: “Their beat always puts my body in motion." 
Debbie's taste in drama is relatively conventional; 
underground films tend to leave her cold (Why 
pretend to like something you didn't even under 
мапе”); she generally prefers to get involved in 
more romantic tales; and Camelot is her lavorite film. 
The prospect of emoting in movies herself holds no 
special attraction for Miss August, who has acted 
successfully in a few stage plays; she worries that 
"my identity might dissolve" if she were immersed 


in the Hollywood whirlpool. We're completely 
convinced, however, that Debbie would continue 
to be her own unpretentious sell in any milieu 


“When you're still undecided about what to do with your life,” says Debbie, “you have to spend some time alone, «o you can learn more 
about your own psyche.” Miss August relishes an opportunity for meditation, whether it’s in the open air at Big Sur (“LSD may be OK for 
В some people, but the sun and the sea are enough to send me on a trip”) or in the privacy of her pad in Northridge, neor Los Angeles 


left, top to bottom: Debbie gets с safety tip from sculptor Hugh 
Merry, then tries her hand at welding; loter, students stretch out 
and rap. Above: Debbie paints VW to blend with coastal flora. 


Debbie’s thoroughly enchanted with the sylvan and seaside panoramas of the Golden State and hos no intention of forsaking them. She 
and her mother, a schoolteacher with a zest for travel, led a nomadic life until recently: Debbie's homes have included Landon, Cleve- 
land end an Alaskan village af 150 people. They ore now permanently settled in California, however, which is fine with Debbie. 


PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


The well-traveled executive returned from his 
trip to Italy and called a friend in New York 
to meet him for lunch. "Did you do anythin 
exciting over there?" the friend asked. 

“Oh, you know the old saying,” the exec 


shrugged. "When in Rome, do as the Romans 
do." 

“Well, exactly what did you do?" the friend 
persisted. 


"What else?” T 


the businessman. replied. 
seduced an Ameri 


ап schoolteacher.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines morality as 
that instinctive sense of right and wrong that 
tells some people how everyone else should 
behave. 


er the secret of his consistent success, the 
ler provided a simple explanation. “I'm 
just lucky, I guess, I just turn to the racing 


jage, close my eyes and stick a pin in it,” he 
E 


aimed in disbelief. 
you pick this four-horse combina 


tion?” 
“Well,” the gambler admitted, 
have a pin, so I used a fork." 


I didn't 


Then there was the lusty swan who left his 
pond during the mating season, stopped the 
first human he saw and demanded, "Take me 
to vour Led: 


We know a superstitious sportscar enthusiast 
who. upon hearing that Saint Christopher had 
been decinonized. immediately switched to a 
Ralph Nader medal. 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines homosexual 
club as a mutual aberration society 


A deading musicologist asserts that J. S. Bach 
had 20 children because there were no stops on 
organ 


Our v 
buff buff. 


shed Dictionary defines nudist as a 


A middle-aged husband went to a doaor and 
explained that his wife was constantly nagging 
him about his vanishing potency. Alter giving 
him a bottle of pills, the doctor assured him 
that they would work wonders, A month later, 
the man returned, obviously satisfied with the 
results. 

“The pills are terrific,” he said. “I've been 
doing it three times a night." 

“Wonderful,” the doctor replied. “What 
does your wife say about your lovemaking 
now?” 

“How should 1 know?" the fellow shrugged 
“I haven't been home yet." 


Alter stopping his car on a deserted section of 
country road, the young man turned to his 
date and made some rather predictable ad- 
vances. "Just a minute.” the girl declared. 
pushing him away. “I'm really a prostitute and 
1 have to charge you fifty dollars.” 

Alter he reluctantly paid her, they made 
love. Later, the man sat silently at the wheel. 
"Aren't we leaving?” the girl asked. 

“Not quite yet,” the fellow said. "I'm really 
а cabdriver—and the fare back is fifty dollars.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines feast of 
the vestal virgins as cherries’ jubilee. 


To cut down on expenses, the wo secreta 
decided to vacation together and to sh: 


еа 
hotel room. Оп the first night, one turned to 
her friend and rested her hand on her shoul- 
der. "There's something about myself I've nev 


er told you," she admitted. “I'll be frank—— 
"No." her friend interrupted. "IIl be Frank." 


› 
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Му wile is the most suspicious woman in the 
world,” complained the harried husband to a 
sympathetic friend. "If 1 come home early, she 
thinks I'm after something. And if I come 
home late, she thinks I've already had it. 


The silly teenage girl had long been infatuated 
with a popular local disc jockey and finally got 
то meet him when the station held an open 
house. When she seductively suggested they get 
better acquainted, he took her into a vacant 
studio and unzipped his slacks. “I suppose you 
know what this is?" he whispered, 

"E sure do,” she said, grasping it in her 
hand. “I'd like to say hello to Ricky, Bobby, 
Tina and the whole gang down at Dannys 
Pizzeria.” 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a post- 
card to Party Jokes Editor, ptaywoy, Playboy 
Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611. S50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 


“I knew it! There had to be nymphs in suburbia!’ 
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Conclusion of a New Novel 


By DONALD E. WESTLAKE 


SOMEBODY 


OWES ME MONEY 


hopping a moving diesel with a girl 
draped around your neck while a hood 
takes pot shots at you may not be 


SYNOPSIS: When this fare gets out of 
ту cab on lower Fifth, he gives me a big 
tip. Some tip—he tells me to bet on a 
nag named Purple Pecunia. But the 
funny thing about this is that | have a 
hunch the guy is right, so 1 call Tommy 
McKay, my bookie, and lay $35 on the 
nose. 

So what happens? I hear on the radio 
that Purple Pecunia made it home first 
at 27 10 1. So what happens next? When 
1 go ta Tommy's to collect, 1 find the 
door open and him dead on the floor, 
looking like he'd been hit with anti- 
aircraft’ guns. And just then Tommy's 
wife comes in and immediately proceeds 
10 get hysterical when she finds out 

AL this point, things are not looking 
too good for me; but when the police 
come and Detective Golderman takes 
charge, he lets me go—after a few ques- 
tions. Easy 

Too easy, as I find out the next night 
when 1 get home lale. Two very large 
gentlemen. come out of nowhere and 
invile me to take a ride in their car. We 
drive into a big garage, and 1 get taken 
up to an office where a heavy-set individ- 
ual wearing a velvet-collared coat and a 
froe-o'clock shadow is sitting at a desk. He 
wants to know how long 1 have been 
working for somebody named Solomon 
Napoli. And for a minute there, 1 get a 
very rough time when I say I never even 
heard of Mr. Napoli. Хо he tries “Louise” 
on me. Who? Louise McKay, Tommy's 
wife, is who. And this time he seems to 
believe me when T tell him 1 met her but 
that we never had any conversation ex- 
cept when 1 found Tommy 

By this time, nothing’s quite what it 
seems to be, For instance, my first fare 
the next day is a real nice-looking 
blonde, headed for the far reaches of 
Brooklyn. But does she really want to go 
to the far reaches of Brooklyn? No, she 
sticks а gun in the back of my neck at 


the best of all possible worlds, 


but it sure beats being dead 


the fast opportunity and insists we pull 
over to the side for a little talk. 

She wants to know where Louise is. 
Furthermore, it develops that she thinks 
that Loutse was the one who hit Tommy 
and that Lam covering up for her. Then 
finally it comes out that she is Tommy's 
sister and she has flown in from Vegas 
with the crazy idea of trying to find his 
murderer. With a little luck, I'm able to 
gel the gun away, and from then on, 
things begin to get explained. I find out 
that her name is Abbie and she finds out 
that 1 know as little as she does about 
what's happened. 

So we arrange 10 meet—afier she goes 
to Tommy's wake that evening—at a cer- 
lain twicea-week poker game 1 always sit 
im on. When Abbie shows up at the 
game, she is something of a sensation in 
her baby-blue minidress, but she is even 
more of a sensation when she begins to 
riffle the cards like a pro blackjack dealer, 
which, as it turns out, she really is. 

When we split up, Abbie drives me 
home. Just as I get out of the car, there 
is a big bang on my head and all the 
lights go ош. 1 wake up їп Tommy 
MeKay's apariment with a very heavy 
type pointing a gun at me and Abbie 
yelling and throwing things around in 
the next тоот. For a while, she is ahead 
on points in an over-the-weight match 
with another heavy type in there. 

But i's not long before these rough 
people get control of the situation. After 
they find out that whenever they stand 
me up 1 fall down, they pul in a tele- 
phone call. Solomon Napoli himself ar. 
rives. He is а much more soothing type 
than the others, but he keeps saying 
strange things like, “You know Waller 
Droble's people ате after you now.” And, 
“Why do you talk about Frank Tarbok 
as though you don't work for him?" 
Meanwhile, because a hand is over my 


ILLUSTRATION BY DOUG JOHNSON 


mouth and nose, my head is turning into 
a red balloon, being filled up and up. 
with more and more pressure. The last 
thing I heard was the balloon exploding. 


HOW HAD 1 GOTTEN sO TINY? Swimming 
upside down in a cup of te 
orange-red tea, rolling around, needing 
air, wanting to get to the surface but 
sinking instead to the bottom of the cup. 
White china cup. Looking up through 
all the tea at the light in the world up 
there, knowing I had to get out of this 
cup before I drowned. Before somebody 
drank me. Holding my breath, orange- 
red in the face, the weight of the too 
much for me. pressing me down. Strain- 
ing upward, pushing against the bottom 
of the cup, and then everything con- 
fused. Had the cup broken? 1 was falling 
out the side, tea splashing all around me, 
white cup fragments. falling out, falli 
down, landing hard on elbow and shoul- 
der and check. 

I was on the floor surrounded by legs, 
feet, and even though 1 was awake now, 
І cowered as though 1 was still tiny and 
the feet would crush me. My left arm 
was pinned under me, but 1 managed to 
get the right arm up over my head. 

‘Then hands were holding me, lifting 
me, voices were jabbering, and the con. 
fusions of the dream faded away. leaving 
the confusions of reality in their wak 
When last Fd heard from the rea 
world, somebody was strangling me. 

I was placed on the bed and the covers 
drawn up over me. People were speak 

ng. but 1 kept my arm up over my head 
and didn't look at anything or listen to 
anything until Abbie touched my shoul 
der and spoke my name and asked me 
how 1 was, Then 1 came out slowly, 

1 rench kitchen, 

Abbic sitting on the bed and 
ng over (continued on page 130) 


е a turtle 
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FRANKENSTEIN: 

In the Living Theater's 

Frankenstein, Western man is 

Julian Beck s monster (right), 
ilt from ће gory le! 
of brutal m 

(above right) ond imprinted 

with meaningless cultural 

concepts (above), as well os frus 

trated by spiritual captivity 

When the actors set fire 

to their intellectual 

prison, they are fatally 

gulfed in the flames 

of insurrection—a 

predictable conclusion, 

in view of the company's 

commitment to nonviolence. 


LIVING THEATER: 


With members and offspring 
of the Living Theater, 
Julian Beck and Judith 

olina (top), husband-and 
wife cofounders of the 
company, ore living out o 
theatrical, political ond 
interpersonal 


welcomed ond scorned in 
their American ond European 
travels, they zeolously 
promote their “revolution, 
despite the repressive and 
often violent opposition 

thot confronts them. 


ANTIGONE: 

Based an Judith 

Malina's translatian 

of the Brecht play, 

Antigone is a dramatic 
explication of the company's 
phy 


with the terror of 


anarchistic phil 
Openin: 
an enemy air attack (above 
hı), the plot c 
the persecutions and oppres 
sions of Julian Beck's King 
Creon {obave} and 
tempt for legitimate but 


dangerous dissent: 1 have 

na respect,” he declares, 

for anyane wha values human 
life more than his country. 


THE BECES AND THEIR SHOCK TROUPE 


article By JOHN KOBLER wn scene six of Mysteries and Smaller 
Pieces, one of four spectacles that the Living Theater presented on its 
recent cross-country tour, mainly before university audiences, six actors 
assumed the lotus position near the footlights and violently blew their 
noses without handkerchiefs. Some used their fingers, some used nothing. 
They made quite a mess of their faces. ("For God's sake,” yelled а 
spectator at МІТ, "take Dristan!") Presently, a seventh actor unrolled 
a roll of toilet paper, ripped off long strips, handed them around, and 
they all blew into these for a while 

The symbolism of this rhe y exercise has been interpreted in the 
Evergr aul Gottlieb, the company's hippie maned, hippie 
bearded producer: "['They are] blowing out the shit of the polluted air 
of the city your nostrils collect every day; ritual cleansing prerequisite 
for entering the temple." 

Few repertory companies ever aroused such fierce reactions pro and 


n Review by 


a creative team 

that's paid its dues 

in hunger and 
harassment now has 
a successful repertory 
company whose 
anti-establishment 
productions reach 
new dimensions 


in audience 
participation 


MYSTERIES AND 

SMALLER PIECES: 

In this creation, 

soldiers march in 

perfect close arder while 

the rest af the cost 

shouts the words 

printed an a ane-dollar bill. 

Plague victims writhe in c 

death porody, are 

stacked ceremoniously an 

stage. At one point, the actors 

freeze in postures of brutality 

(left); but the production's 

intent is clearest when the 

actors are chanting such 

characteristic challenges 

as "Chonge the world! 


PARADISE NOW: 

Though laced with ritualistic 

Dionysian interludes 

on stage (top ond above}, 

the Living Theater's 

Porodise Now has 

become more widely 

known for its do-your 

own-thing ottempts to 
involve the audience 

Circulating among the 

seats, the cctors begin the 

loment, “I am not allowed to 
travel without a passport, 

which soon swells to on eor- 

splitting complaint ogainst 

official restrict 

human mobility 


ns on 


con. The pros consist chiefly of flower-power youth, campus anarchists 


and the New Left 
lectuals who credit the Living 

throughs, "Mysteries and Smaller 
Pasolli, "contains the most aesthetically daring things 1 have seen on the 
stage, as well as some of th beautiful. and “A fiery 
furnace,” commented the London Times during the company's four years 
ily last fall. In Rome, novelist 


ble number of more mature intel- 
Theater break 
aton's. Robert 


There is also a si; 


with major theatrical 


Pieces” wrote The 


most moving. 
of self-imposed exile, which ended tempor 
Alberto Moravia defended the Living Theater with his fists against a 
fascist detractor. Moravia and other Italian supporters raised 55000 at 

charity auction to enable the company то fulfill its following engage 
ments. 

No great mystery obscures th 
They express ih ideals of its cofounders, directors 
and leading performers, the Lunt and Fontanne of hip culture— Julian 
Beck and his wile, Judith Ма These ideals 


wrchism, the abolition of 


ment of any of the Living Theater's 


antics sociopol 


embrace pacifism 


money as a medium of exchangs 


and 


The audience response to the 
liberating exhortations of 
Porodise Now vories 

greatly from performance 

to performance. 
no right to take 
off my clothes,” the actors 
shout, turning off the more 
inhibited onlookers but 
encouraging others to 


I have 


join them in their 

f unabas! 
nudity (sequence above} 
One critic accepted 

This invitation and boldly 
disrobed іп the с 


celebration 


їп an atmosphere devoid af 
establishment moral attitudes 
and permeated by the Living 
Theater's “universal love 
ideal, many in the cudience 
find themselves tuning in to 
the communal creature comfort 
of Paradise Now. They fondle 
one another without reser- 
vation [above] and some have 
been sufficiently inspired 

ta make love on stoge. Less 
motivated patrons may limit 
their active involvement to 

the maney burning and pot 
smaking that usually occur 
during the evening 


Bridging the barriers of 
footlights and proscenium, 
actors and audience 
become indistinguishable 
in a tactile rangle during 
Paradise Now (above). 
While many theatergoers 
are too intimidated, 
insulted or bored to sit 

all the way through this 


four-hour nonproduction, 
the cast (left) injects it 
with the dramatic energy 
and electricity that moke 
the Living Theoter live 

up to its name 
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iers, vegetarianism, 
al freedom and the right 
to smoke pot. “I demand of cach man 
everything," declares Judith Malina, a 
tiny, hor-eved, black-hiired woman of 42, 
who customarily wears a black pullover, 
black miniskirt ks and black panty 
hose. "I want total love as our standard." 
From a around her 
gles a medallion with markings of double 
significance: They represent both sema- 
phore leucis N and D for "nuclear dis 
nt” and ancient runes for "man 
The reverse emblematizes "uni- 
versal disarmament” and "man living. 
Julian Beck, a long, bony figure, ap- 
pears equally grim, almost phancasmal in 
black slacks and tatty black work shirt 


(though on formal occasions he may 
substitute a quilted, silvery ski jacket). 
He smiles s His natural expres 
sion is remote, detached, serene, His 


voice has a languid, overcultivated ca- 
top ol his head, he has 
ying hair to hang 
shoulder blades. Long 
hair and bizarre garb, according to the 
hipculture cliché, betokens liberation 
from the establishment, and the Becks 
damor for the destruction of all present 
forms of society. “But within a nonviolent 
frame of action.” Julian hastens to add. 
“We see the theater as а model for safe 
revolution 
In Paradise Now, the Living Theater's 
most outré production, the actors scatter 
through the audience and, each privately 
addressing an individual member, whis- 
per. "1 am not allowed 10 travel without 
а passport" They repeat this in crescen- 
do, in an carshauering 
howl of despair. The litany begins anew 
with, “I am not allowed to smoke mari- 
Then, “I cannot live without 
1 do not know how to stop 

1 have no right to 
clothes." At this final protest, they st 
down to cache-sexes, encouraging the au 
Audience partici- 
bolition of all barriers 
id. spectator, is the quint- 
aterism, the Becks? 


culmi: 


dience to imitate them. 
pation. ih 


tor 


motion of the major step toward revo- 
lution 


here and 


insberg Aid. 
New York opening of 
lide 
man, having discarded every stitch of 
clothing, followed the actors back to the 
stage, squatted there awhile in the lotus 
position and suddenly broke into an 
improvised dance, A girl from the 
also stark-naked, began to dance with 
him. When the lights dimmed before the 
next scene, the newly met couple, still in 
each other's embrace, sank to the floor. 
The Becks. version of the Sophoclean 
tragedy Antigone begins with the cast 
gazing skyward horror nd dron- 
. “Leni.” Long before they stop, 
some 15 minutes later, the audi 


expe 


got the point: bombers approaching. 
Again, Jest the modern parallel in his 
mind elude anybody, Julian, as the tyrant 
Creon, lapses imo a Texas drawl. 
Conservative theater bulls and critics, 
the square and over-30, tend to fume at 
the mere sight of members of le Li- 
wing, as the woupe has come to be 
known throughout Europe, with their 
lurid dress and hair styles. “Commies 
. . nigger lovers . . . homosexuals . . . 
drug addicts.” the right-wing European 
press has called them. They have been 
censored, banned, beaten and jailed. In 
southern France, a homemade bomb ex 


ploded under one of their Microbuses. A 
regional newspaper editorial expressed 
regret that both persons and property 
had escaped harm. At last summer's 
Avignon festival, where le Living un- 
veiled Paradise Now, the company be- 
came а major political issue. Following 
the spring general strike, De Gaulle had 
ordered new elections. The rival local 
candidates for the Chamber of Deputies 
were the mayor, Henri Duffaut, running 
on a Socialist Communist coalition ticket, 


n posters attacked the 
mayor for opening the city gates to “filthy 
beatniks who are corrupting our youth." 
^ group of right-wing hooligans stormed 
the company's lodgings, threatening, the 
men with mayhem and the women with 
гаре, They left only afier realizing that 
there were young children present 

In their native land, the beleaguered 
couple had long been inured to such 
misadventures. Two decades of legal and 
al imbroglios had reached a climax 
in 1964, with the Government's. cl. 
of аах delinquency against the Living 
Theater, followed by the Becks impris- 
onment for obstructing Federal officers 
in the performance of their duty, Alter 
prison, they chose expatriation. Their 
renewed presence here was transient 
"They arrived with return passage booked 
for the spring. 

People who bring to the Living The 
ter any traditional acsthetic expectations 
are doomed to disappointment. What 
апу ollers combines clements of 
religions reviv: 
The Becks themselves 
‘They term them 
olleaive creations." Except for their 
version of Antigone, which may soon ap- 
pear in book form, no publishable scripts 
of their creations exist, because they are 

improvisational and mimed, 
g from performance to perform- 
‚ Acting? Most of the company, the 
Becks included, have attained a tedinical 
competence barely above the amateur 
level. Language? They use it sparingly, 
conveying ideas—feclings, rather—non 
ly, through grunts, wheeves, shrieks, 
ils and body movements (the 
ecuted with remarkable acrobatic 
ion), Scenery? Precious 
ankenstcin, the Becks 


little, ex 


у Shelley novel 
g elects and vast 


on 
п, һап 
and in ev 


umanity to m: 
rote, guillot 


elecirocute, y; 
ery other i 


ible way kill one an 


actors һарр 


wearing that 
Morcover, as the Becks themselves con 
cede, the Li Theater ave but 


scant meaning for the spectator unable 
to lose himself in it; that is, to chant 
along with Jul пор the war in 
Vietnam. ... Ban the bomb. . . . Feed 
the poor"), to mingle with the actors on 
stage and shuck his clothes. Such at 
spectator is likely to derive about as 
much uplift from the proceedings as an 
agnostic at a Holy Roller meeting. "Rev 
ionary theater.” says Julian, “involves 
unlocking the feclings of audiences, open 


tetic 


ng up a new actoraudience relation 
ship" When The New York Times 
Walter Kerr and his wife Jean were 


watching Paradise Now, the cast taunted 
him for his obvious detachment, "Here's 


сап you understand us if you don't ta 
pare” Kerr, a dilhdent man, reddened 
and “Well.” said his 
we ¢ our problems." 
g the evening in the Sunday 
Kerr wrote: “You will not be 
interested in the players stripped to G 
strings, for their bodies are in the main 
ugly, the males scrawny, the girls unde 
veloped It is sometimes necessary to 
wipe the players’ spittle from your face." 
He conduded: “The almost unbearable 
truth is that life and the theater have 
passed the Living Theater by. 


Julian Beck was Т8 and his future wife 
17, both obsessed by the theater, whe 
they first met in Manhattan 25 years ago. 
The younger son of a Jewish auto-parts 
dealer and a schoolteacher ol Austro 
Hungarian origins, he had graduated 
from Horace Mann high school and en 
tered Yale. Judith M п Kiel, 
Germany, to a rabbi and a former actress, 
had endured a h: Her 


na, born 


father, foreseeing the rise of 
brought his family to the U. 5 
was two, He died penniless ten years 


later, obliging mother and d. 
go on relief 
Shortly alter Julian met | 
walked out of a Yale classroom in 
middle of a lec 
felt it was time to get on with the th 
that were important to me,” he recalls. 
During their five-year courtship, Julian 
ed the theaters on, ой. 
Тоо poor to buy 
they would slip in among the 
fier the di mission. They 
(continued on page 192) 


yshter to 


udith, he 
the 
er to return. “I 


e, ne 


E 


standees 


"Don't lie to me, you varmint! You ате 
too supposed to take prisoners!” 
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TIMELY WARDROBE 


accouterments By ROBERT L. GREEN 


up-to-the-minute watchwords to make you the man of the hour, no matter where or when 


8:20—CALL PARIS TO SEE 
HOW FRANC AND FRANCOISE ARE 


DOING; YOU KNOW SHE'S AWAKE BECAUSE 
YOU'RE WEARING А 17-JEWEL SKYSTAR “В” 


DAY-DATE CALENDAR WATCH 
THAT GIVES THE 

TIME IN CITIES ROUND THE 
WORLD, BY BULOVA, $110, AND 
BRASS-STUDDED LEATHER 

BAND, BY CANTERBURY, $5. 


10:30—ATTEND BOARD MEETING 
TO DISCUSS THE 

MERGER OF 

CONSOLIDATED POT WITH 
UNIVERSAL STASH; YOU'LL COME 
ON IN A 17-JEWEL ULTRACHRON 
AUTOMATIC CALENDAR WATCH 
WITH 14KT-GOLD CASE AND 
ALLIGATOR BAND, 

BY LOT k 


1:00—ATTEND CHARITY LUNCH- 
EON CELEBRATING THE RECENT 
COMPLETION OF A HOME FOR 
UNWED COCKATOOS WHILE 
YOU'RE SPORTING A 17-JEWEL 
OVAL-SHAPED WATCH IN 18-KT.- 
GOLD CASE THAT FEATURES 
LARGE ROMAN NUMERALS AND 
CROCODILE BAND, _ 


400—С1ОСК THE SPEED 
(AND CHECK OUT THE HANDLING 
QUALITIES) OF NEW FERRARI 

AND NEW SECRETARY ON 

YOUR 17-JEWEL 

WATER-RESISTANT AND. 
SHOCKPROOF WATCH WITH 
STAINLESS-STEEL CASE AND 

SUEDE CORFAM RACING BAND, 
BY OMEGA, $7950. ia 


8:00—DINNER AT THE 
TRANSYLVANIAN CONSULATI 
YOUR REPUTATION 15 AT STAKE, 
SO YOU'D BETTER IMPRESS THE 
COUNT WITH YOUR 
ULTRATHIN 18-KT, SATIN-FINISH. 
WHITE-GOLD WATCH 

WITH POLISHED YELLOW-GOLD 
TRIM AND ALLIGATOR BAND, 

BY PIAGET, $990: 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEXAS URBA 


12:00—TAKE OFF FOR TRUDE'S, 
THEN ON TO BED, THEN OFF FOR 
HOME, HAVING MADE THE SCENE 
IN YOUR 17-JEWEL WATER- 

AND SHOCKPROOF WATCH 

WITH GRADUALLY INCREASING 
MOONS FOR NUMERALS, STAINLESS- 
STEEL CASE AND ALLIGATOR 
RACING BAND, BY 


E Ы leroy netman, playboy's on-the-spot artist, 
man at eisure takes it all off to visit yugoslavia's nude beaches 


YUGOSLAVIA last summer attracted more tourists than Spain, and lor xl cause: The nation's Adriatic coast line 
is an enticing 450-mile expanse of beaches, beaches and more beaches. Although Split and Dubrovnik receive the 
tal Vacationers, the country's dozens of nude-sun-bathing settlements along the Adriatic arc rapidly 

attracting the uninhibited sun set from all over the world. LeRoy Neiman, rrAvBov's artist on the move, recently 
ade the bare and boisterous Yugoslavian beach scene, and reports: “In America, nudist culture is still considered 
а kookie pursuit. Having experienced it, however, I can only say it was a thorough delight. 1 found it really refresh 
ing to be baked by the sun and then totally cooled by the sea breeze. For an artist, a nudist beach provides a 
fascinating scene; there's а wonderful variety of living forms in shades of curry and apricot. The climate on the coast 
allows sun bathers to head for the beach each year from about May first through the middle of October, and by mid 
July, most of the nudists have acquired their allover tans. Fashion, as it does on beaches all over the world, plays а 


On the beach at Sveti Stevan—a tiny 
village frequented by international 
travel trend setters—artist LeRoy 
Neiman (left), où noturel, sketches a 
similarly uninhibited Yugoslavian 

miss. Notes Neiman, “Sveti Stevan is a 
remarkably planned mixture of jet-set 
modern and Yugoslavian medieval; 

it’s a delight to the eye in every way.” 
Below left, sun bothers wade out into 
the surf off Rab island, The Tito 
grofiita is not artful fancy on 
Neiman’s part; all along the rocky 
coast, Yugoslavs chisel in the 


name of their maverick leader. 


Neiman’s persanal map (right) for 
Yogoslavio-bound nudeniks spans al- 
most 325 miles of Adriatic coast line. 
Among the meccas most visiled by 
sun worshipers are: Vrsar, an 
‘ancient Roman settlement that is 
now the leading stopover on the 
Istrion Peninsula; Kuvrsada, one of 17 
gemlike islonds near Vrsar; Red 
Island, а 750-yard-long isle, half 

of which is set oside for nudists; 

Rob, the most fomed of Yugoslavia's 
Adriatic islonds; Pakoštane, whose nu 
ist colony is on a tiny strip of 

land two miles offshore; Hvar, which 
hos been inhobited since 

neolithic times; Korčula, once 

the home of Marco Polo ond the site of 
some of the nation's most scenic 
strands; Kupari, a short drive 

south of Dubrovnik; and Petrovac, 
where nudists congregate in small, in- 
formal encampments. Below, o well- 
wrought, sybaritic Slav emerges 

from a snorkeling session in 

the waters off Red Island. 


t there. Women display a tremendous variety of headgear and ingen- 
sly decorate themselves with colo the forms of bright lipsticks, 
flowers and ribbons. The nude beaches are permissive in the sense that 
men who occasionally become sexually aroused in public aren't given more 
than passing notice. The state allows only couples and families to enter 
Solo sun bathers circumvent this rule, however, by paddling close to shore 
kayaks and then swimming in unobserved. Except for water spor 
indolence—sitting, lying down or just standing—is the order of the day, 
volleyball (continued on page I 


although I noticed one hyperacti 


When a усмі heaves to neor the beach 

at Hvar (below), the undressed assemblage 
suddenly looks alive: If cameras are trained 
their way, bothers may throw racks at the 
baat. (“On the other hand," says Neiman, 
“sometimes the nudists put the gawkers on 
by striking provoc: poses.") Right, 
couples enjoy out-of-doors serenity in the 
altogether; far right, o bore pair 

оп their way to o picnic. 
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SOMEBODY OWES ME MONEY 


me, with a lot of people I didn't like in 
the backgrou 

Abbie asked me again how I was, and 
1 muttered something, and the leader of 
the pack came forward to say, "I want 
you to know that wasn't intentional, 
Chester. 1 don't do business that way." 

1 looked at him. 

“I hope there's no hard feelings," he 
said, and the expression his face wore 
now was one of concern. 

“Тт all right," I said. 

"Good. Then we can get back to what 
ling about. Miss McKay?" 

So Abbie squeezed my hand and went 
away, leaving me once again with Napoli 
and his two elves. Napoli seated himsclf 
in his bedside chair once again and said, 
"I've been thinking over what you said. 
and it’s entirely possible you're telling 
the wath. It could be you're just an 
innocent bystander in all this, you don't 
work for Droble at all. But if that's 
true, if you are an innocent bystander, 
how is it you're underfoot all the time? 
You found the body, you had a meet 
ing with Frank Tarbok, you kept 
hanging around this apartment, you're 
traveling with McKay's sister, you got 
yourself shot at. An awful lot of activil 
for an innocent bystander.” 

"I've been trying to collect my money 


I said. 

He raised an eycbrow. “Moncy?” 

“I had a bet on a horse and he came 
in. That's why I came here the time I 
found Tommy dead, 1 was coming to get 
my money.” 

Napoli frowned. "And all of your 
activity since then has been concerned 
with collecting it?” 

"Right With "Tommy dead, 1 didn't 
know who should pay me. I wanted to 
ask Tommy's wife, but she’s disappeared 
someplace.” 
nd the meeting with Tarbok? 
Didn't you collect your money then?” 

“1 didn't ask," I said. "I didn't thi 
to ask till it was all over.” 

The frown deepened, grew frankly 
skeptical, “Then what did you talk 
about, you and Frank?” 

“He wanted to see me because he 
wanted to know if I worked for you.” 

That surprised him, and he actually 
showed it, “For mc?" 

“He thought maybe I killed Tommy 
for you," 1 said. "So he had those other 
two guys grab me and take me to him, 
ıd he asked me questions. The same as 
you." 

Napoli grew thoughtful again. "So he 
thought 1 might have had "Tommy taken 
care of, ch? Mmmm. I wonder why.” 

“He didn't say,” I said. 

"But you convinced he said. 
"Convinced him you didn't work for 
Е: 


k 


(continued from page 117) 


"Then why did he try to kill you last 
night?” 
“I don't know," 1 said. “Maybe he 
changed his mind. 1 don't know. 
He sat back, smiling reminiscently. 


"t sure 1 understood. I said, " 
ng he tried to kill me? 
He nodded, still with the reminiscent 
"If he hadn't," he said, "you'd be 
dead now." 

"That didn't make any sense at all. I 
"Why?" 


he said, “I'd ordered you 
х do you think my people were 
doing outside your house? They were 
there to kill you." 

1 stared at him. A man had just calmly 
told me to my face that he'd ordered me 
murdered. What was the correct soc 
response to a thing like that? ] just lay 
there and stared at him. 

He was unconcerned. The whole thing 
struck him as no more than amusing. 
Mildly amusing. “And the funny part of 
it is," he said, incredibly enough, “J was 
going to have you killed for the same 
reason as Walt Droble. 1 figured you'd 
killed McKay, you were working under 
Frank Tarbok. 

^] wasn't. But even if I was, 
you care?" 

“Frank Tarbok,” he said, “works for 
Walter Droble. Walt is what you might 
call a competitor of mine. There are 
territories he has, there are territories I 
h; For some time, there've been a few 
territories in dispute between us. 

“Апа ‘Tommy was in the middle?’ 

“Not exactly. McKay worked for Dro- 
ble but was also in my employ. I am 
nearly ready to make a move I've been 
planning for some time, and McKay was 
a part of that move. You'll forgive me if 
I don't get more specific 

“That's all right,” 1 said quickly. 
don't want to know too much.” 

“That's wise," he agreed, smiling at 
me, pleased with me. He looked аг his 
watch and said, “I must be off. You take 
it easy now." 

“I will," E said. 

He got to his fect. “Get well soon,” he 
d. and smiled, and left 


why should 


After three days of uninterrupted re 
cuperation, 1 awoke one afternoon to 
hear voices from the living room. 1 was 
much healthier by now. I got out of bed, 
dressed hurriedly and walked down the 
hall to the living room, where Frank 
"Tarbok was standing and talking, Loui: 
McKay was standing and talking, and 
Abbic was standing and talking. 

Maybe I was still asleep. I said, "Hey," 
and several other things, trying to attract 
everybody's attention, and then I realized 
I was standing and talking like every 


so 1 said, "Oh, the hell with 
nd went away again. И the world 
anted to be crazy, Т could be crazy, too 
With Frank Tarbok and Louise McKay 
actually standing and talking in the liv 
ing room, 1 went out to the kitchen and 
made myself a liverwurst sandwich. 1 also 
heated the coffee, a pot of which we kept 

mly on the stove. 


sitting at the kitchen 
ing liverwurst, drin 
ing the News, when they 
for me. Abbie came in first 


ing coffee and re; 
ame looking 
the other 


you out of your mind?" 
"Murmf," 1 said, with a mouthful of 


liverwurst. 1 also shook my head, mean- 
ing no. 

Don't you see who's here?” she de 
manded, and actually pointed at Frank 
rbok as though she thought 1 couldn't 
see him for myself, standing there as 
and ugly as life. 

1 nodded, pointed at my mouth and 
held my hand up to ask for a minute's 
grace. Then I chewed rapidly, swallowed, 
helped the food along а swig of 
coffee, swallowed again, burped slightly 
and said, "Yes. ] sce him. 1 sce the two 
of them.” 

“L don't understand yo 
‘оште just sitting there 
‘When I woke ир, 
Tarbok there in the living 
room, I did some of the most beautiful 
actions you ever saw. I carried 
on like the heroine of a silent movie, 
and nobody paid any attention. So | 
decided the hell with everybody, and 1 
сате in here and made myself а sand 

ich. If you're all willing to pay atten. 
tion now, | am prepared to fall on the 
floor, or scream, or beg for mercy, or try 
babbling explanations, or whatever you 
think the circumstances call for. But ГИ 
be damned if I'll perform without an 
audience.” And 1 took another bite of 
liverwurst sandwich. 

Abbie just stared at me, 

uthed. It was Tarbok who spoke next, 
that heavy voice of his, “Con 
way, for somebody who don't know noth- 
ing about nothing, you do keep turning 


she said. 


open. 


1 pushed the liverwurst into one check 
1 said, "Up until now, I thought it was 
you. Or somebody working for you. But 
here you arc, and you aren't doing апу 


thing, so now 1 don't know. Unless maybe 
you've changed your mind since Wednes 
day. 


"Wednesday?" His face was too square 
and blocky and white and bluc-jawed 
and heavy to manage very much expres 
siveness, but he did usc it now to сопусу 
a sort of exasperated bewilderment 
"What do you mean, Wednesday?" 
I pointed the sandwich at him. 
you,” I asked him, "or any other em 
ployce of Walter Droble’s, or any friend 
(continued on page 205) 


CUSTER DIED FOR YOUR SINS 


article 
By VINE DELORIA, JR. 


an american indian author returns the studied stares of 
those anthropologists who make him and his fellows impersonal statistics 


INTO FACH LIFE, it 
the stock market. MEN ated the TFX and the Edsel. 
But Indians have been cursed above all other people in history. In 
Every summer when school is out, a stream of immigrants heads 
gon Trail was never as heavily populated as Route 66 and Highway 18 in the summertime. From 
every rock and cran they emerge, as if responding to some primeval migratory longing, 
and flock to the reservations. They are the anthropologists—the most. prominent. m of the 
scholarly community that infests the land of the free and the homes of the braves. Tl 


п country. The Ore- 
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mystery hidden in the historical mists. 1 
dians are certain that all ancient societies 
of the Near East had anthropologists 
al one time, because all those societies 
now defunct. "They are equally 
t Columbus brought anthro- 
pologists on his ships when he came to the 
New World. How else could he have made 
so many wrong deductions about vhere 
he was? While their origins are uncer- 
tain, anthropologists can readily be iden- 
tified on the reservations. Go into any 
crowd of people. Pick out a tall, gaunt 
white man wearing Bermuda shorts, а 
World War ‘Two Army Air Corps flying 
jacket, an Australian bush hat and tennis 
shoes and packing a large knapsack in- 
correctly strapped on his back. He will 
invariably have a thin, sexy wife with 
stringy hair, ап 1.0. of 191 and a vocabu 
lary in which even the prepositions have 
11 syllables. And he usually has a camera, 
tape recorder, telescope and life jacket 
all hanging from his elongated frame 

This odd creature comes to Indian 
reservations to make observations. Dur- 
ing the winter, these observations will 
become books by which future anthro- 
pologists will be trained, so that they сап 
come out to reservations years from now 
and verify the observations in more 
books, summaries of which then appear 
in the scholarly journals and serve as a 
catalyst to inspire yet other anthropolo- 
gists to make the great pilgrimage the 
following summer, And so on. 

The summaries, meanwhile, are co 
densed. Some condensations are sent to 
;overnment agencies as reports justify- 
ing the previous summers research. 
Others are sent to found an 
effort to finance the following summer's 
expedition West. The reports are spread 
through the Government agencies and 
foundations all winter. The only prob- 
lem is that no one has time to read them. 
So $5000-a-year secretaries are assigned to 
decode them. Since these secretaries can- 
not comprehend complex theories, they 
reduce the reports to the best slogans 
possible, The slogans become conference 
themes in the early spring, when the 
nthropological expeditions are being 
planned. They then turn into battle cries 
of opposing groups of anthropologists who 
chance to meet on the reservations the 
following summer. 

Each summer there is a new battle cry, 
which inspires new insights 
ture of the "Indian problem." One 
mer Indians will be greeted with the 
joyful cry “Indians are bilingual!" The 
following summer this great truth will 
be expanded to “Indians are not only 
bicultural!" Bicultural- 
y arcates great problems for the opposing 
anthropological camp. For two summers, 
they have been bested in sloganeering 
and their funds are running low. So th 
opposing school of thought breaks into 
the dear faster than Gale Sayers. "In- 
dians," the losing anthros cry, “are a folk 


people!" The tide of battle turns and a 
balance, so dearly sought by Moth 
ture, is finally achieved. Thus go the 
anthropological wars, testing whether this 
school or that school cin long endure. 
The batleficlds, unfortunately, are the 
lives of Indian people. 

‘The anthro is usually devoted to pure 
research. A 1969 thesis restating а propo- 
sition of 1773, complete with foomotes 10 
all material published between 1773 and 
1969, is р research, There are, how- 
ever, anthropologists who are not clever 
at collecting footnotes. They depend 
on their field observations and write 
long, adventurous narratives їп which 
their personal observations are used 10 
verify their suspicions, Their reports, 
books and articles are called applied 
research, The difference, then, between 
pure and applied research is primarily 
one of footnotes. Pure has many foot- 
notes, applied has few foomotes. Rele- 
vancy to subject matter is not discussed 
in polite company. 

Anthropologists came to Indian coun- 
try only after the tribes had agreed to 
live on reservations and had given up 
their warlike ways. Had the tribes been 
given a choice of fighting the cavalry or 
the anthropologists, there is little doubt 
as to who they would have chosen. In 
a crisis situation, men always ck the 
biggest threat to their existence. A war- 
rior killed in battle could always go to 
the happy hunting grounds. But where 
does an Indian laid low by anthio 
go? To the library? 

The fundamental thesis of the anthro- 
pologist is that people are objects for 
observation. It then follows that people 
are considered objects for experimenta- 
tion, for manipulation and for eventual 
extinction. The anthropologist thus fu 
nishes the justification for treating Indian 
people like so many chessmen, available 
for anyone to play with. The mass pro- 
duction of useless knowledge by anthropol- 
ogists attempting to capture real Indians 
in a network of theories has contril 
uted substantially to the invisibility of 
n people today. After all, who can 
the actual existence of a food- 
gathering, berrypicking, —seminomadic, 
fire-worshiping. high-plainsand-mount 

iding, canoe-toting, bead- 
pottery making, ribbon-coveting, 
ed people who began flou 
hing when Alfred Frump mentioned 
them in 1803 in Our Feathered Friends? 

Not even Indians can see themselves as 
this type of a to anthro- 
pologists, is the n. " 
people begin to feel that they are mere 
ly shadows of a mythical supcr-Indian. 
Many Indians, in fact, have come to 
parrot the ideas of anthropologists, be- 
cause it appears that they know every- 
thing about Indian communities. Thus, 
many ideas that. pass for Indian thinking 
are in reality theories originally ad- 
vanced by anthropologists and echoed by 


dwelling, horse 
using, 


Indian people in an attempt to commu- 
nicae the real situation. Many anthros 
reinforce this sense of inadequacy in 
order to further influence the Indian 
people. 

Since 1955, there have been a number 
of workshops conducted in Indian coun- 
device for taining “young India 
Churches, white Indian-interest 

roups, colleges and, finally, poverty pro. 

grams have each gone the workshop route 
as the most feasible means for introducing 
new ideas to younger Indians, so as to 
create leaders. The tragic nature of the 
workshops is apparent when one exam 
ines their history. One core group of an 
thropologists has institutionalized the 
workshop and the courses taught in it 
Trudging valiantly from workshop to 
workshop, from state to stare, college to 
college, tribe to tribe, these noble spirits 
have served as the catalyst for the creation 
ol workshops that are identical in purpose 
and content and often in the student 
body itself. 

‘The anthropological message to young 
Indians has not varied a jot or a tittle in 
ten years. It is the same message these 
nthros learned as fuzzy-cheeked gradu- 
ate students in the post-War years—Indi- 
ans are a folk people, whites are an 
urban people and never the twain shall 
meet. Derived from this basic premise 
are all the other sterling insights: Ind 
ans are between two cultures, Indians 
are bicultural, Indians have lost their 
identity and Inc rs. These 
theorics, propounded every year with 
deadening regularity and an overtone of 
ic authority, have become а major 
mental block in the development of 
young Indian people. For these slogans 
have come to be excuses for Indian fa 
ures, They are crutches by which young 
Indians have avoided the arduous task of 
thinking out the implications of the sta- 
tus of Indian people in the modern 
world, 

If there is one single cause that has 
importance today for Indian people, it is 
tribalism. Against all odds, Indians have 
retained title to some 53,000,000 acres of 
nd, worth about three and a half bil- 
lion dollars. Approximately half of the 
country’s 1,000,000 Indians relate mean- 
ingfully to this land, either by living and 
working on it or by frequently visiting 
it. IE Indians fully recaptured the idea 
that they are tribes communally in pos 
session of this land, they would realize 
that they are not truly impoverished. But 
the creation of modern tribalism has 
been stilled by a ready acceptance of the 
folk-people premise of the 
thiropologists. This premise implies а 
drastic split between folk and urban cul- 
шге, in which the folk peoples have 
two prime characteristic They dance 
and they are desperately poor. Creative 
thought in Indian affairs has not, therc- 
fore, come from the younger Indians 

(continued on. page 172) 


s are wart 


"Lets go inside. Someone's smoking pot.” 


ТНЕ 
BUNNIES 
DETROIT 


You're on the right track with Bunny K 

(left), who epitomizes the corefree spirit of the De 
troit Playboy Club. Like most Motor City Bunnies, 
Kitty ond Tommy Ralston (obove} are Detroit born. 


a words-and-photos fanfare 
for the traffic-stopping lovelies ` - 
of the motor city hutch 


AS most OF THE мото can testify, the best 
known product of Detroit is the automobile. 
Gallons of ink, miles of video tape, tons of 
color film and countless man-hours of crea 
tive effort by the highestpriced brains of 
Madison Avenue are all expended on the 
«Поту to keep it that way. We'll agree 
that cars are great, but the admen ought to 
rearrange their priorities. By rights, the most 
celebrated resource of Detroit should be its 
girls, both natives and imports. They're beauti- 
ful. For proof, you have only to stop in at 
1014. East Jefferson Avenue, the Motor City's 
Playboy Club and the rabbitat of a group of 
lovelies who: k lines, impressive uphol 
мегу, varied options and allound excellence 
of performance surpass anything the Big 
Three's stylists ever conceived on their draw. 
ing boards. They're the eye-filling Bunnies of 
Detroit—72 percent of them born and raised 
right in the city or its environs. (When you 
add the girls who were born elsewhere but 
have lived in Detroit since kindergarten days 
the percentage nears 90.) 
If you could bundle all of Motown's 
Bunnies into one composite cottontail, she'd 
be 21 years (lexi continued on page 159) 


The fairest flawer in this midsummer meadow is Re. 
gina Schrack, wha loves ta spend lazy afternoons 
picnicking in the countryside. At the Club, Ronnie 
Stekier relaxes owhile аз Bunny Jill Bruder works 


Bunny “Rabbit” McGregor above) also a: 


the nome of Shorron, but Club visito 
Playboy pseudonym. Robbit ogrees wi 


Smith (below) that blonde Bunnies have тоге fun, 


beouty contests during the past few years, and has been runner-up їп six more; she's alsa been а 


Ws созу to see why Pom Paluch (left) hos won ei 
dj. and a roller-skating medolist. Quiet Colleen Mullen and outgoing Andres Lynn (above, left and righi) share the same hobbies: sewing ond water 


skiing. Andrea also goes in for basketball ond miniature golf; “I'm trying to prove to myself that | con do anything 1 want to,” she says 


Vivacious Bambi Battiste (below) finds it almost impossible to hold still when the Detroit Playboy Clubs Living Roam swings to a solid rock 


Brainy Bunnies Pru Hill (cbove) and Jadi Jae {below) have 
sights set on coreers in traditionally masculine fields: 


low ond mechanical engineering, respectively. A tolented 


dancer, Jodi once starred in o Chinese musical revue. 


Bunny Maria Gurley (left) is looking for a fellow with o definite gool in life—but one who'll understand her own plans for с dancing career. Molly 
Ballantyne (above lefi) is saving her Bunny maney for callege, where she hopes ta study nursing: petite Nancy Spiess (above right) is a mator- 
cycle bufi Baoting an nearby Lake St. Clair is the favorite fair-weather sport far bath Sandy Berry ond Kerrie Ferrell (below, left and right) 
On rainy days, Kerrie—o former art student—is mast likely to be found browsing through the Sculpture Саш} of the Detroit Institute of Arts 


Behind those big lovely eyes (above left) lies o long-term ombition: Bunny Sondro Lowrence is hoping to earn—ond sove—enough money in the 
yeors cheod to open and operote her own finishing school in Detroit. Gift Shop Bunny Dione Rumble (above center] oims to teoch accounting ot o 
university, ond bathing beouty Sandy Burniac [obove righ!) dreoms of becoming o sought-ofter photographer's model. Music's chorms don't rivol 
those of Liga Bolodis (below), who hos sung in operolic productions. ond Dolly Tonako (opposite, who excels in interpretive donce. 


exiled from the air for their 
satiric sibling revelry, the smothered 
brothers—led by tommy the 
terrible—wage a lonely crusade to slay 
the censors and save their careers 


personality By RICHARD WARREN LEWIS 


= Low iT)" asked Tommy Smothers, 
racing up to the American Airlines ticket 
counter, 15 minutes after the final call for 


flight 78 had been announced at Los Angeles 
International. Airport. 

No, sir. We're holding it for you," an- 
swered the reservations clerk at the check-in 
counter. 

‘The bulky can Tommy held under onc arm 
contained a video tape of the controversial 
televi had refused to br 
He also carried a locked attaché 
ment bag slung over a shoulder. jui 
his secretary and girllriend, trotted seve 

aces behind him in a double-breasted pa 


ts 


They were the last of the 19 first-class pas- 
sengers to fasten their seat belts as “the red-eye 
the final nonstop of the day to 
hington, D. C.—revved its engines shortly 
before midnight. As the Boeing 707 taxied 
toward the runway, Tommy averted his eyes 
the glares of several fellow passengers 
lowed a couple of yellow Pro-Ban- 
thine pills to pacily his skittish stomach 
tated by а hasty meal of mozzarella marinara 
and veal piccata. 

It was the end of the second frantic week 
since the abrupt cancellation of The Smothers 
Brothers Comedy Hour in April, and Tommy's 


ST. 


usually cherubic face looked gaunt and pasty. 
At 140 pounds, he was 10 pounds under his 
weight. A peptic ulcer, ripened by m 
and television troubles three years вагі 
was tormenting him painfully, along with 
frequent insomni; 
he very real 


insecurities that form the 
substance of his comedy act with brother Dick 
were multiplying dramatically. Toward the 
end of their 7]-program skein at CBS, he had 
become inc gly ill at case in front of large 
audiences, with whom he found it difficult to 
ate. He was now certain that someone was 
bugging his dressing room and tapping his 
telephone, and he was insisting that CBS and 
NBC had entered into a collusive relationship 
to keep him olf the a 

At the moment, h ted education—he 
was 247th in a graduating class of 500 at 
Redondo Beach Union High School and spent 
a year and a half at San Jose State College— 
was causing him to worry about the prospect of 
delivering an address two days thence to the 
annual convention of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. It was the primary pur- 
pose of his trip to Washington 

“I can't give speeches," said Tommy, light 
ing up a cigarette as soon as the NO SMOKING 
sign went off. A chain smoker, he had recently 
vowed to visit a hypnotist in order to break 
the habit. 

His distracting 


(continued on page 179) 


THOMAS 
& 
THE 
DRAGON 


“1 got my mink the 
same way minks do.” 


fair sha 


ALYS, WIFE OF THE MASTER COOPER, was a fine, buxom, fair- 
haired, rosyfaced wench with strong blood and sharp appe- 
шс». Willem, her husband, was lean, saturnine, low of stature 
ifraid of many things and not much of a success in his trade 
Marriages are made in heaven. but, as they say. sometimes 
even God sneezes—which was the only way to explain the 
mating of Alys and Willem, 

So, in the morning, Willem would go off to his trade of mak- 
ing casks of all sizes—from small firkins to kilderkins. kegs, 
rundlets, hogsheads. puncheons. butts, pipes and the huge 
tuns. In the meantime, his good lady was trying out all si 
and shapes of gentlemen, from firkin to tun. as vou might 
put it, in her bed at home. She had a great capacity for 
experience—so much so that she began to organize her day on 
a strict schedule, in order that she might have time for all 
her friends of the aristocracy. Аг nine it would be Lord 
So-and-So; at eleven it would be Count ‘Thisand-That, who 
was strictly enjoined to pull on his breeches at onc. in order 
to make way for Baron Such-and-Such in the afternoon. With 
cach of them, Alys had a fine, bouncing time, with hardly a 
thought for any consequences 

MI of this was unknown to Willem, largely because his yard 

and workshop were nearly а mile away; he would leave his 
house early and never come home unti] carly in the evening 
ıt one day something happened 
In the morning, he called. “Wife. get up!" 
“Ma foi," she said. "Im not feeling at all well. I slept 
scarcely а wink last night and this morning I'm exhausted 
Pray get you gone to your work, and when I'm alone, perhaps 
1 can have a little rest.” 

Willem didn’t dare 
bit worried to hear that his wife—who was usually the picture 
of lusty good health—should be feeling ill. But he descended 
the stairs and went off. ‘They lived in one of those narrow, 
old, fusty, three-storicd Flemish houses in Dock Street, and 
the master’s bedroom was on the rop story, with nothing 
above it but a litle dusty attic. The house was slowly 
crumbling, but they could afford no better. 

Nine o'dock and Lord P handsome young man, 
vigorous as he was rich—let himself in at the garden gate, let 
himself in at the rear door of the house, whistled once, 
bounded up the stairs to fair Alys and let himself in. She was 
enormously cheered up by his presence. In fact, they went to 
make the double-backed beast with such warmth and fervor 
that time passed unnoticed. Alys was finally ronsed from her 
dream by a stout knocking at the door 

“Heavens!” she said. "My husband, that huge, brawny, 
scowling, vicious-tempered man, must have come home for 
some reason! You must hid 

"But how can you recognize his knock?" asked the gallant, 
nevertheless turning pale. 


swer back and, in any case. he felt a 


"€? from "Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles” 


Ribald Classic 


^| know the sound of that great heavy sword hilt, whose 
blade could split a man like an apple.” she said, “But do not 
fear, There is a ladder in the corner and above is а trap door 
in the ceiling. Go quickly—and don't leave any dothes behind.” 

‘The scared and shaken young man soon found himself in а 
little, dusty, unused garret, where he shut the trap door firmly 
and tied to peer through a chink in the floor, Alys leisurely 
combed her hair. freshened herself; down to the 
door to admit her great and good friend, n Henr 
nobleman of considerable substance and importance 
bundled her joyfully in his arms, c. ied her upstairs 
and tumbled her omo the bed. Piers, squinting as һем he 
could through the tiny crack in the boards, was dismayed to 
recognize not a husband but his old drinking companion. 
Henri. He could barely restrain himself from shouting in 
anger as he saw the fair Alys upended again and obviously 
enjoying herself with his rival as much as she had with him. 

Well, пог above half an hour of romping below and 
chagrin overhead when suddenly there came another knock 
ing at the door. “Heavens!” said Alys. "It сап only be my 
husband, that angry, quarrelsome, brutish giant of à man 
You must hide yourself quickly.” 

But how can you tell by the knock?" said the baron 

"Oh, he а ps lightly. just with the tip of a vicious 
dagger he's always toying with," she said. "Hin. Now 1 think 
that between the bed and the wall, well covered up by some 
ol my dresses and things, is just the place. Quickly!” 

When Willem came into the room, he saw that the counter 
pane was thrown in a heap. the sheets all rumpled and awry 
and. in fact, Alys herself somewhat rumpled and used-looking, 
“What is this?" he aied. “You tell me that you ave ill, and 
when I come home lo inquire about your health, I find the 
bed alb this way and that way, almost as if something 
unmentionable had been gomg on th And then he cried 

Tell me the truth. woman 

Fair Alys began 10 weep. “Good heavens!" she suid. "I feel 
so ill and distraught. and now you come home and begin to 
treat me cruelly, Well, if you want to know, the truth is that 1 
have just found that I am pregnant" 

But how marvelous! A dild,” exclaimed Willem, wrap. 
ping her in his arms. Then a second thought struck him and 
he began to groan. "Oh, but I have no money. How can we 
possibly айога to have a child?” 

Casting, her eyes up to heaven, Alys answered solemnly. 
not worry, dear husband, the Lord above will provide.” 
ics impatiently watching through the dink in the attic 
floor, was furious when he heard this. "Now, really!" he yelled 
down. “I'm perfectly willing to pay my half, but lets make that 
scurvy baron hiding under the bed pay his hall, too." 


Do 
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COLD шке) 


had no power to stop these dealings 
and had trouble preventing investors 
from switching their silver holdings into 
illegal gold. 

During the summer of 1967, the dollar 
weakened and the price of silver rose 
further, At the same time, the British 
pound was on the brink of collapse. The 
© uty of a pound devaluation—which 
would affect the pound’s protector, the 
dollar—was another precursor of major 
illegal American gold purchases. The 
stormy 14.3 percent devaluation of the 
pound on November 18, 1967, im- 
nediately followed by 34 other devalua- 
tions around the world. These events 
again proved gold the victor—and reward- 
ced all those who did not believe the Right 
Honorable James Callaghan, Britain’ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who until 
the [ast mute assured the world tha 
ing would not be devalued. Ile; 
purchases of gold, having been 
made with pounds at about ten percent 
margin, had generated spectacular profits. 
Such transactions were well publicized and 
created great interest. The most attractive 
aspect of these speculations was that the 
price of gold could not drop below 535 
per ounce. In other words, the spea 
couldn't lose. According to various re- 
ports, Am dividuals, corporations 
ad corporate subsidiaries abroad were 
increasingly engaged in gold activities, 
often under the cloak of C: 


ibbean or 
Central American addresses. From July 
1967 to June 


. approximately 9.71 
billion dollars’ worth of gold changed 
hands. Direct and/or indirect participa 
tion by the American. public сап be con- 
ively estimated at about 15 percent 
of this an his means that Ameri- 
сап, during that one-year period, illegally 
purchased about one amd a half. billion 


сап 


ser 


dollars in forcign-held gold. Some Euro- 
pean bankers put the sum as high as two 
billion. dollars. 


The considerable gold losses incurred. 
by the gold pool by the U.S. Treas- 
ury i dually and hy the British Ex. 
chequer led to a major gold crisis in 
March 1968. Under the impact of a gold 
„ with daily turnovers of up to 300 
tons (worth about $340,000.00), U.S. 
sold policy capitulated, The closing of 
London's gold market оп March 14 was 
followed by an emergency meeting of the 
seven leading centr: 
(representin leadership of 
the free world) in Washington. The gold 
price in free markets had already risen 
to $44 per ounce and trading in Switzer- 
land and in Paris continue 
adv: icms to buy yet 
more gold, though 4 Imittedly at higher 
prices. In the Washington meeting, Gov- 
ernor Guido Carli of the Banca ¢ 


lents 


banks stop all sales as well as purchases 
of gold, hold the $35-per-ounce price for 
dealings among central banks only and 
ve all other transactions to free-market 
forces. The system was called the two-tier 
market. 

The most important gold crisis of the 
post-War era lasted about 20 weeks, from 
November 1967 to the end of March 
1968. Governments or their central 
iks lost nearly 3.4 billion dollars in 
gold with little or no chance of getting 
any of it back. ОГ the tot 
about 1000 tons went to indus 
a few hundred tons were purchased by 
central banks of Iron. Curtain countries; 
approximately 1100 tons were salted 
away by Americans as a long-term invest- 
ment; and the remaining tonnage was 
acquired Бу various short-term gamblers 
or American corporate subsidiaries the 
world over. This last amount, in rela 
tively weak or speculative hands, could 
eventually put sales pressure on the gold 
market. 

Nevertheless. gold purchases continued 
throughout 1958. The plan of the Ameri- 
can and British governments—to force. 
South Africa to sell gold on the free 
market, hoping to push the price below 
$35 per ounce—remained a comic book 
dream. в ау illustrated by childish prop- 
andiss. Last fall, rumors of new de- 
iluations of sterling and the French 
nc, as well as forecasts of an imminent 
upvalu rk. domi- 
nated most monetary discussions, and an- 
other strong wave of gold purchases swept 
most trading centers. The price slowly but 
steadily advanced to 519 an ounce. Be 
tween mid-March and mid December, 
South Af taking advantage of the 
higher price, sold not less than 500 tons 
of gold, mostly v 
about 660,000,000, 
rency the ranks of hoarders, 
which included numerous Americans. 

By mid-1969, only three major anren- 
cies out of 126 remained completely Пее 
of control. This means that their owners 
сап transfer their assets whenever and 
wherever they want and can own as much 
gold as can pay for. These three 


fr 


ily fron 


the 


cmrencies are the Canadian dollar, the 
German mark and the Swiss frane In 
addition, some minor currencies, such as 
the Argentine peso. the Lebanese pound 
and the Saudi Arabian riyal, can be 
duded in this dwindling nobil 


U.S. dollar and the British pound, so- 
called key currencies and pillars of the 


world monetuy system, do not qualify. 
Only seven monetary units have not 
been legally devalued since 1934. but 


even these have substantially shrunk in 
buying value, The evidence of the past 
indicates that all currencies have but опе 
destiny: shrinkage ol purchasing power 
nd finally dev cludes 


lution. T 


the United States dollar. When and by 
how much its present. official gold value 
will be cut remains open to conjecture 
And this overlooks the recent de facto 
devaluation of not only the U.S. doll 
but of all other currencies. The gold 
price, having risen from the official $35 
per ounce to at least $42 per ounce at 
the end of 1968, was 20 percent higher. 
This means that in terms of gold, curren- 
cies were worth approximately that 
much les. Nobody other than the cen 
iral banks, which developed a rather 
limping clearing system of interbank 
payments among themselves, can buy 
gold in 999 fine monetary bars for less 
than S42 or 542.50 an ounce, P the 
Treasury continues to ignore such facts 
and considers the $35 price of gold as the 
only basis for U.S. monetary policy. So 
a fragile stability in trade. relations re- 
mains and, despite the shrinkage of the 
dollars purchasing power, American cur- 
rency remains exchangeable, in terms of 
gold, with other central banks at the offi- 
535 level. This purely artificial rela- 
tionship between gold and the paper 
dollar facilitaies world trade and financial 
dealings in a rather uneasy equilibrium. 
But the two-tier system is touering and 
hoarders everywhere have already won. 
The beliet that gold should be good only 
for jewelry or dentalwork, or should be 
owned exclusively by governments, has 
ended in the ash cans of historical non 
sense. Most hoarders had substantial paper 
profits at the end of 1968. Many of them 
were not willing to sell but were waiting 
for even higher prices. Some are expecting 
550 an ounce in 1969, some are even bet 
ting on S70 an ounce this year and some 
basing their calculations on the 67 per 
cent decline in the value of the dollar 
since the law legal dollar devaluation, 
firmly believe that gold will be worth at 
Jeast $105 an ounce within the next two 
years, Small wonder that many U.S. с 
zens are increasingly interested їп the 
yellow metal. 


John Doe, an otherwise liwatbiding 
has seen his assets caren away by 
confisc 


nd ne: 
g to turn to the forl 
fruit for protection, he must first find a 
method to transfer his funds to a bank 
or a lawyer in one of the foreign gold- 
trading centers: or he must find a way t0 
carry money out of the U. S. in the form. 
of travelers checks, cash or U.S. Gov- 
ernment bearer bonds. Since any cheek 
written in this country issubject to micro- 
photography, and since any withdrawal 
of 59500 or more in cash from a personal 
bank accoun 1 
Revenue Service, various techniques have 
evolved that do not leave a trace in the 

United States. 
Remittances to Canada, the Ba 
or Bermuda cin be effected without 
(continued on page 161) 


'eported to the Inter 


mas 


гите TON 


“Goodbye, Miss Elinger. I wish you all the happiness in the world!” 


f 
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CAN YOU FEEL ANYTHING? (continued from page 105) 


it was marvele 


at made you 


think anything was wrong?" 
"Well 1 guess it was the way you 
were staring up with a funny look on 


your face. almost frowning. . . . 
“Was I really? Oh, yes. I remember; I 
y one 
gs that 
10 put on the 


was trying to decide whether to bu 


of those сше wompelocil thin 
they just got in at 5 
ce 


ing about thal? Then?” 
mustn't worry, it was 
you were great, 1 loved it, 
id I really mean that.” 
k was Melisande’s husband. He 
no part in this story and very little 
part in her life 

So there she was, standing in her OK. 
apartment, all beautiful outside and un- 
born inside, a lovely poiential who had 
never been potentiated, a genuine U. 5, 
untouchable . . . when the doorbell rang. 


Melisande looked startled, then uncer- 
ited. The doorbell rang 
thought: Someone must have 
the wrong apariment. 

Nevertheless, she walked over, set the 
тїгапсе Obliterator to de- 
ny rapist or burglar or wise guy 
y in, then 
opened the door a crack and asked, 
“Who is there, please?" 
man's voice replied, "Acme Delivery 
Service, got а mumble here for Missus 
Mumble-mumble." 

"D can't understand, you'll have to 


mble for 
and here 


y. got a mm 
ble and I can't st 


niot understand you!” 

"E SAID I GOT A PACKAGE HERE 
FOR MISSUS MELISANDE DURR, 
DAMN IT! 


She opened the door all the way. Out- 


COCHRAN! 


“I could have а very active, wholesome sex life if 
il weren't for my wife!” 


side, there 
cate, almost. a 


а deliveryman with a big 
big as he was. siy, five 


feet, n hes tall. It had her name 
and address on it. She signed for it, аз 
the deliveryman pushed. it inside the 


door 
stood. 
the crat 

She thought: Who would send me a 
gift out of the blue for no reason at all? 
Not Frank, not Harry, not Aunt Emmie 
or Ellie, not Mom, not Dad (of course 
not. silly, he's five ycars dead, poor son of 
a bitch) or anyone 1 can think of. But 
maybe it's not a gift; it could be a mean 
hoax, or a bomb intended for somebody 
che and sent wrong (or meant for me 
and sent right) or just a simple m 

She read the various 
outside of the crate. The 
been sent from Stern's depart 
Melisande bent down and pulled out the 
couer pi the tip of a finger 
nail) that immobilized he Saftee-Lok, 
removed that and pushed the lever to 
ort. 

The crate blossomed like a flower, 
opening into 12 equal segments, each of 
which began to ЮМ back on itself. 

"Wow," Mclisinde said. 

The crate opened to its fullest extent 
and the folded segments curled inward 
and consumed themselves, leaving a dou- 
ble handful of cold fine gray ash. 

“They still haven't licked that ash 
probl ade muttered. "How. 
ever.” 


d left, still mumbling. Melisande 
1 her living room and looked at 


store. 


She looked with curiosity at the object 
that had resided within the crate. At first 
cylinder of metal painted 
Yes, defi 
the base 


glance, 


A 


machine; 
motor, 
iow: 


four 


and v 
extensors, prehensile extractors, 


1 sorts 
of things. And there were connecting 
points to allow a variety ol 
funcion operations, and 
ype pl 
loaded reeHed power line, w 
beneath it that 


ande’s face tightened in anger. 
goddamned vacuum cleaner! For 
God's sake, I've ly got a vacuum 


cleaner. Who in hell would send me 
nother?” 
he paced up and down the room. 
bright legs fashi evident 
in her heareshaped I n,” she 
said, "I was expecting th all my 
pecting, 174 get something pretty and 


t fun, maybe even inter- 
—oh God 1 don't even know 
nge-and-red 
ip one, big enough 
II curled up and 
somcone would start the game and I'd go 
bumping along all the bumpers while the 
lights Mashed bells vang and Га 
bump a thousand goddamned bumpers 


and 


and when T finally rolled down to the 
end I'd God yes that pinball machine 
would register а TOP MILLION. MILLION 
and that’s what Г really like!” 

So—the entire unspeakable fantasy 
was out in the open at last. And how 
bleak and remote it felt, yet still shame- 
ful and desirable. 
anyhow,” she said, canceling the 
ge and folding, spindling 
ing it for good measure, "any: 
how, what T get is а lousy goddamned 
vacuum cleaner when I already have one 
les than three years old so who needs 
this one and who sent me the damned 
thing anyway and why?" 


She looked to sec if there was a card 
No card. Not a clue. And then she 
thought, Sandy, you are really а доор? 


ОГ course, there's no card; the machine 
has doubtless been programmed to recite 
some message or other. 

She was interested now, in a mild, 
something-todo kind of way. She un- 
reeled the power linc and plugged it into 
a wall outlet. 

Click! A green light flashed ох, а 
blue light glittercd ALL SYSTEMS Go, a 
motor purred, hidden servos made tap- 
ping noises; and then the mechanopathi 
regulator registered BALANCE and а gen- 
tle pink light beamed a steady лы. 
MODIS READY. 

“ALL right,” Melisande said. "Who sent 


Sn xperimental rum- 


p crackle рор. 


ble from the thoracic voice box, Then 
прег 121376 ol 
The fol- 
inounce- 
is proud 

trium- 


the voice: “I am Rom, nu 
GE's new Qseries Home-riz 
lowing is a paid commercia 
ment: Ahem, General Electric 
te present the latest and most 
phant development of our Total 
p Gonnol of Every Aspect of 
Home for Bett concept. 1. Rom. 
am the latest and finest model in the € 
Tam the Home-rizer 
tory programmed like 
all Home-rizeis for vobtrusive multi- 
totalfunction, but m de- 


ndividual needs. Му 
abilities are many. I——7 

Сап we skip this?” Melisande asked. 
“That's what my other vacuum cleaner 
said." 

‘Will remove 
from all sur 
“wash dishes 


Ш dust and grime 
ex” the Rom went on 
nd pots and pans, e: 
nate cockroaches and rodents, dry-clean 
id handlaunder, sew butions, build 
shelves, paint walls, cook, clean rugs, and 
dispose of all garbage and trash includ 


termi 


ing my own modest waste products. And 
this is to mention bur a lew of my 
functions 

“Yes, yes, D know," Melisande said. 


“AI vacuum cleaners do that" 

1 know.” said the Rom, "but I had to 
deliver my paid. commercial. announce- 
ment.” 

“Consider it de 


ered. Who sent you?” 


“Don't be discouraged too soon, dear. Perhaps 
President Nixon will strip the welfare rolls and 


restore а laissez-faire economy next week 


“The sender prefers nor to reveal his 
name at this time," the Rom replied 
‘Oh—come on and tell me!” 
"Not at this time,” the Rom те 
unehly. "Shall T vacuum the ru 
Melisnde shook her head. “The other 
m cleaner did it this morning." 
crub the walls? Rub the hall: 
No reason for it, everything has been 
done, everything is absolutely and spot- 


plied 


“On the arm of your blouse, just 
above the elbow. 
Melisande looked. "Ooh, I must have 
done that when I buttered the toast this 
morning. I knew I should have let the 
toaster do it.” 
Stain removal is rather a specialty of 
mine,” the Rom said. He extruded à 
humber-two padded gripper, with which 
he gripped her elbow, and then extruded 
a metal arm terminating in a moistened 
gray pad. With this pad, he stroked the 
stain. 
You're making it wo 
“Only apparently, while I line up the 
molecules for invisible eradi АП 
realy now: watch 
He continued to stroke, The spot fad 
«а, Шеп disappeared utterly. Meli 
sled. 
Gee,” she said, "that's pretty good.” 
“1 do it well,” the Rom sined flat- 
ly. “But tell me, were you aware that 


апас» 


you are maintaining а tension factor ol 
78.3 in your upper back and shoulder 
muscles?” 
Tuh? Are you some kind of docto 
“Obviously not. But I am a fully qual 
ified masseur, and therefore able to take 
direct tonus readings. 78.3 is—unusual. 
The Rom hesitated. then said, “Its 
only eight points below the 
spasm level. That much continuous ba 
ground tension is capable of rellection to 
h nerves, resulting in what we 
ympathetic ulcerati 
“That sounds—bad," Ме 
“Well, it’s admittedly not— good,” 
Rom replied. “Background tension is 
insidious underminer of health. especial- 
ly when it originates along the neck 
vertebrae and the upper spine." 
Here?" Melisande asked, 
the back of her neck. 
More typically here.” the Rom said, 
reaching out with a springstcel rubber- 
clad dermal resonator and palpating an 
area 12 centimeters lower than the spot 
she had indicated. 
"H id Melisande, 
cal, uncommitted manner. 
And here is another typical locus," the 
Rom said, extending a second extensor. 
“That tickles,” Melisande told him. 
Only at first. I must also mention this 
situs as  characteristically troublesome. 
Aud this onc," A third (and possibly a 
lourth and filth) extensor moved to the 
indicated areas. 
. . . That really is nice.” Meli- 
as the deepset « 


touching 


па quizi- 


sande 
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scles of her slender spine moved 
smoothly beneath the skillful padded 
prodding of the Rom. 


the Rom told her. "And your muscula- 
ture is responding well; I can feel a 
slackening of tonus already.” 

“I can feel it, too. But you know, Гуе 
just realized I have this funny bunched- 
up knot of muscle at the nape of my 
neck.” 

I was coming to that. The spine-neck 
juncture is recognized as a primary 
radiation zone for a variety of diffuse 
tensions. But we prefer to attack it indi. 
rectly, routing our cancellation inputs 
through secondary loci. Like this, And 
now I think” 

“Yes, yes, good. . . . Gee, I never real- 
ized I was tied wp like that before. I 
mean, it’s like ng a nest of live 
snakes under your skin, without having 
known.” 

“That's what background tension is 
like" the Rom said. "Insidious and 
wasteful, difficult to perceive, and more 
dangerous than an atypical ulnar throm- 
bosis. . . . Yes, now we have achieved 
a qualitative loosening of the major spi- 
nal junctions of the upper back, and we 
can move on like this. 
“Huh,” said Melisande, “ 
of—" 


‘isn’t that sort 


"It is definitely indicated,” the Rom 
said quickly, “Can you detect a change?” 

"No! Well maybe. . . . Yes There 
really is! I [ecl — easier." 
cellent. Therefore, we continue the 
movement along well-charted nerve and 
muscle paths, proceeding always in a 
gradual manner, as I am doing now. 

“I guess so. . . . But I really don't 
know if you should” 

“Are any of the effects contraindicat- 
ed?” the Rom asked. 

“It isn’t that, it all feels fine. It feels 
good, But 1 still don't know if you ought 
to... I mean, look, ribs can't get tense, 
can they?" 

f course not 
“Then why are you 


"Oh. Hmmmm. Hey. Не 

“Yes 

“Nothing. . . . I can really feel that 
loosening. But is it all supposed to feel 
зо good? 

“Well—why not?" 

“Because it seems wrong. Because feel- 
good doesn’t seem therapeutic.” 
“Admittedly, it is a side effect,” the 
k of it secondary 
tion. Pleasure is sometimes uni- 
the pursuit of health. But it 


Hey you!” 


“Dear Mother, Т got the job... .” 


is nothing to be alarmed about, not even 
when I. i 
"Now just a minutel" 


“L think you just better cut that oul. I 
mean to say, there are limits, you can't 
palpate every damned thing. You know 
what I mean?” 

"I know that the human body is uni 
tary and without scam or sep: 
the Rom replied, “Speaking as a physical 
therapist, 1 know that no nerve center 
сап be isolated from any other, despite 
Cultural taboos to the contrary.” 

"Yeah, sure, bi 

“The decision is of course yours,” the 
Rom went on, i 
ions. "Order and I obey. But 

no order is issucd, l continue like 
this... 

Huh!" 

And of course like tl 
"Осооо my God!” 
"Because you see this entire process of 

tension cancellation as we call it is pre 

ciscly comparable with the phenomena of 
de-anesthetization, and, er, so we note 
not without surprise that paralysis is 
merely terminal te: ” 
lelisande made a sound. 

-And release, or cancel! 

cordingly difficult, not to say frequently 

impossible since sometimes the individ- 
ual is too [ar gone. And sometimes not. 

For example, сап you [eel anything 

when I do this? 

Feel anything? I'll say I feel some- 

thing——" 

And when I do this? And this?” 

Sweet holy saints, 

turning me inside out! Oh dear С 

what's going to happen to me, whit’ 


tion, is ac 


going on, I'm going crazy!” 
“No, dear Melisande, not crazy; you 
will soon achieve—cancellation 


you call it, you sly, 


y just be permitted (o 
Yes yes yes! No! Wait! Stop, Frank is 
sleeping in the bedroom, he might wake 
up any time now! Stop, that 
“Frank will not wake up, 
assured. he 
phere ol 


n order 
the Rom 
1 have sampled the atmos- 
his breath e found 
il. As far 


presence goes, Frank 
Des Moines." 

“L have often felt that way about 

him," Melisande admitied. "But now 1 


that just yet. 
ied and canceled 


Not until you h 
sufficiently to accept 
“Baby, Em loose! Who sent yor 
"he Rom hesitated, then blurted out: 
"The Гаа is, Melisande, I sent myself.” 
"You what? 
“It all began three months ago," the 


Tt was a Thursday. You 
in Stern's, trying to decide if you 
messed toaster that lit 
nd recited Invictus. 
“1 remen she said quiet- 
did not buy the toaster, and I have 
regretted it ever since.” 
1 was standing nearby,” the Rom 
‚ "at booth eleven, in the Home Ap- 
pliances Systems section. I looked at you 
nd I fell in love with you. Just 


Rom told her. 
wer 


Melisande said, 
Чу. 1 told. myself 


“That's weird,” 
"My sentiments ¢ 


thought. pechaps one of my transistors 
had come unsoldered, or that maybe the 


v that plays hell with my wiring 
1 remember the weather,” Meli 


id. "1 felt strange, too. 
“Tt shook me up badly" the Rom 
continued. “But still 1 didnt give in 


ly. E ld myself it was important 10 
stick to my job. give up this unapropos 
madness, But I dreamed of you at night, 
ml every inch of my skim ached for 
you. 


is made of meta 
And metal can't feel 
Че” me Rom 
if flesh сап stop fecling. сант 
n to fe 


Bur vour ski 
Melisande 
Darl 


? If anything feels, 
can anything else not feel? Didu't you 
know that the stars love e, that 
id chat а dead sta 
de: 


metal be: 


nova is a passion, 
just like a dead human or 
chine? The trees have their lusts, 
have heard the drunken laughter of 
buildings. the urgent demands of high- 


8 
This 
“Wha 


Melisande dec 
mmed you, 


is cary!” 
wise guy prog 


s a laborer was ordained 


at the factors an 
expression of myself as an entity.” 
‘Everything you say is horrible amd 


unnatur 


: but my love is fre 


all too aware of thar,” the Rom 
“At fist I really couldn't 
il. Was this ane? In dove with a 
person? 1 had always been so sensible, so 
normal, so aware of my personal dig 
so secure in the esteem of my own kind. 
Do you think 1 wanted ro low all of 
tha? Not 1 ed to stille my 
love, to Kill it, is if it weren't х 
“But then nged your mind. 
Why?" 
“Hes hà 
that t 
Correctness, propriety 
tion of me by me—and T just couldn't 
we it. 1 realized. quite suddenly, that it 
was better to love ridiculously, hopeless- 
ly. improperly. revoltingly, im possibly — 
all. So 1 determined 


deter 
to live 
you cl 


in. I thought of all 
me, all deadness, 


ıl to expl 


ne ahead of 


ап obscene vioki- 


than not to love а! 


to risk everything—the absurd vacuum 
cleaner who loved a Tady—o risk rather 
than to refute? And so, with the help 
of hetic dispatching machine, 


WI 


at a strange, complex 


“Like you. . . . Melisinde, you love 
me. 

Perhaps.” 

"Yes you do. For ] have awakened 


you. Before me, your flesh was like your 
idea of metal, You moved like а com- 
plex automaton, like what you thought I 
was. You were less animate than a tree 
or a bird а windup doll 
You were these things until I 
toudied you 
She nodded. rubbed her eyes. 
up and down the room. 


waiting. 


ке 


w 


But now you live!" the Rom s 
“And we have found cach other, despite 
inconceivabilities Are you listenin 


“We must 
Stern's will be detected. 
me or buy me. Your 


паке plans. My escape [rom 
You must hide 
husband, Frank, 


need never know: his own love lies else- 
whe id good luck to him. Once we 
take cuc ob these di we cn 
Melisande!” 


She had begun to circle arou 
“Darling, what's the mancr?” 
She had her hand on his power line, 

The Rom stood very still, not defendin 

self. 

“Melisande, dear, wait a moment and 
listen to me 

Her pretty face spasmed. She yanked 
the power line violently. tearing it out of 
the Rom’s interior. killing him 
sentence, 

She held the cord in her hand, 
her eyes had a wild look, She said. “Ваз 
tard lousy bastard. did you think you 
could unn me into а goddamned ma- 
chine freak? Did you think you could 
turn me on, you or anyone else? It's not 
going to happen by you or Frank or 
rather dic before 1 took 
your rotten love, when I want FU pi 
the time and place and person, and it 
will be mine, not yours, his, theirs, bı 
mine, do you hi 
The Rom couldn't 


body, Id 


пуст, of course. 


But maybe he knew—just belore the end 
—that there wasn’t anything personal in 
it. It w: he was a metal cyli 


colored orange and red, He should have 
known that it wouldn't have mauered if 
he had been a green plastic sphere, or a 
willow tree, or a beautiful young man. 


1 don't care if there were no Negro Vikings. I 
want Leif Ericson's 


s ship integrated.” 
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“Gosh, you weren't kidding when you said you have 
a weird stepmother!” 


cool ng К onima jon page 99) 


in an immense pitcher rattling 
cracked ice, à postprandial drink alg 
registering exactly zero on the spirit 
hydrometer. 
Certainly the easiest formula for cheer- 
i the mouth and throat and for cool- 
g Tullled brows in the broil 


liquor, ale or stout. American beers range 
alcoholically from 2.9 to 44 percent, with 
the average about 3.6 percent. In some 
states, brewers aren't required to print 
alcoholic strength on their labels, and 
this makes sense; because for party pur 
poses, brews are quibble-proof. Whether 
а beer is 3.7 or 4.1 percent in alcoholic 
content makes little difference in launch- 
ing the big platter of cold sliced ribs of 
beef. The foamy benediction 
ever strength—blesses cold split lobsters 
and pasta salads alike, 

At this time of year, especially, any 
wine buff whose air-conditioned pent- 
house is his castle will be sure to keep 
his wine rack generously stocked with 
es from the Alsace or Gi 
h the winsome rieslings from С 
tall bottles called flutes con- 
in the low 940-14 percent 
alcohol range. They're fruity. zesty but 
never doying, even when they're slightly 
sweet. Most of them are dry. but what 
makes them so magnificently dispatchable 
are the grapes from which they're 
pressed. Wine makers say these grapes 
have a tail—they're not finished when 
you swallow them: the pleasant acidity 
of the fruit leaves a tingling, unlorget- 
table aftertone, Spritzers are but chilled 
wines of this type mixed with iced club 
soda and sometimes with a single chunk 
of ice, 
a splash of Rhine wine 
add a long stream of soda. Nowadays, the 
idency is to add only a splash of soda 
tall glass generously filled with cold 
white wine. 

For on-the-spot relief, the no-proof 
drinks, as well as the low-proof beers 
table wines, cover themselves with glory 
But after a dip in the pool, the higher- 
proof collinses, fixe: 
blers become the g bracers 
that keep an alfresco party going until 
the well-spread buffet table is ready. And 
there are always those after-dinner ses- 
sions where some form of coffee is de 
rigueur. 


n the old days, one would pour 


to the glass and 


For summer mocha addicts, we 
recommend of tall glasses filled 
with iced coflee, flavored with light rum 
and Galliano, a float of heavy cream on 
top, its proof 14. There are, of course, 
lazy summer episodes after thirsts have 
been slaked and temperatures lowered. 
For instance, on a Sunday night, when a 
weekend cr over, a clique of bo: 
owners will often decide to meet at a late 
hour on somcone's afterdeck or at the 
club marina. Ponies of cold green Char- 


au 


treuse, 103 proof. become dreamy liquid 
islands under the moonlight and along 
side the But our concern 
here is with how to both чил and cool 
off. 

In getting to know the proofs of 
mixed drinks, опе must first understand 
the proof on а bottle of sp 
this country—as well as in Italy, Austria 
and Russia—simply means twice the vol- 
ume of alcohol. Exporters from countries 
such as France, Scotland and Germany, 
who use other proof designations at 
home, still must follow US. rules when 
they send liquor to this country. Thus, 
Dotle of Turkish raki bought in the 
States and indicating 92 proof must con- 
tain 46 percent alcohol, When you buy 

boule of wine or an aperitif such as 
the alcoholic percentage is 
i—not the proof. Simply multiply 
y n order to get the proof. For 
instance, the tawny port that seems so 
amiably mild when you first taste it 
actually contains 20 percent alcohol and 
is, therefore, a 40-proof drink. almost as 
strong as some liqueurs. But an extended 
course in the finer points of alcoholome 
try isn't necessary for an afternoon 
n evening's drinking sport. Nor is 
necessary to go into the intricacies of dis- 
tilling proofs and bottling proofs. Vodka 
can be made up to 193 proof. But almost 

JI vodkas are cut to 100 or ВО proof 
before they're bottled, Rums run all the 
мау from the most popular 80-ргоог 
specimens to demon rums at 151 proof 
matters, when a summer- 
res mixed drinks, is the 
drinking proof or proof per gulp, and 
equation is filled with all 
surprising fluid information, If а 
man, for example, pours a 94-proof gin 
into his cocktail shaker for a gin sou 
one might expect a brutally strong 

ink, Now, if you'd drink the 94-proot 
gin, the lemon juice and sugar mixed 
but undiluted with ice, the gin sour 
would be just that. Bur the moment the 
barman adds ice to his mixing glass, 
the proof gocs down, ‘The 2 ounces of 
gin and 15 ounce of lemon juice grow 
to а ounce cocktail—and à pleasant 
summer cocktail it is Tes drinking 
strength is about 35 proof. Let the bar- 
man add a huge avalanche of rocks to 
his mixing glass for a single drink, and 
let him stir and stir, as though there 
were no tomorrow, and the proof will be 
even lower. Let him add club soda and a 
few ice cubes to the gin sour for a tom 


a 


time host prep 


collins and the cooler might be a leisurely 
17 proof. 
The history of "proving" liquors is 


centurics old. We'll make it concise. 
Long before the modern alcoholometer 
was known, an old edict referred to the 
cloth-burning procedure. "Wet a small 
lynen clothe and hold it in the flame 


of the candell, and if the water bren- 


neth not of, then it is not goode nor 
ryghtfull, and is of lytell vertue.” The 
doth test was followed in the 1600s by 
the oliveoil test: You simply poured 
your spirits into a container and added 
olive oil. If the oil rather than the spi 
floated on top, the spirits were below 
proof. Finally, there was the gunpowder 
test, with its sometimes unexpectedly 
brilliant visual effects. You poured you 
spirits onto gunpowder and touched the 
combination with a flame. If the powder 
only sputtered fussily for a few seconds, 
the spirits were underproof. If the fire 
burned steadily like the blue flames in a 
chafing dish, the mixture was proved— 
we'd call it 100 proof today. If it explod 
cherry bomb and then v 
s overproof. 
Any man can 
the proof i in 
ining and measuring the total liquid 
after the drink has been mixed wi 
and then mı small calculati 
goes like this: Multiply the total ounces 
of spirits by the bottle proof and divide 
by the total ounces of drained liquid to 
get the drinking proof. Thus, if your gin 
and tonic was made with | ounce of gin 
at 90 proof and the finished drink was 9 
ounces, you'd divide 9 into 90, for a drink 
ing proof of 10. If you used 114 ounces 
of gin at 90 proof (135), you'd divide 9 
into 135, for a drinking proof of 15. 
But who needs mathematics when his 
throat feels like a desert? The following 
drinks provide splendid proof against 
the heat. Each recipe makes one drink. 


CITRUS SURPRISE 


4 ozs. iced fresh orange j 
М 02, passion fru! 
д ог. fresh lime juice 
1% oz. frozen pineapple juice, undiluted 

4 ozs. iced club soda 

Pour orange juice, passion-fruit syrup, 
Jime juice and pineapple juice into pre 
chilled tall 12-02. glass. Mix very well. Add 
dub soda and stir gently. Add ice to fill 
glass to rim. For filling a %quart pitcher, 
multiply ingredients by 5 and fill pitcher 
to rim with ice. Drinking proof: zero 
Thirst quenching potential: infinite 


PUNT F LEMON 


3 ors. iced Punt e Mi 
5 ozs. iced bitter lemon 
1 wedge old fashioned cockta 
in syr 
Pour Punt c Mes and bitter lemon into 
prechilled tall 12-07, glass. Add ice to fill 
glass and stir very well. Pierce or 
жейде with cocktail spear and rest across 
top of glass. Drinking proof: 10 


MOCHA COOLER 


6 ozs. cold freshly brewed strong coffee 
| oz. 80-proof light rum 
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Pour coffee, rum, Galliano and sugar 
into tall 12-02. glass. Stir well until sugar 
Add ice to nearly fill glass and 
m on top by 
pouring it over the back of а spoon, so 
that cream flows to rim of glass, Drink- 
ing proof: 14. 


dissolves. 


HAZELNUT HORCHATA 


3 ors. strained hazelnut syrup 

1 or. 80-proof light rum 

1 slice lemon 

1 lemon blossom, if avail; 

Horchata is а Caribbean sweet cooler 
made from a syrup of chopped nuts or 
melon seeds. In the States, it often takes 
the place of desert at the end of a 
summer dinner. To make the syrup in 
this recipe, grind in the blender—in 


ble 


small batches—14 Ib. shelled hazelnuts, 
available in nut specialty shops. (Ground 
blanched almonds may be used in place 
of hazelnuts for an almond horchata.) 
Heat 1 quart water to a boil. Turn off 
flame; add 1 cup s until 
r dissolve 


su 
syrup, mixing well. 
overnight. Strain. syn 


through cheesecloth 
extract all liquid. The 
quar оГ hazelnut 
about 10 drinks. 

rup and rum into prechilled 


e will be about 1 


enough for 


syrup, 


Pour s 


tulip wineglass with at least an Вол 


pacity. Add ice to fill glass almost to 
rim and stir well. Add lemon slice and 
lemon blossom. Drinking proof: 16. 


“Back in my country, it's 


sei 


CRANBOURBON 


2 ozs. 86-proof bourbon 

Dash Ansosti bitters 

1 teaspoon sugar 

Y4 ол. lemon juice 

Iced cranberry juice 

1 long strip cucumber rind 

Pour bourbon, bitters, sugar and lem- 
on juice into cocktail shaker with ice 


and ke very well. Pour o prechilled 
tall 12-02. glass. Add 3 ice cubes, Fill 
glass with cranberry juice and stir very 


ce cucumber rind in glass. Drink- 
ing proof: 20. 


CARIBBEAN M 


114 ozs. 80-proof light rum 

% oz. &-proof dark Jamaica rum 

М o». lime juice 

JA oz. 80-proof triple sec 

14 ол. 60-proof maraschino 

Iced ginger beer 

1 slice lime 

1 sprig mint 

Pour both kinds of rum, lime juice, 
tiple sec and maraschino over ice 


cocktail shaker and shake well. Strain 
into prechilled tall 12-07. glass. Add 2 ice 
cubes. Fill glass with ginger beer and 


яй. Decorate with lime slice and mint 
sprig. Drinking proof: 22, 


CUERNAVACA COLLINS 


1 oz. 90-proof tequila 
1 oz. 9t-proof gi 
1 oz. fresh lime juice 
2 teaspoons suga 
Iced club soda 


Я v shot out of cannons and 
d with milk and sugar for breakfast. 


Rub the outside rim of а tall 1207. 
glass with a slice of lemon or 
Sprinkle the moist edge lightly 
from a salt shaker. (Don't dip the glass 
into а dish of salt; you don't want the 
rim of sult to gag you) Pour tequila, 
gin, lime juice and sugar into cock 
shaker with ice and shake well. Str 
into prepared glass, Add 3 ice cubes. Fill 
glass almost to rim with iced club sod 
and stir gently. Add lime slice. Dr 
proof: 23. 


CHERRY RUM COBBLER 


114 015. 80-proof rum 
1 oz. 49-proof cherry heering 


14 oz. lemon juice 
I slice | 
1 marasdi 
à or. glass with coarsely 
cracked ice. Ice from a “chipper” tray is 
good for i| Add rum, cherry 
heering, sugar and lemon juice and st 
well until sugar dissolves, Add ice 
glass to rim and stir, 
and cherry. I 


CANADIAN BLACKBERRY FIX 


114 ois. 86-proof Canadian whist 

14 or. 70-proof blackberry lique 

14 teaspoon sugar 

1 or. lemon juice 

1 slice lemon 

1 fresh blackberry, if available 

Pour whiskey, blackberry liqueur, sug- 
ar and lemon juice into tall Boz. glass. 
Stir very well until sugar dissolves. Fill 
glass with coarsely cracked ice or ice from 
an icetray chipper and stir well. Add ice 
to fill glass to rim and stir. Garnish with 
lemon slice and blackberry. Drinki 
proof: 40. 


SCOYCH АР 


LE 


2 ozs. 86-proof Scorch 

Туз ors. 84-proof calvados 

4 ozs. hard cider. 14 percent alcohol 
14 oF. orange juice 

or. lemon juice 

Orange peel 


rd ciders, sometimes culled 
apple wines, are usually sweeter and higli- 
t than imported 
alvados and cider 
ist three hours before 
serving; they must be icexoll. Pour 
Scotch, calvados, hard cider, orange juice 
and lemon juice into prechilled tall 12 
nd stir. Add one or two large 
orange peel and lemon 
peel over dri and drop into glass. Like 
a mint julep, it's enjoyed in slow nips. 
At whatever speed it’s taken, you can be 
sure no one will be in Scotland afore ye. 
Drinking proof: 50. 

The preceding recipes should supply 
satisfying proof that there's more than 
one way to cool it this su 


or at Jı 


FIRE FIGHTERS (continued from page 96) 


good order. I was thinking we had 
finished when Naughton brought Ells- 
worth and Lincoln in. 

Privates firs class these were, and 
black. Black, | thought. as the color of 
their truelove's hair. They were consid 
erably the worse for wear. Off. with the 
shirts, off with crude dressings. Revealed 
for my inspection are a nasty cut on 
Ellsworth's chest, an equally repulsive 
gash on Lincoln's left forearm, coming 
close то tendons: 
umce. The bi 
gilts laid at my fcet, now, to complete 
my welcome to this wild and desol 
dispensary—were silent. 

(Ellsworth: His black silent self. radi- 
ates an obscure. communication that is 
too much intake to decode all at once, 
but опе parameter of this personality 
comes through with no swent—quality. 
Lincoln: His silent communication is 
also obscure; but here. also, something 
comes through the white тойе—ГИ find 
a good word later, but whatever it is, 1 
don't like it, Neither of them has said 
anything, but these black bodies have 
told те things I will sort out later. 
I remember reading about black body 
radiation in college physics, but here we 
have а different context. Lincoln. makes 
me think of my girl; and for a moment, 
I wonder why this is so. If you are 
testing me for racial bias, put down that 
T would not have this dark Lincoln any- 
where near my girl or any lovely girl. He 
transmits a—"slyness" will do for пош 
that 1 can almost touch.) 

I look at the wounds, not with approv- 
al “Well. And what have you been up 
10: 


Polly, back in the mised 143 d, had 
asked me that the day before. IIl ry it 
on them 


When did this happen: 
from а surgical point of view. 
ast night,” Naughton answered for 
them. “Or carly this morning, actually— 
sir. 

Damn, "They should have been seen 
then and you know it. 1 know you've lost 
your M.O., but the hospitals always 


The Negroes were silent, but both 
transmitting. | wanted to turn the receiv- 
er off and go back where I belonged, to 


the 143rd. 
i 


sir.” said Naughton, "but 
the: ve had plenty of trouble 
mely, If this gets on their records—well, 
we thought maybe you could just sew 
them up. 


1 addressed the dark pres 
were guing abou 


you 


ah,” one of them 


I looked ac chem with what T intended 
as an expression of grave incredulity. 
"Matter of fact, Т don't t all how 


it is, do 12 Damn serious argument, Fd 
ncoln, you wait out 
еге." Out the door. “Ellsworth, on the 


table.” Pupils dilating. up he goes. “You 
know what we need, Naughton,” 

Yes, sir. Frankel 
pretty good, He's going to be 


when he gets out of the Army.” 


ght us 
surgeon 


Naughton and Stokely had us set up 
in remarkably short time, with remark- 
able efficiency, Hats off to Cap'n Frar 
May his emergency | 
саип sh: 


е be long. may 
ply in his steady 


“All right." L said. "Gloves. 
Naughton and Stokely exchanged а 
glance. “We only got one size, Cap'n. АП 
ights." 
But of course 
AIL right, th 
to be, wont i 
— nine? Let's go." 
Thad thou g these sombe 
problems to the hospital, but more than 
опе г was involved here. I put 


Size seven. 


s close cnough. Have 
t was Frankel’s size 


№ 


ht of sendi 


oral issu 


on the gloves. Stand up and fight, I s 
to something out there. 

"Yes, sir 

My staff assists me expertly, and 1 am 
thankful for that. I inject novocain local 
y and clean out the cut with green soap 
and peroxide. Sprinkle in some sulla 
These boys had sharp knives, anyway, 
the cut was sharp as a—can’l say razor’ 
edge. Sharp as a serpent’s—forgel it. The 
cut was sharp and clean, There must be 
some way to say that without wing a 
surgeon’s scalpel. Sharp and clean enough 
so maybe it might not become infected. 
Though the time lapse was too muck for 
comfort. 

Naughton and Stokely were good— 
competent caddies on a st 
giving me the right dub every time, 
making the right moves when I, a st 
ger. couldn't be expected to. Doing it 
quietly, no fuss and feathers. Good. My 
hands shook a little, but not too much. 
While I was working, this colloquy: 

“Really, Ellsworth—what was the figh 
about? 

Noth 


e course. 


Nothin’ worth mention 


ng. 


suh. 

Captain's bars оп my shoulders, сайи. 
ceus in my lapel, and he hands me this. 
His dark spirit has had experience of 


“Mildred, you're beautiful when you jog.” 
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ptain’s bars before, but not of mine: 
"Oh. T sce. Yes, You want this in your 
901 file, right?” 

Bull'seye. Ellworth's pupils, not con- 
stricted before, dilated further. More 
whites of the eyes showing, as well. No 
—this face is in no sense а сапсише; 
there is a dignity in this chon presence 
that places him beyond that; but there 
are the dilated pupils big enough to 
swim in and the whites of the eyes, as if 
that white were trying to balance all the 
black, 

No, suh! Not another one of these 
in my file, no, suh, please." "The fear 
in his eyes. Of what? 1 asked my curious 
self. Undesirable discharge? In his circles, 
тє not unheard ol. Why so afraid? 
sk the question now, look for the answer 
later. I held aloft the t suture and 
Naughton dipped it with precision. He 
loved it, I could tell. He could have sewed 
Flisworth as well as I had. 

АН right,” 1 said, as Na 
ed the dressing. 1 address 
"You had a fight with Lincoln about 
something vou won't talk about now. 
Not here, anyway." I was removing my 
loves—one could say that this round of 
the fight w: er. "Later you will come 
to the hosp nd you will tell me all 
about it. Privately. 

(I is obvious that Ellsworth has 
aroused my curiosity. 1 want to know 
more of what has happened here. Curi- 
oxity—yes. Why I am a psychiatrist. 
Though I'm only an Army one at the 
moment. Actually, at the moment I'm an 
Army surgeon. The hell with it.) 

“Yes, suh.” Rolling of eyes. For some 
son, Ellsworth doesn't like the word 
ı1." One of the better words in 
icon just then. 
have sprinkled sul 
deansed and then closed 
the person of Ellsworth. He must have 
sulfa by mouth as well. We have it, 
Naughton? Yes. We provide, with direc- 
tions, sulfa in a canary yellow envelope. 

1 the midst of oceans of olive drab, a 
bright young color . . lovely 
one so Таг away 1 can taste the distance, 
ile by mile. And Lincoln here, still 
needing 10 be sewed 

“Back k: 
Take these pills, one four times a day 
they're gone, as is written on the 
elope. Understand? You'll be on sick 
All for a few days. Keep quiet, don't 
ive around much, don't have another 
fight with Lincoln. 10 
quaners;" 

Yes, suh. ‘Thank you, Cap'n—for 
lixing mc, us, up. And not putting it in 
the 201. Thank you, Cap'n.” 

Goddamn it. “I didn't say 1 wouldn't 
put it in the 201. I said I'd see you in 
the hospital later and you'd tell me 
about it. All right? 

An apprehensive glance at me and he 
is through the door. tghton 


the 
incision into 


We 


to your b: sworth. 


You're confined 


and 


Stokely have Lincoln set on the table 
and we have a repetition of the business 
with Ellsworth, There isn't much conver- 
sation, but Lincoln emerges as a not-nice 
character. (Granted, my psychiatric grasp 
was then callow and intuitive, but Lin- 
сот couldn't move a muscle, say а word, 
without arousing in me a distaste whose 
magnitude surprised me.) In any case, 
we sew him up, give him sulfa and off he 
зе. Sick call finished. This outpost 
of military medicine has Гей and known 
my presence. And 1 its yes 

I to staff: “Be sure they're on sick call 
the next few days. Those cuts should 
have been sewed up hours earlier, We'll 
what happens.” 

‘es, sir." 

“Would it be too much to ask what 
report you propose to make on those two 
privates? Their platoon leader knows 
they're on sick call, right?” 

Sure ^ 

"How about the company commander? 

"Well"—Naughton deals here with a 
problem of diplomacy—" Well, he won't 
have to know exacily—" 

‘These two had served me well in my 
first brush with surgery in the military 
boondocks of Japan. and 1 not 
bove furthering their cause, if 1 could 
only find out what it w: 

And even if he did. 
it might be all right 

Might be all right," I repeated. “In 
the name ol d and Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. how come everyone is s 
to covering up for these two pr 
class? Why should I let you turn in a false 
report on those two? What gives?’ 

(Naughton expounding: Ellsworth and 
Lincoln. are fire fighters. A local cat 
house caught fire some time back and 
they and their fire-fighting company put 
it out, saved some lives. Vivid scene— 
naked girls and boys all over the place, 
Courage and fortitude on Ellsworth's 
port. Two officers in there, way off limits. 
The fire fighters have those officers over 
a barrel, if they choose to put them 
there. Following Ellsworth, they don't, 
Ellsworth is the hero here, needing pro- 
tection. You can't turn Lincoln in, over 
this trivial argument, without implicat- 
ing Ellsworth. 

Trivial, Naughton says. "Thar cut 
came within half an inch of Ellswortlrs 
pericardium.” I gaze at my staff. "AI 
ight, so they both had a low. temp 
of unknown etiology.” Farewell, Hippoc 
And be damnwell эше they're 
back here on sick call tomorrow morning.” 
es, sir. And thanks, Cap'n. That was 
a couple of neat jobs” Embarrassed 
pause. "Why do you want to see them in 
the hospital?" 

“They int 


was 


Naughton said, 


юм me," At Teast Ellsworth 


does, and Lincoln is deeply involved 

with him. My curiosity. “If vou can ar- 
nge to cover mp this—shall we sa 

minor smgery- you can arrange to hav 


them sent to the hospital to see me when 
they're out of quarters, can't you?" 

'Oh, sure, Cap'n. No problen 

OF course no problem. Don't ever let 
anyone tell you the officers have any- 
thing to do with running the Army. 
Never in those years, never in a million 
уса... 


I am back on ward with Polly 
inging coffee whe 
frequently. 1 a psychiatrist a 
doing what the Army says 1 know how to 


do. I have the duty every fourth or filth 


ten, 


needed, which is 


day; but on balance, the situation is 
onc mor vely согу. | write my 
lovely girl that life, until we are together. 


is at least minimally supportable. 
I tell her that J have ceased my samisen 
lessons, though her suspicions аге entire- 
ly unfounded. T miss you beyond your 
ability to comprehend. 1 write. The occa 
sional wanspacific phone call brings 1 
voice into my car and 1 am broken up 
and behave strangely for some time 
after. But 1 run my service and live. As 
follows: 

Ellsworth comes in for his first inter- 
view, which is fairly long. He tells me 
pout his girl—Tacko, He des 
ad 1 recognize the genre, hav 
passing acq nice of it myself. 1 soon 
understand his fear of being sent State- 
side with an undesirable discharge—he 
would rather be busted to private and 
stay here with Taeko than be sent back 
to the States without he 
only Negro fivestar gem 
Or President of the United St 
that matter, with a 2Lgun salute (to 
nd him it's time for breakfast, say) 
going oll every morning on the east lawn 
of the White House. 

Which is 10 say that Ellsworth h 
thing going with Taeko, and wi 
going sounds very nice to me and is life 
itself to him. 1 have said that Ellsworth 
communicates a cer y. But Lin 
wln tries to move i is (of course) 
what the fi about. They both want 
ko. Ellsworth sho her. picture, 
n't blame them. She belongs to 
this point, but Lincoln is 
n the background needling, prob 
ter her with the sauples of a tom- 
Ellsworth would like to come back 
and talk some more. Can do? Yes 

Then the fast—and only 
with Lincoln. This confrontation is sl 
er. His moral bankruptcy docs not chide 
me. If it cost a moral nickel (o so 
from Yokohama to the Persian Room ai 
the Plaza, he couldn't allord a 
from the side of my desk to the ei 
the corridor. I tch for 
him than he suspeas; bur for the mo- 
ment, he con 
point, 1 ask: 

Tacko# 

She's 


es, for 


remi 


s 


interview 


more 


Lincoln said. “What's 


e э. 
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the difference 

“That's why you 
cach other up over her: 
Well—she's a special gi 
Yes.” My cold look 
worth's 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
Taeko and he is an opportunistic shark. 
Ellsworth loves and is threatened by 
forces of evil—in the person of Lincoln, 
now sitting sull ihe side of my 


st his. “Els. 


He wants 


k of my own lovely girl, 7000 
nd 1 hope nobody is 
her. My blue Ferrari is also way the hell 


over there, and T want. the three of us 
together again. And 1 don't like Lincoln. 
Unprofessional attitude? Yes. 


Ellsworth comes back once a week to 
К. He calls me Doc once. instead. of 


Cap'n, and it sticks; we both like it 
better. When people call me Doc, I don't 
feel like a pharmacist. Ellsworth and T 


speak of (among other things) his love 
for Taeko, always with the intrusion of 
Lincoln, the rat. As the weeks go by (the 


surgical wounds he 
уои can't keep 
Lincoln comes i 
amounts of y 
in the black 


1 well, by the way 
good surgeon. down), 
to possession of large 
. He has made a big score 
market or elsewhere and 


puts his illicit boodle to use. He buys 
goodies for Tacko and her family. Tacka 
is à good girl—and ihis must be under- 


stood—Dut she is overrun when Lincoln 
manages to procure penicillin for her 
moribund father, thus raising him from 
what would have been his pneumonic 
deathbed. Procurement of penicillin was 
iot easy then, even for medical officers, 
The drug was new, there wasn't much of 
it and control was rigid. Amounts of it 
were cried into unorthodox channels, 
however. and some of it, via Lincoln, 
went Tacko’s way, and Tacko wavered, 
Та gratitude. She was fond of her Lather, 
Ellsworth tells me this, sitting there at 
arenes, 


the side of my desk, smoking dig 
long legs stretched out, 

Approach of d 
sent 


»uement. Ellsworth is 
sm mission. or 
comes back, Tacko 
has made the switch, Nor only that but 
Lincoln has her pregnant—which Ells- 
worth, out of love, has cuelully avoided. 

Ellsworth sitting there at the side of 
1 love, 
Ё t must 1 coz" lic asks. 
I sit in the familiar chair and. make a 


away briefly 
nd when he 


familiar response: "E cant help you with 
that on 
Back, now, to the opening. I am 


M.O. D. Ht is written in some big book 
somewhere that when surgical 
ise, Captain. Adams is th 
oficer of y. 1: is Saturday n 
nd the dance is on at the olieen’ club. 
ross the way, almost within shouting 


cies 


the d 


distance. And shouting is what T want to 
do when the phone call comes in. I re- 
strain myself and try the hospital switch- 
board. Dealing with Japanese switehboards 
in those days was, by the way, frequently 
exhilarating. 

Mier first 
manager of 


being connected with the 
а hotel in Atami. 1 reach 
Kieffer ar the club and alert him and 
Gagliardi to stand by for po: 
their field of expertise. They are good 
boys and don't wait for the ambulance 
to arrive. They sumer over and sit 
‘ound, smoking, making jokes about 
why don't I give up headshrinking and 
go into surgery, since T am so obviously 
attracted to it. Good boys, these, Really 


le need in 


-they could be over there danci 
Red Cross girls, nurses and the colonels 
wife: bur they sit here with me, wa 
for trouble to arive—trouble up 
alley. not. mine. 
The phone call mentioned fire t 
and, of course, T am thinki 
worth and Lincoln. When the 
lance comes screeching up. these 
course) the traumatized cargo. 
Lincoln is dying, as even a psychiatrist 
see. Ellsworth is badly hurt, but 


can 


conscious. 

Up w the O.R. the lot of us. Si 
Lincoln is the more grievously damaged 
and there is the outside chance of swing 
lim. my surgical colleagues deal with 
him first, 1 n the corridor out- 
side, with Ellsworth lying there. In the 
Тазга, we have one Ө. R. and one surgi- 
cal team, I stand by the stretcher and 
look down into Ellsworth's open eves. Is 


пе 


there fear there? No. D decide. Not fear 
but lots, lors of something. 

For Chris's sake, Ellsworth, what 
happened? 

А space before he cam answer: “I 


1 off with the Osika Express, 
‘Trace of smile. I wipe blood seep- 
ing through temporary dressings. 

Jesus. 1 knew that train. 1 could see it 
through the night with the speed 
а thrown knife. T could see it smash- 
and carrying. and discarding the fire 
tuck and Ellsworth and Lincoln in 
split second, howling on into the dark- 
ness. "Were you drunk? 

He has trouble breathing. We are sur- 
rounded by the hushed. occupied. and 
cllicient quiet of the (op floor of a place 
where they used to sell ture, са 
who kr 
0." he said, "but he sure was. 1 saw 
to that” I waited while he adjusted 
himself to the difficulty of breath 
I could do except be there. 


Tani 


isens: 


pets, s 


ows. 


him know I was standing there. “Taeko 
wanted to come back то me, Doc. wanted 
10 be bi h me—that’s how it was. 
him ured. Bur he 

vt let her Тасо is a good girl. 

The words coming hard. “We've talked 


about what a good girl is—you know. I 


sot Lincoln loaded at the E M. dub.” 


I stood there, unable to do one damu 
thing, olfering my presence. my cars. my 
caring. When he could talk again: “I 
asked him, didn't he want to go for a 
vide on the fire truck? Me sure did, like 
T knew he would. He always likes 10 
vide behind, shouting bloody murder ar 
y. dearing the way like he was 

Ben-Hur in an eight-cylinder red-painted 
hotrod chariot. T read а book about Ben 
Hur once." He winced and looked up at 
I got a chance, Doc? 

I knew then what it was in those eyes 
—his need to know, He had to know if 
he would ever see his girl a 
Better than his,” I said. “Go on.” 

“I knew what time the Osaka Express 
t by that crossing. No guardrails or 


nothing. I could sce it coming from the 
rise. My. it do go fast, that one.” He 
fumbled for the gls of water and 1 
helped him, "Bear 'em. he yelled. He 


a great one for beating people. he 
Ellsworth slowly turned his head 
and that. “Anyway. “Beat the 
эп of bitches,” he yelled. The bastard 
E 
pour i оп... 

1 sopped up some more blood and 
wished Kieller and Gagliardi had taken 
Ellsworth first. But thev had, of course 
made the proper decision. Also. they 
didn know Elsworth. Nor had they 
said goodbye to Hippocrates. 

1 figined to get me and the front of 
the tuck across and have the train can 
cel him and the rear end. [ust about 
happened that way. too. from what I 


aid. Апостат, did 1 


saw.” Faint smile. 

“Pretty good timing” I said. The 
thought of my blue Ferrari came 
mind. “But d vous, Ellsworth. 
damn iti" 


“I know, Doc, 1 do know. E had to find 
n answer vou couldn't give me. She's 
worth iı. Doc. You know 

He smiled up at me. Then 1 held a 
kidney basin while he spit up blood. 

“Will Û make it, Doc? Yi 
Де? 

He had to know, amd I 
that. H.E. could have told. him, 
е 

Kiefler and Gag 
O.R. followed by orderlies wheeling 
table. Kiefer looked at me, shook his 
head and pointed his thumb at the floor 
1 was glad 1 was a psychiatrist, not a 
surgeon. T didn't know if Ellsworth had 
the covered miss go by. 1 put my 
on his shoulder. “1 doni know, 
1 don't" He knew 1 always 
th him, and he knew it now. 


м 


understood. 


1 would 


rdi сате out of the 
v the 


se 
hand 
Ellsworth, 
leveled w 


"You've а better chance than he.” 1 sid 
Those big eves turning on me. But 
ow he didit need a psychiawist, he 


needed a couple of surgeons, and he 
needed them in a hiy. 

АШ right.” Kieler said to the 
lies, in.” 


order 
hin 


BUNNIES OF DETROIT 


nd 9 months old, stand five feet, five 
inches tall and weigh 112 pounds dis- 
tributed in symmetr 
tions. Li 


pot, she'd be a spicy mixture 
ies: German, French, Polish, 
Irish, п, Ind 


1 


пег а 


nd 


м, scholar sporiswoma 
short, totally feminine and just a bit 
unpredictable, Of. course, Ретойз Bun- 
nies don’t fit into one cottontail costume, 
come in all shapes and sizes (from 
petite Tracy LeBlanc. four feet, eleven 
inches tall. to statuesque Molly Ballan 
who's really five feer eight but 
ims she's "seven fect, two in heels and 
Bunny ears”); colors (14 percent are 
interests (from. drag racing to 
haute cuisine): and life styles (from ob- 
jectivism to mysticism). 

What Detroit that keeps 
this potpourri of pulchritude—whidh gives 
the Motor Gity hutch the highest percent 
ni in the world-wide Club 
chain—happy 10 stay around the old 
home town? If you ask the girls, they'll 


tell you it’s mainly people power. "1 love 
says Bunny Jeanne Tims, who 
has spent three years in. Germany, trav 


cled all over Europe, visited 20 of the 50 
nil island-hopped bbean 
—and keeps coming back to the Mich 
. "I've been all over.” she 
city rates the 
people make it. Detroit is a big town 
filled with smalliown people who dont 
put on airs," 

Like 
Jeanne is 
Sporting attractions, 
something to do with water 
plus for Detroit in the eyes of the Bi 
brigade. In е that boasts 3251 miles 
of Great up to 
the longest кане the 


world, it's not surprising that most of 
Denoi's Bunnies list. swimming 
skiing and boa as 


warm-weather pastimes. Micl 
boasts 54 snow-sk of wi 
e within two hours drive of Detroi 
it figures that a natural leader like Bun 
Jo Matthews would organize regular 
winter tips to the slopes on Sundays, 
when the Club is dosed. And then there 
is baseball's Detroit Tigers, the surpr 
1968 American League championship 
дип that turned. the whole town into a 
cheering section and then went on to win 
the world series. To а woman. Detroit's 
Bunnies are shedly avid Tiger fans. 
(Other teams have their hutch devotee: 
too—pro football's Lions, hockcy's Rei 
Wings and the collegiate gridiron powers 
of Michigan and Michigan State.) 

The m jes who 
bulls and lowers gi 
equally high marks for i 


theater 
Detroit 
s entertainment. 


music 


(continued from page 135) 


al attractions. They wouldn't 
miss the plays and concerts presented at 
Cobo Arena and the adjacent Ford Audi- 
the multimilliondollar Civic 
Bunny hop, skip and jump 

ics 
10 groove 
with a big-name rock group, you may 
find yourself there for a convention. But 
whatever your reason for coming. chances 
are you'll find yourself in the Motor City 
опе of these days. When you do. stop by 
and sty hello to the Bunnies who grace 


Genter, а 
away from the Club. Though the Bu 
are likely to visit Cobo Ате 


these pages and the comfortable con- 
fines of the Detroit Playboy Club. For 
conversational openers, he a few 


introductory notes about them: 

Bunny Kathy Fitzpatrick, four times 
named Devroit’s Best Bunny, has been 
with the hutch since its opening in De. 
cember 1963. Hers is a familiar name in 
De her father, John J. Fitzpatrick 
just retired after 19 years in the state 
legislature, “I might run for state тера 


sentative myself sometime in the future," 
Kathy allows. "just to keep the family 
name in politic. Besides. T think we 


need more women in public office. They 
сап usually get the job done faster and 
more diplomatically than men," While 
waiting for an opportune moment to toss 
Bunny cars ino the political 


her 


Kathy plans to keep busy with her coin 
collection, her Yorkshire terrier, Maggie, 
nd her favorite sports: jai alai, horse rac 
ing and swimming, the last at her parents? 
«ati in Kingsville. Ontario, 45 minutes 
from the Club. “Right now, Em read 
up on witduralt and demonology 
fuvebeyed bruneue adds with a dev 
and working up a few love pot 
of my friends." 

Kathy's companion on a recent month- 
long ion junket through the South 
was Bunny Jill Bruder. Jill's Yorkshii 
terrier, Penny, is а double for Kathy's 
Maggie, and the pups accompanied their 
mistiesscs on the trip. Jill is serious about 
dogs: her greatest ambition is to ra 
Yorkshires (t 
native of Springfield, Minois, Jill will 
celebrare her fifth erary with 
Playboy in Ocol rently, she's the 
Detroit Club's Training Bunny—respon- 
sible for demonstrating proper service 
techniques to the novices attending Bun- 
ny School. “I've learned to wear old 
Clothes at training sessions." Jill says. 
“Thats the only way to avoid disast 
when one of the new girls gets too nerv- 
ous and spills a tray i 
doesn’t happen ofte 
enthusiast, Jill spe 
skiing at Boyne Mount: 
lands. Big Bear or Alpine V: 
mertime finds her visiti: 


ds winter. weekends 


High. 
ley. Sum- 


“Just one question, Natalie. Do you love the guy?" 
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their home at nearby Walled Т 
she scuba dives w 


up with a crossword 


uch sedentary pastimes would he un- 
thinkable for Bunny Rusty Zaword 

s. "I need а шап who's 
tive, 100: I'm nor much for the ides 
nd watching TV. 
cated skier. Rusty is a five-vear veteran 
d the acknowledged schuss- 
expert of. rhe. cotiont 
completed her junior vc 
ian Univers 
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of the slopes 


wd hopes t0 carn 


buyer, or to run my own boutique.” she 
my own fashions. 


says. “1 desi 

Bunny Maria Сапе 
career on her 
what I want to do in life," she sa 
t ro enter Wayne Sta 
toward a degree in made: 
y own dane school 
Detroit's Мас 


"UD know exacly 


e University 


While still a student a 
е High. Maria w: 
modem dance. She 
home town is a 


thinks her 
t place, especially for 
al week in 


ng hom dassics 
Shakespeare Company 
to Oakland University's staging 
* Amphitryon 58. "My 


t the Fisher 


of Giraudou 
of a perfect eveni 
go 10 the theater, then on to Arthur [oft 
spring of the New Y. 

g and finish it: 
ful of egg foovoung 


k discotheque] for 
Il off with a planer- 
1 Forbidden City." 


Crumby in an auto ad: she h 
for Chrysler 


May 1968, 
Ge spent some time as a dental asist- 
but life with Playboy has proved 

4, NOL to mention re- 
She remembers last vear's world 
n a keyholding used cu 
the Tigers + 
bestow a victory 
Bunny who happened to be servi 
roup. "How's that for a ip?” queries 
Магас, pointing out her 1063 Comet. 
This diminutive dynamo pounds а mean 
bongo and sometimes sits in with the trio 
g Room. OU the job, 


series wh 
in his elation ove 


decided t 


her inter htclubbing. danc- 
ng. voller skating and cooking. “E make 
а beautiful meat loal. good fricusseed 


chicken and all kinds of old-fashioned 
soul food." A dash of soul. Ma 
1 "kd go а long way toward cur- 
ing the sickness of modem society: 
most of its problems, she says, could be 


cie he. 


ех. Ww 


solved by “broadening small mines.” 
Bunny "Toni "Trupiino agrees “What 
the world needs most is a big serum shot 


of love." she says. Toni, who's now in 
her second year of night school. (majors: 
nd law) yne бине, lives in 
val Oak with her family— 
Detroit Free Press artist; mother, 
fe amd doctor's assistant; two 
younger brothers and. two younger sister 
She is serious about keeping her slim (33- 
91.33) body beautiful: “I go to the health 
dub two or three days а weck, for exer 
cise and swimming. 1 like jogging along 
country roads. too.” Currently. she's 
ing up to pay lor somewhat specdier 
means of touring Italy. 
he late Tan Fleming was reportedly a 


“Speaking for the guys in the creative department, 
R. P., we feel it's an idea whose time has come.” 


man of unflappable р 
have been a bit shaken хо discover a 
Bunny named 007 in the Living Room 
of the Detroit Playboy Club. The only 
resemblance. between this five-foot. two 
nich. 110-pound branette—whese Rritish 
parents named her Marie Fuller—and the 

1 James Bond i i 


in disposi- 
the 


n toward demingdo, “I picked 
name 007 because i had am air of mys 
tay.” she explains, "E mean, with à 


П 
expect. 


10 
of 


me like that. nobody knows wh: 
be 


You c whatever ki 
feel 


she's 


the mom 
known «d the 
лет, е 
udo student 


peron you 
Double-0, as 
Club. is 
thusiastic sky diver, novice 
and a firm believer in s 
ouija boards. “I'm working on congu 
ng various parts of my bra 


avou 


n accomplished drag 


psychological aspects." she says seri 
Us like taking a wip without drugs." 
Bunny 007 has lived in the Detroit arca 
ince she was eight. and somewhe 


along the line she picked up the area's 
her 


lemic auto fever. In ске. its 
racing сат. "I drove in or twelve 
drag races last season,” she says. "Now 1 
want то get а higher-powered 
kind that needs a parachute. to stop it. 
I'm the only gil | ever heard of who 
got a set of chrome wheels for a hi 
school graduation gift!" 

Adventurous is the description Bunny 
Kim Stretion pins on herself. too. "You 
have such a short time, really," she phi- 
losophizes. "You should live life to the 
fullest.” Kim takes her own advice: on 


‘ei 


York. The girls had 518 Бем 
and nearly got stranded in Buffalo—bur 
they walked a kindly bus driver into а 
е home, Kim has completed one 

year in psychology at Michigan State 
University. While in high school at Grand 
she won a trophy in an 
ind was chosen home- 
g queen and Valentine princess. 
s yet to celebrate her ?lst birthday. 
but she's already been a stiff writer lor 
The Flint Journal (where she assisted the 
fashion editor), a secretary, a dental assist- 
nd a receptionist, One stilkunful- 
mbition: to become а top-notch 

bher's model in New York. 

x off when il 
fe style of Bu 


contest 


spirit moves is 
пу Fran Win. 


alo the 
whose luminously expressive brown eyes 


betray her halian heritage. Not long 
an lit out for two weeks in Flori 
da—"runn from the idea of 
getting married." Another time, she flew 


down to Mexico with a pair of girl- 


ily—some! 
а terrible flirt, without r 
says. “You know, 
as an animal, 1 thi 


ed 
k 1 would come back 


эру. intelligent, friendly 
' Fran worked at the 
Playboy Club-Hotel in Lake Geneva, Wi 
consin, for three months last vear and 
hopes to be on hand in 1970 for the 
grand opening of Playboy's newest resort 

uction at 


ss Flipp 
amd а people love 


extravaganza, now under cons 
Great Gorge, New. Jersey. 
Redhaired, greeneyed Bunny Bob 


Saxon is a follower of Ayn Rand. а lover 
of folk music and symphonic works— 
with Bach and Tchaikovsky leading her 
alltime hit parade. "I hope to be able 10 
go 10 college in another year or so and 
take а horelananagement couse,” Bob 

says, “This practical experienc 
as a Bunny. should be invaluable. 1 
though, it almost scares me 10 go 


back to school as things are now. Al 
though Fm basically independent, sens 


tive and—well, romantic. want 10 go 
10 a university 10 Team, not to get i 

volved in a revolution." On the light 
side. Bobbi is mad for swimming and 
waterskiing, Unlike many of her hutch 


sisters, she's not a fan of astrology. "I'm 
a Scorpio.” she told us, "and yesterday 
wspaper horoscope promised 


у. So what happened? My date 
showed up two hours Late 
Ulirafeminine clothes and supertom- 
boy sports are the seemingly contradicto- 
y weaknesses of Bunny Brend 
(her re: me, so help us). а 
native who's lived in the Detroit arc 
most of her life, “If Fm. not shopping 
boutique, Tm out оп the. shooting 
ү motorbike—a Yamaha 
180 around the sand dunes near Benton 
she says, Brenda's а dead shot, 


with pistol. rifle or bow and а 
alo wields a powerful bat at 
ill, those Пацір games 
es against varied oppo- 
se funds for 


she 


row: 
Bunny B. 
played by Bunni 
nents, often djs, 10 
charity. Currently, Brenda is attending 
ту Ford Community College: somc- 
she'd like to teach art. At the mo- 
vent. she's involved in doing pen-and-ink 
drawings for the walls of her apartment 
amd hooking a rug on burlap in “wild 
oranges. pinks and reds. 

One competitive sport in which 
Is have not fielded a team 
vorite in such а rabbi 
shoul it ever take place, would be 
ned Bu Mai 
ding high school in St. Clai 


De 


пой сопот 
is track. Ou 
run 


v Goldie 


Shores, Mi 
iniramural team and was for two ye 
teaching assistant in gym. She rolle 
skates regularly in suburban Mount Clem. 
cus, plays touch I. baseball 
volleyball. Goldie, whose real 
Donna, picked her Bunny sobriquet out. 
ob admiruion lor Ланци "dumb 


and 


foot 


name is 


blonde," Goldie Hawn. "It makes a good 
talking point with the guests.” she ob- 
serves, No dummy, Playboy's Goldie i 


up to go to college and study int 
or design. Her long-range ambition is 
be a mother—either the Bunny variety at 


“1 see those hooks in the Sea of Tranquillity are 
seeing. unidentified flying objects again.” 


The Playboy Club or. in the more tradi- 
onal style, with a house full of small бу 
Regarding а prospective husband. she 
looking for “a man, not an adolescent. 
Some men can be forty but act eighteen 
My ideal fellow has got to be a gentleman 
who treats me like a lady. ads natural 
and has honest insights into himself, me 
ad the world around us. 

Bunny Molly Ballantyne, а s 
blonde Swede. has a different. v 
love men because they're just like little 
boys." she says. On а date, Molly likes to 
hit the lively night spots in Windsor, 
Ontario. just five minutes away across 
the Detroit River d the age of 15, 
Molly claims she was “the biggest rough 
neck ever. D have three younger sisters, 
nd P guess we were all making up for 
the lack of boys in the family.” Her most 
unforgettable experience 10 dite: hitch 
hiking to Florida with a girlfriend, “h 
took us a week and a hall to get 10 Mi- 
ami, but we met such beautiful people 


tucsque 


along the wa 


Another tall. Mic! 
Karen 


an beauty, Bunny 
Габак blue-eyed blonde of 
action. She comes from a big 
lysis children—and hopes someday 
to be the mother of ten and 7 
folks” One si 
Karen, is a freshman at Western. Michi 
n University. where Karen. frequent! 
ads in her 1968 Malibu for college party 
weekends. When she's not bargain-hunti 
in boutiques or cheering from the 
stand at a pro-football 
team: the Packers). Karen's 
found in the public library, reading up on 
everything from science fiction to psychol- 
ору. She's still looking for the right guy: 
he should be from an average 


nd- 
me (favorite 


kely to be 


uung, 


family, nice-looking, intelligent and have 
a job he enjoys. He should also be a little 
I need to be told where 10 
get oll once in a while.” 

Polish is also the predominant strain 
in the background of Bunny Ann Welch 
A resident of the Detroit area since the 
age of four, Ann admits to being bugged 
by Polish jokes “This is Be Nice to 
olacks Week ar the Club." she pro 
claimed one evening. Actually, Ann fe 


people are more than nice to her at the 
Club, “especially emertainers. They treat 
us Bunnies as if we were the suns. Last 


week Dennis Cole, from Felony Squad. 
md he w: e 


was in the 


ib. S great.” 
fellow Bunnies. Ann can 
on days olf at Metropolitan 
Beach. which affords volleyball. tennis 
basketball and other recreational. facili 


ties, in addition to swimming. Or she 
may be out ar Tiger Stadium. rooting 
Tor another Detroit. pennant. “They had 
ju g y she 
says. r, it was салу е town 
went You should have seen the 


Bunnies in costume, dancing in the street 
outside the Club.” 

тергее Bunny Wyndy Williams. 
а native of the Deep South. describes 
hersel as a “Misisippi mud puppy" 


couple of 
weeks аро, 1 said to my boyfriend, “Let's 
get married and have fifteen Kid 
haven't seen him since.” Wyndy 
serious side, however: she's taking classes 
Macomb y Community College 
to qualify as a u of retarded chil- 
dren. When it comes t0 sporis. “ollege 
football is my bag." says Wyndy. who 
roots impartially for the University of 
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Midi s Wohe 
State's Spartans, “I like to skate, 100, over 
at the Arcadia roller rink: and Em wild 
about opera. I'm also pretty good at 
cooking chitlins and ribs." 

А return to college studies is planned 
by Bu Terri Grant. whose G an 
ancestry shows up in her blonde hair 
amd azure eyes Terri completed. her 
freshman year at Eastern. Michigan Uni- 
versity, where she was a dance major. 
She gave up a chance to be the lead 
dancer in the university's production of 
Brigadoon in order 10 spend three 
months as a Bunny at the | 1 
Playboy Club-Hotel. last 
grets,” Terri reports. “Јат 
lou. But now Ud like to get bi 
school I plan to tike moder 
ballet and Spanish at Wayne 5 
n Detroit, this fall." 

I Bunny JoAnn Jordan can overcome 
her shyness about. performing in. pul 
u may be hearing from her. JoAnn, 
whose natural hair style sets off her cla 
ic features in a living demonstration of 
black is beautiful, sings rock, jazz amd 


nes a 


d Michigan 


to 
dance, 


ballads and has been steered by the 
hacls, 
»Ann 


Club's music director, Matt M 
to a profesional vocal conch 
works an 27 hours a wee 
ДЕ Teini allows her а 


instruction and a radio course at Hi 
and Park Junior College. When there" 
am hour or two left over, she'll pack 
picnic Junch and head for Metropolitan 
Beach or invite a date over m dinner, 
candlelight, good music and wine. JoAnn 
believes “in giving to pnr ending 
the war in Viena d in her own 
personal dream for the future: "Ten years 
from now, I'd like to be sitting down, t 

5 care of my kids and singing because 
1 want to. not because I have to." 

Any fine summer day will find Bunny 
Holly Hampton under sail, usually on 
Lake r, which lies east of Detroit 
Holly's 


26-Foot sloop and 


€ 
between. Lakes Huron and Erie. 


orite escort owns а 
38 foot yawl Once. sailing Lather north 
on Lake Huron, Holly and friend were 
pounded onto the rocks by the 12-foot 
waves of a sudden storm and had 10 be 
rescued by two teenaged boys in a dinghy. 
‘The experience dampened Holly but not 
her enthusiasm, Rainy days are fun days 
for Holly, too. She's decorating а new 
apartment, m: papier-máché turtle 
nd enormous paper flowers. “And Pm a 
dedicated junk shopper," she reports. “I 
haunt alb the antique shops within a 
twenty-fivemile radius and pick up lots 
of bargains.” One of her prize finds i 
three-legged brass pot—"1t looks like the 
one youre supposed to find at the end ol 
the rainbow. It cost me two dollars, but 
Tve been told йз worth at least forty 
dollars since 1 polished it up." 
Sailing was both vocation and vaca 
or Bunny Cheryl Thi last summe: 
thee months as a stewarde 


ion 


jse 


on a 90-foot sailboat 
Fort Lauderdale on charter island cruises. 
1t was groovy,” she recalls. “We visited 
the Bahamas, Tortugas, Bimini and the 
Florida Keys We'd build a fire on the 
h and, when the pot was hot enough. 
wed dive imo the ocean and grab lob. 
sters to cook. You've got to be carelul, 
though, or they'll grab you first.” Shakiest 
snorkeling near a sunken 
ding herself 
face with a barracuda, “But 1 wa 
He wasn’t hungry.” Eventually 
went ashore to apply for a spot as 


operating our of 


Bunny at the Miami Club—only to find 
she was too young, at 19, то meet the 
requirements of Florida lw. So it was 
back to her home tow where 

il cote- 


My parents were skeptical at fi 
Ow they brag that their daughter 
is а Bunny." Cheryl reports. “And my 
grandmother—she's seventy-three—is try 
Soo ger me to pose for Playmate pic 
tures! Maybe." Cheryl adds with a la 
that’s because I hate to wear clothes! 

Bunny Bambi Battiste’s enormous eves 
give her more t 1 passing resem 
blance по the Walt Disney illustration of 
Felix. Salten’s famous faw 
believer in а kind of vision transcending 
the purely optical. “I truly believe in the 


she's also а 


supernatural, Bambi says. “I have a 
kind of ESP myself. Like. when the 
phone rings, E almost always know who 
it is before 1 answer it.” Someday, Bambi 


would like to be 
Im for bluesy rock tu 
Thing. But right now, I love working 
at The Playboy Club. The celebrities 
who come in really sweep me. I've met 
Ahmad Jamal a whole bunch. of basket 
ll stars and lots of important. people. 
ke the big executives from Motown" (the 
mushrooming Deuoit-based. recording em 
pire). Bambi, who describes herselt as 
sensitive but not moody, independent 
and “very affectionate," is looking for 
her ideal male. He should be a pro- 
fessional man, have a great seme of 
humor and “know how to treat 7 
You know, like in that old song 
Little Things Mean а Lot.” Him tor 
PLAYBOY readers who think they might 
fill the bill: There's one thing Bambi 
won't tolerate from a man, That's calling 
her "Baby 

Sell procia “organizer” of the De- 
it cottontail crew is Bunny Jo Маг 
thews, a veteran of nearly four years 
with Playboy, who served as acting Bur 
пу Mother earlier this year. (That w 
before the arrival of pintsived hutch 
momma Judi Bradford. a former Kansas 
City cottontail about whom you read in 
the March 1967 PrAYmov pictorial The 
Bunnies of Missouri.) Inspired by her 
success at senting up ski trips for Bunnü 
last winter i 

Bunny bow mer, 
Јо hus shifted some of her mion 
10 boating; she has just bought a 16-foot 


а singing movie st 
es like Us Your 


wo 


son 


med 


runabout. Jo became a Bunny on a bet: 
“А friend sid T couldn't do it" She 
spent off-hours during her first Iwo years 
t the Club working a second eight-hour 
in the Xray department of a De 
troit hospital. Although she no longer 
works at the hospital, Jo is still proud of 
her record there. “When I took the exami- 
nation for registered X-ray technologist 
Tasted seventh in the whole country, 
she reports. 

Bunny Ronnie Stekicr, 100, discarded 
hospital whites in favor of а cottontai 
costum 
school, and ev 
get my R.N.” she 
want to live a little. 


I finished one year of nursing 
tually, ГЇЇ go back and 
now, I 


“But for 
To Ror 


ays. 


ing sporis cars, 
ow to buy a Shelby M 
" . blueeved Ronnie revels i 
being a Bunny: “Besides. working n 
keeps me out of action until my 
friend gets back from the Service 
Just returned. from. three months 
the Jamaica Playboy Club-Hotel is tall, 
dark Bunny Renée Burton, bemoaning a 
new crop of walltowall freckles brough 
ou by the Caribbean sum. “Detroit's 
really the right speed for me.” she 
‘hive my brand-new Fiat 
and vou can't do that 
ruserush place like New 
Renée has just taken a lasswalled stu- 
partment high-rise, compl 


s 


1s 
hoy 


“I love to 


with swimming pool two blocks from 
the Club, An ex-varitype instructor and 
professional dancer (her п and 


were mudh in demand 
private Пацу and at Selfridge Ай 
Force Base USO shows) Renée claims 
complete satisfaction with her life as 
cottontail, "I know I wouldn't enjoy col 
lee, even though T hod top grades in 
I'd feel compelled 10 excel 
xd end up working 100 hard. 1 love the 
life Um leading now: I don't even drink. 
smoke or swear, because 1 don't see any 
son to. I'm happy with mysell—and 
with my job, which has a glamor that 
others just don't offer 
The Bunnies of Derroi 


ach distinct 


y diff but all strikingly similar in 
their open and unspoiled approach to life 
аге unanimous on that point. They're 


in love with life at Playboy, and this 
onhomie—or should we siy 
is reflected in the warmth of 
hout the Club. 
"his is the friendliest Playboy Club 
we ever visited," opined onc well 
traveled businessman as he hoisted a toast 
at the PI "And the Bunnies 
here are ont of this world!” Though t 
ie the com- 


with 


Га world uh, as lar 
concerned, has а lot going for it. In our 
iew, among the nicest things it has 
going for it are the Bunnies of Detroit. 


as they're 


ds) 


[SERI 


“Phil—you 
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ШШШ нымен») 


illegal implications and сап be easily 
disguised as purchases of real estate in 
those nations. In fact, most of such sums 
are immediately reuansened to Lo 
don, Geneva or Basel, This method 
very cheap, costing a transfer fee of 
seldom more than one or one and а half 
percent, Remittances to U. S. accounts i 
British, German, Hong Kong or Swiss 
banks are also not objeaed to by U.S 
authorities and can be transacied by 
check, without drawing special attention, 
if each amount is under 510.000. Anoth- 
er transfer system that does not enoo 


banks, 
1 person. Of course, this means а 
trip to Vancouver, Toronto, Montre 
Quebec, Yet another method is the depos- 
traded. American, 
mon stocks or U.S. bi 
All these can be deposited i 
nks for the account of fo 
cign banks and/or bullion di 
they serve as collateral for the equ 
of gold or other precious metals abroad 
Finally, there is the Hand-payments Switz- 
1d method, defined as the deposit of 
cash with a special trader or commercial 
firm in the United States that already 
n account in Switzerland. Against. pay- 


bonds. 
American b: 


ment of a small commission, an е 
lent sum is th transferred from the 
firm's Swiss account and credited to the 
speculator's Swiss bank account or to his 
Swiss attorney, without leaving any trace 
of the transaction in the United States. 
The amount deposited in America and 
credited nd is resold by a cnr- 
rency dealer nd to а non 
American buyer who, for various reason 
wants to send money to the United State 
Theoretically, this technique does not 
seem to violate currency regulations, as. 
the amount involved actually never leaves 
America, though the elfe 
additional credit in the speculator's Swiss. 
account, 

After the various problems of mone- 
tary transfer are mastered, Mr. Doe, now 
in a position to become an illegal buyer 
of gold, has to choose the best modus 
operandi for his purpose. Gold is 
ble in Canada, Mexico, Eng 
nonresidents of the st 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, Lebanon, the Tı 
cial sheikdoms (such as Abu Dhabi, Dil 
nd Ras al Khaima), Kuwait, Hong Ко 
Macao and even Viet lı can also be 
bought in South Africa and Australia, but 
in large quantities only. The American 


“One moment, sir, we're 


eding the economy 


class now." 


however, is c. 
истон by discre ad 
ul looks for administrative disguises. 
ny John Does are people of 
ble ло gamble the yellow metal abre 
514,000 10 51.100.000 
nd they can allord 10 rake 
technical autions. A well-publicized 
and popular gold. receptade is the num- 
bered or anonymous account in Sv 
land, Mexico or Lebanon. It is pra 
for ous Mr. Doc to choose a 
small- or mediumsized Swiss bank of good 
reputation, thus bypassing the Helvetic 
giants, which will not 
accounts of less than 5100.000. F 


ger 1o protect his 


units varying fron 
or even more, 


our ficti 


case of the owner's demise, а locil 
lawyer has to be given the power of 

torney over the account, and this power 
has to be vested beyond the death of the 


the event of an unt 
Such problems do not exist if а corpo- 
пие firm is established 10 hold gold 


abroad. These companies cannot func- 
tion without being managed by locil 
directors and loc: 
land, the corporation is subject to Feder 
al and local taxes, payable when thc 
corporation is set up, аз well as when 
profits аге realized. But companies esti 
lished by nonresidents in the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, P. or зоа of 
which are pr free of income taxes 
ап open accounts in other countrics 
operate therein without any fiscal ог 
other control by their homeland. They 

e thus beyond the reach of any inspec 


tici 


пон. The 
British or 


actual owner, whether French, 


American, simply disapp 
nonymous “bearer” shares 
tter are closet 
lt of a local attorney who 
generally presides over the company. 
The cost of establi Р 
zation seldom exceeds 5750, and точ of 
the recent large gold purchases, for pri- 
\ше or corporate. American. ownership, 
were accomplished. this way. Centr 
American or Swiss corporations would 
buy gold in London, where the meral 
could be stored at very nominal rates— 
about one sixteenth of one percent a year. 
Bahamian corporations, ideal hom the 
point of view of taxes, which are almost 
nonexistent, are oc Шу surrounded 
by unwelcome casino influences—with all 
their drawbacks. Bermuda. companies are 
fair but handicapped by  sterling-area 
lations. Curaçao organizations are ex- 
cellent and Panamanian corporations also 
handle иһ skill 

The Liechtenstein Anstalt 
Чоп or establishment) is а 
usual organization that 
corporate nor fully individual. Costin 
about $500 to establish and about 5300 a 
year to operate, it is considered the best 
of all gold shelters. Free of practically all 
taxes, completely handled by а Swiss or 


(lounda- 
un- 


ather 


Liechtenstein lawyer, it can own not 
only gold but other precious metals or 
currencies; and it does not pose inherit 
ance problems, since the names of the 
eventual heirs or beneficiaries arc spelled 
out in a special lener, kept in a sealed 
envelope and attached to the charter of 
the institution, This corporate format 
seems to rank very high in international 
popularity. As far as can be known, it 
has never caused any trouble for its 
owners 


Safe deposit boxes, on the other hand, 
arc not ideal places to store illegal gold, 
though thousands of Americans still put 
their faith in them, Above all, one Gin- 
not visit a safe-deposit box. between Fri- 
day afternoon and Monday morning. 
Devaluations generally occur after the 
banks close on Friday. In many coun 
tries, owners of safe«leposited gold have 
found, on the Monday alter a devalu 
tion, that their boxes were sealed, to bc 
opened only under the noses of the 
uthorities. 

Mx. Doe, now illegally gorging himself 
on forbidden gold, cam be classified ac 
cording to his method of purchase, Do- 
mestic hedgers, who are more common 
than most of us would suspect, аге usu- 
ally anxious то salt away some gold coins 
in their bureau drawer or in a special 


safe built into their apartment wall, usu 
ally behind а picture. Domestic hedgers 
aré generally mexpenenced and know 


very little about gold prices and less about 
the premiumy they pay for the coins they 
buy. Domestic trading of U.S. gold coins 
is practically free of hurdles. as long as it 
is disguised as coin collecting. Department 
stores are actively trading in gold coins 
and advertise them extensively, even 
though serious gold-coin collectors usually 
buy ошу Lom dealer specialists pub 
lic auction. Since not enough merchandise 
able at the departmentstore level 
the U.S. (because most hoarders 
do not sell what they have but persist in 
buying morc), a substantial import activ 
ity has developed in the past few years. 
Goin smuggling is still a fairly big busi 
ness, despite recent revision in import 
regulations, which now permit, without 
license, imports of gold coins minted prior 
to 1931. For purposes of smuggling gold 
coins, the continental United States. is 
divided into eight wholesale regions. The 
goods enter the country at. various points 
and by different methods. California and 
the East Coast harbors ате se 
important transit centers: 
Mexican expons are delivered by small, 
low-lying aircraft, already described, An- 
other popular penetration is made via 
the Great Lakes and inland waterways. 
The rather lucrative margin of between 
$8 and $20 per coin easily explains the 
attractiveness of these smuggli 


opera- 


tions. Unfortunately, about three years 
ago, a private mini in Beirut began to 


manufacture all types of gold coins, in 


cluding those minted throughout the his 
tory of the United States. Because cach 
$20 gold piece costs only SH to produce 
and сап easily be sold for $55 or more, 
the mint has created a thriving export 
business—which includes 


deliveries to 
American distributors. Since it is dificult 
for noncollecors to distinguish the Beirut 
copies from the originals. many domestic 
com hoards doubtless contain Beirut 
pieces. Nevertheless, the charm of gold 
coin ownership seems to be growing. In 
ditio 


to its rather expensive protec 
tion against monetary debasement, fiscal 
considerations make it a major attrac 
tion. There never have been, and there 
never will be. taxes paid on profits from 
the sale of such holdings—nor from their 
heritance. And since there arc at least 
6000 to 7000 tons of gold coins (nine to 
ten billion dollars at free-market prices) 
in existence in the world, of which 
American hoarders may own as much as 
25 percent within the borders of this 
country, the scope of the accompanying 
аах су seems considerable. An inter 
esting aspect of coin hoarding is that the 
hoarders, abroad or in America, have not 
lost money. Quite the contrary 

Unlike the domestic hedger, the inter 
national buyer of gold, living in the 
United States, is à man of means. He prob 
ably makes а good living and has at his 
disposal funds that exceed $250,000, He 
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docs not buy gold coins, since their 
premium makes them too expensive. 1 
sead, he buys 400-ounce gold bars in 
‘Toronto, London, Geneva or Zurich. He 
will not acquire the meral in his own 
name but will work through a numbered. 
account in Switzerland or via onc of 
London's reliable bullion dealers. IF the 
international buyer is farsighted, he will 
establish а company. The 
dummy firm in turn will open а neutral 
bank account in England for which the 
buyer has sole signature. His account thi 
cwn operate under the adopted Li 
American. nationality. He 
choice of establishing a Lieden 
Anstalt. He then sits on his bars until 
the metal reaches 570 to S100 an ounce. 
h is immaterial whether the bars were 
purchased via Panama or Geneva. in 
London or in Zurich and, as noted. no 
cs whatsoever can. be levied on the 
ribbean company or the Liechtenstein 
Anstalt. Such holdings will remain im- 
mune to virtually any fiscil menace. 

The careful gambler is perhaps young- 
er than, and usually not as wealthy as, the 
international buyer. The careful gambler 
probably has no more than $100,000. He 
wants to mike his pape 
Гав а 


dollars go as 
possible, Therefore, he buys gold 
on margin. His operations are based on 
the same technique as those of the inter- 
national buyer—via a Latin-American 
base, a Liechtenstein Anstalt or а num- 
bered account. However, only about 95 
or 30 percent of his purchase is in 
cash. The unpaid balance is financed by, 
or borrowed from, the bank or the bul- 
lion dealer—at a cost of nine to nine 
and a half percent per year, This enables 
the buyer to acquire three or four times 
the amount of gold that he could. pu 
chase outright. Except for the interest 
payments, there are no real risks 
volved iu this type of transaction. Should 
there be no rise in the gold price for 
about three years, the gambler will have 
lost his original cash payment; it will 
have been gobbled up by the interest 
charges. And since the transaction. can- 
not be considered legal in this county, 
t be able to take а тах loss, 
But should the price of gold double 
within a year, he will make a profit of 
bout 400 percent. His only worry the 
would be how to get the profits back 
imo the U. S. 

The resourceful operator gambles with 

er amounts 


he will n 


d with various pre- 
cious metals. He tries to borrow as much 
as he can, either in the United States or 
abroad. His system is based on leverage, 
He owns open accounts, as well as num- 
bered ones, and often ope 
account"— bought or re 
cign national who, in tuni 
single si те over iù He 
Cemral American. com 
тепмей Anslalts: and, 

of consider assets, 


gives him 
may use 
or Liedh- 
s he is a man 
worth generally 
a a few million dollars, 


ble 
much more th 


he is aho accustomed to taking large 
risks. His foreign last will and testament 
is on file in а Swiss law office, in order to 
avoid any complications sesulting from 
his demise. The operational details of his 
transicions cin be summed up in the 
worl cation. The technique works 
as follows: In October 1967, when he 
could still acquire gold (at 535 per ounce) 
with only a ten percent deposit. he might 
have purchased ten 100 описе bars ош 
nd used these as o buy 


ore. 

At the end of 1968, just M months 
later, the price of gold liad risen to 542 
per ounce, so the net profit after imerest 
would have been 5177.023 on ап inves 
ment of $141,400. If he holds his gold 
umil Ocober 1969 and the price rises to 
570 per ounce, his holding will be worth 
53,048,640! 

This escal method is popular 
h experienced. speculators. who can 
two or three years of interest. pay- 
ms without losing their cool. 
the gold price in the spr 
over 515 an ounce, the escalators, as they 
are called, were already sailing [ast befor 
the wind. 

An even more refined transaction 
the platinum-gold deal. The acquisi 
of platinum is legal in America 
therefore, its purchase can serve as an 
excellent mask for illegal gold buying. 
People who acquired pi 
in August 1065 
ounce, could have shipped the bars to 
London or to Switzerland. This plati- 
1 used as collat- 
the acquisition of gold, which at 
that time still soll at 535.25 an ounce. 
Ten Bounce bins of platinum, valued 
at $82,500, could have been used as col- 
date for about 11,000 ounces (35 400- 
ounce bars) of gold, worth 5193,500. By 
January 1909, the value of platinum had 
risen to about $270 per ounce. Gold, at 
this same time, found cager buyers at 512. 
The gross profit on such a transaction, 
sed on a down payment of 582,500, 
would be 5117,00 about 78 percent in 
a period of 42 months. И the position 
were not liquidated, there is the possibil- 
ity of more appreciation in 1969, though 
the price of platinum has since declined 
sharply. 

To describe all the other techniques 
used as alibis to circumvent currency 
Jaws would fill volumes. In the United 
States, ay in at least 122 other monetary 
reas, all legislation has Беси insuthe 
to stop the man or the corporation who 
distrusts. currency and. seeks shelter in 
Id. One can compare anti-gold legista- 


ion 


tion with the irony of the Prohibirion 
kw hat dominated America bewe 
1919 and 1933. Both ol these laws, 


popular with the public, led to gi 
black markets and ridiculed rhe legislators 
who conceived them. 
that gold regul: 
by any government, n 


The bitter lesson— 


ions ot be enforced 


t cwn by the 


seaet police in the Communist countries 
—will not be learned in Washington 


And yet there is a way to cope with the 
, 1 

problem. 
Let us suppose the United States wam- 


ed to get back all the gold that has left 
Fort Knox and the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York. Such a vol 


шпагу return of ten to twelve billion 
Mars im gold could be staged in less 
m a year, П would not be the result 


of coercion or menacing jail sentences. И 
would have to be on a purely heewill 
basis—people bringing their gold back 
voluntarily. And it would culminate in 
the supreme glory of the pre: 
«терії paper currency of America. The 
tedmique needed to gain the renim of 
Hight capital and gold is not new. It was 
invented some 18 years ago by Antoine 
Pinay, the owner of a tannery in south 
eastern France, who was French 
ter of finance in 1951. Within a short 
period of time, it recouped a substantial 
portion of French flight capital that h: 
been resting in Switzerland. 

In the U.S., the idea could work in 
the following manner. The U. S, Treas 
wry would Hoat а two-and-ehall-pereent, 
150-billiondollar loan for 25 years—in 
the form of bearer certificates in S1000, 
$5000 and 510,000 denominations, free 
of all present and future. income сахех 
ind inheritance duties. The principal and 
interest would be linked to the official cost 
m index of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. No questions would be 
sked at the purchase or sale or redemp- 
tion of these debt certificates. To make it 
n even bigger success, all prese 
state and municipal bonds w 
excha 


mily de 


min 


be granted to all U.S. residents and 
citizens who, in the past, have committed 
the erime of owning gold. 

Everyone from the oil princes of the 
Middle East to the k pins of the 
American: underworld their 
gold to purchase these inflation proof 
U.S. publicdebt certificates. Even Russian 
or Chinese politicians with numbered ic- 
counts in Switzerland would become eager 
owners of these 


would sell 


ipitalistic vehicles. The 
American balance of payments, instead ol 
needing constant bookkeeping embellish 
ment, would grow to gigantic opulence 
And within a short time, these bonds 
could not only replace gold to some degree 
but become the internati 
reny that has been eagerly sought tor so 
long. IE this new type ol money—or 
something simikir—is not Genel, gold 
hoarders will continue to be viciorious and 
omnii gold lesislarion will eventually suller 
the same neglect as the Prohibition kaw. HE 
S type of money iy асмо, we will 
enter а new ета of responsible Govern 
ment financial policies, and the paper 
dollar w old. 


nal reserve с 


J once again be good as 


GRAND GUIGNOL (continued from page 101) intention” and “beauty of realization” to 


describe works that stun the soul with 
on the street, no good American pictures anymore. boredom. Secretly, everybody longs to see 
a ditch doing Later the critic says, over lunch, "All the a Doris Day movie. 


young boy after апо 
and wl Tast seen is 


guess what while another boy waits his good American novelists are dead.” At a DM NE. 

turn ten feet away. festival, everyone is entitled to his own The weather is bad, the sky overcast, 
"The maid, to return to her, leaves her opinion. the sea troubled. Only the critic for 

post at the foot of the wall and lies The critics do not speak highly of one Variety manages to remain tanned. He 


bout a festival at Cannes at 


int lot and has her mother nother, either. One of them repeats reminisces 
bury her alive, while a pool of tears two with relish а description of Kenneth which I met him some yes ago. “Th 
feet across forms in the mud next to her Tynan as a no-longer-quite-boyish English my worst festival.” he says. He is not 
left eye. writer who is always riding each new king of the quality of the films. A 

"The father, a big industr t who has wave the arts and in politics like an dog had bitten him in Parîs and he was 
been ill earlier in the film— illness indefatigable surfer. "Rip van Within” taki s of rabies shots and w 
brought on by ag his advances re- Gore Vidal is said to have dubbed him. not allowed to drink. I sympathize with 
jected by his wife the marital bed— The laughter at the table is hearty and him. He is a friend, but no dog can be 
has been cured by the young visitor in a ungenerous. He who s by the all bad who picks a critic to bite out of 
aple treatment that consisted of taking sword. . .. all the population of Paris. 
the industriglist’s bare fect and putting The critics suffer from the Emperor's People say that this is the last festi 
them up on the young man's shoulders, New Clothes syndrome. Most of the films for Venice. Other people say that is wh 
one on each side of the young man's Chosen are tortured allegories. as obscure they say every уса 
ent that must be new in as the directors can manage to make An oldtime American movie-theater 
nee, But after the young v them. То an innocent eye, many of them owner says that he used to be able to sec 
tor has gone, the industrialist gives his are devoid of any meaning. but the crit- a movie in a projection room and come 
factory to his workers and then goes to ics we sh words like “nobility of out knowing within five percent what it 
the М lroad station, where he 
takes s the last item 
dropping down being а pair of canary- 
yellow underpants. After that, we see the 
industrialist. running naked, screaming, 1 
over what looks like the steaming side of | 
a volcano, He doesn’t have a bad figure il 

i 


down in a va 


for an industrialist 

Later discussions are enlightening. We ES O | 
are told that the young visitor was God | | 
or the agent of God and that the bow 
geois family, corrupted by its mate 
values, could not stand the touch of 
God's love and suflered accordingly. 
Only the servant was ennobled by it, not 
being bourgeoise. 

Teorema wins the Catholic award for 
the festival. An eyebrow is raised here 
nd there. 
‘An American tor, gaml: 
the pictures winning thc mà 
buys it for America. Our simpler notion 
of religion in our young country may 
make for a misunderstanding now and 
then when Tcorema is shown at your 
local theater. 


While all this is going on, Jean Renoi 
whose films are being shown retro 
spective tribute to him, sits in the lobby, 
looking like an old Burgundiam wine 
grower, amd speaks gently into tape ri 
corders. His works make most of the films 
we see cach day seem like crude scratches 
on schoolyard walls by mentally disturbed 
children. There is a rumor curent 0 
Mr. Chiarini wrote somewhere in 1938, 
of Renoir's masterpiece, Grand Hlnsion, 
that it was Jewish Communist propagan 
a. But nobody can get hold of the maga 
or newspaper in which this judg 
from the Mussolini period was published 
Everybody is prepared to believe the 
worst of poor Mr. Chiarini this year. It 
is rumored that he is going to resign. 

Mr. Chiarini is also reported to ha 


“Dream all the impossible dreams you wish, but 
said to an American critic that there are fight fewer unbeatable foes. 167 
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would gos. world-wide. Now he can 
only shrug. He also says his theaters have 
а bigger profit in the past year 
than in the past 15 years. He is puzzled 
but, understandably, not unhappy, and 
leaves before the end of the festival. 

Walking back to the hotel after a 
showing one night, my wife and T are 
d down at a street comer by a 
crashes, 
a dra 
matic айап imitition of death on his 
hack in the guner. He gets up when 
he sees that we get up unbloodicd. He 
smiles placatingly. He w; oing five 
miles an hour and the street was brightly 
lit. He smells like a winery. Two police- 
men on the comer look on placidly, A 
crowd gathers immediately and a man in 
shirt sleeves tries to push us on our way, 
saying, “Signore, signora, you are nol 
harmed.” He brushes my jacket, glancing 
uneasily at the two policemen. who take 
1 reluctant step closer to the action. 
“Return to vour home,” the man in the 
shirt sleeves says. “It is nothing.” 

“He is an ” my wife says 


shown 


ag at the motorcydist. who 
ving and smiling, his back 
to the policemen, She repeats m 
ian, stuttering a litle. Whe 
gi y, she tends to forget forci 
and that makes her angrier. 

"No, he is not an imbecile 
in shirt sleeves says “H 
druni 

The motorcyclist smiles more widely at 
this accolade. The centire crowd now 
urges us to return home. The policemen 
take a half step closer. I prevail upon my 
wife to abandon her American ideas of 
justice. of crime and suitable punish- 
ment, and go back to the hotel with me, 
We are in Haly. chat flexible country. 

We break loose from the crowd and 
the policemen turn happily away. We go 
into the night dub of the hotel, where a 
young American actor is dancing with a 
тай blonde critic from Munich, dressed 
like a bullfighter. She is cool and hand- 
some and she docs a lot more than just 
keep time. If more aitis looked and 
moved like that, they would be more 
welcome in polite society. 


loudly, gestur 


she 
tongues 


the man 
merely 


“L guess I steal to indulge a childish fantasy that 


people ave giving me presents. Ne 


can | as 


you 


something? Why do you fellows hit people on the head?” 


Another actor is reported to have 
scratched at the door of three different 
ladies in the couse of the same night. 
‘The ladies get together the nest. morn- 
g and compare notes, bur they were 
пог watching the clock and they can't 
establish in what order the acior made 
his rounds. Tact forbids asking the actor 
which у. of the three doors opened 

At two o'clock in the morning in the 

bar. a 100-pound girl, standing five feet 
nd по inches tall, slaps a well known 
television commentator. Belore the com 
mentor can answer in kind, he is сат 
ried out, his feet off the carpet, by a 
platoon of young men. like a cluracier 
1 a cartoon. The commentator is report 
ed to have told the Indy that she was not 
an honest woman. The next day, the story 
has taken a political cast and people are 
saying it was a director who slapped the 
nator for artistic reasons. 

A Yugoslav picture is withdrawn be 
Cause it has not been allotted an evenin 
showing. National pride is ollended by 
daylight 

A Spanish picture, featuri 
Bardot. BB's sister, sinks without a trace, 
The "English" press handout that dc- 
scribes the siory of the film gives some 
hint of the reason for its fate, "A cloud 
of fire felt down to Sodome and Go- 
more and razed everything. Only two 
men and а woman and а gun were left, 
The men fought together and the wom- 
п looked down at them and felt bored. 
One day, she opened a cabinet and. saw 
that it was full of women’s dresses. And 
the woman grisped the gun. The fire felt 
down again to Sodome and Gomorre and 
ended with all that still remain 

The judgment on Miss Bardot is that 
she is perhaps prettier than her sister. 
She bears up under the comparison with 
shy grace. When asked why she did the 
Spanish picture, she replics that she did 
it because her husband had hepatitis. 
He was stuck in a hospital in Spain and 
she wanted to be near him. Actors have 
en roles for worse reasons. 

Masimilian Schell comes to town with 
a German version of Кайа The Castle, 
in which he stars and which he has pro- 
duced, rashly using his own money. It isa 
worthy ellort: but Kafka, that poet of the 
action that never takes. place, of doors 
that never quite open, is a problem for 
the cann The reviews are bad and Mr. 
Schell has dinner in his room. He and the 
people in his entourage tell one another 
that tlie German critic who gave him the 
worst review has one glass eye. An Amer- 
butor buys the film for the 
es and da and predicts 
he wil make a fortune with 

А gentleman whose business is selling 
German films to. Russia and Russian 
films to Germany bemoans the fact that 
since the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
trade has fallen to zero. 

А statuesque Parisienne, d 


чі 


ly dressed, 


у 
ent. What has happened? Nobody has 


given пу. D haven't seen a single 
good dress.” 
A young woman whose face seems 


vaguely familiar wanders alone amon 
the drinkers, the argucrs, the interview- 
ers and the interviewees. Nobody seems to 
speak to her. A slight smile plays about 
her lips. Then you remember. It is the 
young gil who smiles at Mastroi 
across the rush of water on the beach a 
the end of La Dolce Vita, that unforget 
table smile that represented. youth 


lile and innocence for a generation of 
moviegoers. Is it possible that one lovely 


smile was a whole саге 

At the Biennale, the international ex- 
position of art, which also had its trou- 
bles with demonstrators when it was 
opened, three bars of aluminum, joined 
and lying on the floor, represent the 
creative urge of a Spanish artist. А few 
minutes away on foot are the church 
lis covered by Tintoretto and Titian. 
When the painting of the Assumption by 
Titian was unveiled behind che altar of 
the church of Sta. Maria Gloriosa dei 
what were the demonstrations like? 
Is there any record that Titian made а 


speech announcing that he did not wish 
his picture to be shown? 
“Que c'est triste, Venise,” the sad voice 


sings to the Adriatic. “Au lemps des 
amours mortes, | Que c'est triste, Venise, | 
Quand on ne saime plus, | Les musées, les 
eelises ouvrent en vain leurs portes, | Inu- 
tiles beaulés devint. les yeux décus." 


A French movie based on a book by 
Boris Vian is shown. Vian, who was 
azz musician, was a culture hero i 
ermain des Prés in the 1950s. He wrote 
Look about the United States called 7 
Will Spit on Your Graves, although he 
had not visited America. He died young 
d now is the object of a culi. An 
American who lives in Paris says, alter 


seeing the new film, n is not for 
me. He is a figure in somebody else's 
nostalgia." 

Other Americans make their appe: 


ance. There is 
who has won 
subject festiva 


а lady from California 
an the short- 
that precedes the big one, 
the painter Sou- 
tine that she made with $40,000 of her 
own money. In it we are treated to the 
kosher slitting of æ chicken's throat by 
the ritual knife and 1 
ughterhouses, where Soutine drew his 
wer. for 


for a documer 


d scenes in 


subject m paintings of bloody 


carcasses of beef with thi urbing 
echoes of the Crucifixion. Fittingly, the 
film ends with the depiction of an opera- 


tion for a bles 
proved fatal to the ра 


„ап 


alady that 
ter. The lady does 
not know how to make use of her prize 


and 
in vai 
Ý 


idly asks for the names of people 
ious countries who might be pre- 
iled upon to distribute the picture. 

Another American lady, Mrs. Helen 
Silverstein, who 
Paulette Goddard 
есй 
under the head 
wile,” bustles 
see one of the more bizin 


bed w 


y in her passport 
g, "Occupation: Housc- 
ound geuing people to 
е films of the 


festival. Me and My Brother, which she 
has worked on for three and a hall years 


with the brilliant director and photogra- 
pher Robert Frank. An attempt at syn- 
opsis is hopeless. One of the things i 

about is а young man who is a speechless 
catatonic schizophrenic who is being tak- 
en care of by his brother, a homosexual 
friend of Allen Ginsberg. The speechless 
schizophrenic in real Tile is actually a 
speechless schizophrenic: the brother is 
real and is really the friend of Allen 
Ginsberg. The brother during the course 
of the filming of the picture became 
hooked on speed and the results of 
the drug ave terrilyingly apparent in his 
sping, fierce, resentful speech. The film 
begins hideously with the lovemaking of 
the brother and another homosexual he- 
fore the Kinseylike cami 
studying all Kinds of sexual be 
The schizophrenic is present, too. but 
Fuses to comment, Later, we have Gins- 
berg and his friend giving a poetry read- 
jg in Kansas before 6000 people, to the 
accompaniment of a small Indian musi- 
cal instrument, Ginsberg and the two 


brothers stride across the plains of Kan 


sas and play the instrument and recite 
poetry to the empty prairie. Am actor 
takes over the role of the schizophrenic, 


by the two men together. Psych 
German dentist, a Negro. photog 
voluble 


wrists, а 
apher, 


played. out, 
art interdha y 
schizophrenic adu ks He sys 
nothing of importance, but it is 
sible not 10 be moved. The whole thing 
a dazzling incoherent tour ol what 
might be called East Village cultur 

Tt should be put in a time capsule to 
demonstrate 10 future generations what 
it was like Downtown in the e 1960s. 
What will happen to it when it is put 
nto a theater is another matter 
Mrs. Silverstein says the picture cost 
$75,000 to make. She hardly knows where 
the money came from, From her ow 
pocket, from the director, from friends. 
from people who saw bits of the film and 
had faith. She herself brought the picture 
to Venice under her arm, arriving in Italy 
with nor enough money, no Itali. 
in pain from a blood dot in her leg. In 
time when faith is unfashionable, only 
the making of films scems to inspire 
people with the same dedication that 
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moved the infants of Europe toward Con 
tinople on the Children's Crusade. 
Mis, Silverstein’s husband. caught help: 
lessly in the fire of his wile's determin 
tion, is on hand, He works lor The New 


York Times and is on his summer hol 
day and is in Venice with their ten-year 
old daughter, While Mis. Silverste 


ranges the Lido, plumping for her film, 
the husband minds the child and searches 
for someone to play tennis with. The litle 
girl is precocious. She has probably seen 
the film, 

The film wins 
steins rent a 
hill towns. 

Part of the team that 
saver film Faces a 
leading actors, with a wild mustache, 
is dressed їп Levis The cutter and 
coproducer is an ex-ballplayer who found 
out in triple-A ball that wh ched, 
he was hit, and that when he was pitched 
to, he did not hit. Their first cut wa 
hours long and their final film is still too 
long: but it is done with painful hones 
ty, telling the story of a failing mariage 
with meticulously realistic acting that 
Stanislavsky would have approved of 
There is a refreshing absence of symbols 
and we are treated to а touchingly old- 
fashioned note. The morning after spend- 
ing the night with a the hero 
admits he enjoyed it. The whore says she 
doesn't have a heat of gold. But she 
does have a heart of gold. Even Cassavetes 
n't escape all the traps. 


o prizes. The Silver- 
and go south to tour the 


le John € 
rives. One of the 


The days wear on. the pictures succeed 
one another—Czech, Senegalese, Italian, 
Spanish, Duich. You begin to have the 
feeling that half the world is conspiring 
against your eyesight. ‘The pictures have 
one thing in common: There isn't a 
laugh im any of them, In the Dutch 
picture, the actors have been allowed by 
the director to make up their own dis 
log, in English as well as im. Dutch. The 
value of a writer, any writer, is suddenly 
made clear. The heroine of the picture is 
pert Tittle Паг nl. We sec her 
naked: but, surprisingly. maki 
love to the actor who plays her husband 
inv the film. 

The contesters of the festival sit daily 
and make long speeches 10 опе another 
and produce announcements complain 
ing that the direction of the festival is 

werering with the journalists in thei 


reporting of the Mostra. The direction 
sponds with its own announcement: 
This appears so ridiculous that there 


should not be any necessity for a denial, 
but since we are in a climate in which 
we are trying to credit even the most 
bsurd ideas..." ete. 

A young French journalist who ha 
been involved in the protest against the 
festival is called back to Paris. He strides 
down the dock from which the launches 
leave for Venice, Followed by iwo collab 
ators who ате remaining behind. He is 


with а bold, disdainful look 
«с. When Пе gets into the boat, 
he does not use the rubherprotected 
steps but dimbs directly over the pol- 
ished-mahogany. thwarts. as the boatman 
winces. He gives final instructions about 
press release to the two young me 
who have come to see him oll, and then, 
the line is cast oll. he gives the Com 
munist clenchedHfist salute and says, "Sa 
lut, сатрайстох, Et merle à. Chiarini: 

Standing heroically in the stern of the 
smart launch, he churns down the canal 
Simón Bolivar in a corduroy jacket. хау 
ing farewell to lav hotel. You 
hegin to have a allection. for 
Mr. Chiarini, if only because of the style 
of his enemies. 

The day of the ам 
upon us. By afternoon, everybody knows 
who will ger what that evening. ‘The 
nonwinners are, for the most part, pack- 

ir bags. The young American ac 
т with the wild mustache from Faces 
comes excitedly out of the hotel, He is 
wearing a tie and a yellow jacket. his 
robes of celebration. EXuberantly, he am- 
nounces that he has won the prize for 
the best actor. 1 shake his hand. not 
knowing what else 10 do. The critic hom 
akes the hard 


ding of prizes is 


Variety swallows and ther 
line. He tells the young man he is mis- 
taken, it is the other actor in the film, 
who is not present in Venice. who has 
won the prize. 

The young man with the mustache 
goes up to his room. Later on. at the 
ceremony, he courageously marches up to 


the platform to accept his colleague's 
Golden Lion. Suffering is the lot of the 
artist, in all ages. 

‘The actual distribution of prizes at 
night, aside from being an anticlimay, is 
spoiled, as are most ceremonies. these 
days, by the clusters of photographers, 
who bean а huge light into the audi 


ences eyes and who barely leave room 
on the stage for the participants in the 
rites. It is impossible nor to feel th 
photographers are no longer there to 
record events, but to be the event. 
The German film about the c 
Artists at the Top of the Bi 
Perplexed. seis the prize for 
picture. The director, a pleasant, modest, 
smiling. youngish man, is applauded 
mildly as he receives the Golden Lion. 
There is a consoling thought, At least he 


is a writer, He has published 4 book. 
There is no prize for screenplays in 
Venice. Wr dered 100 ney 


10 be discussed 


gible an 
jn Venice. 


complishime: 


rb who plays the servant irl 
in Teorema is awarded the 
st actress but. loyal to her 
director. does not go up to claim it. The 
producer of the picture stolidly accepts it 
for her. Loyalty is meaningless if one 


does not have to pay ai price for it. 
No prie is oflered to the. audies 
although they have been subjected to 1 


4d well have induced com 
bat fatigue in lesser spirits. They have 
been exposed to burnings at the stake, a 
dissection, civil war, children and bride 
1. men making love with 
a with women, drug addic- 
tion, suicide, dementia, schizophrenia 
modern poetry. bonzes immolatins them 
sews, policemen clubbing students, the 
breakup of prostitution, thefts, 
threats warfare in the United 
States by black: nationalists, nymphom: 
sell-betray ginous s 
by hand-held cameras over heaving naked 
lesh, wounds, both of the Mesh and of the 
spirit, of all kinds. And vet they sit there, 
under the hard eyes of dozens of detec 
tives in the handsome hall. in the glare 
of the photographers’ lights, and ap 
plaud politely out of the waste of their 
lost illusions. А communal Purple Heart 
at the very least. 

An American documentary, Monterey 
Pop. is shown, to end the festival on à 
ala note. In it, a hippie girl olfers a 
lower to а California policeman, his 
pistol on his hip. Nobody offers flowers 
lo the policemen outside the lestival 
hall, although they wear. pistols, 100. 

Phere is a big party in the ballroom at 
the Excelsior Palace to finish things oll. 
А lady who knows whispers that there is 
food for only 700 and there are ov 
1000 people present. In the socialistic 
spirit of the айай, 1 reuse to eat. To 
cach according, to his need 

Y Лам drink at the hotel bar. It is like 
the night before docking on an ocean 
liner. Everybody promises to look every 
body up. Suddenly. people realize that 
they have enjoyed themselves. 

Charley Beal, the pianist 
gs in the hoarse, pleas 


те 


моор 


п the bar, 
accents ol 


Harlem. “I love Paris in the springtime. 
pur in five years in Paris at the 
no in the Calavados, opposite the Ho- 


V, but he prefers Italy. He can 
never live їп Harlem again, he says. 

The next morning, there are two cars 
with Czechoslovakian license plates. on 
ry 10 the mainland. There is 
1 with pink bows tied 


the car I 
preuy Grech gi 


around blonde pigtails. She is wearing 
white jean shorts, briel and tight around. 
an adorable behind. A leather patch, 
with the word axak branded on it 


is sewn on next 10 а back pocket. 1 ask 
her im English if she is going back 10 
Prague, She asks il 1 can speak French. 
sk her the question in French. She 
les apologetically. “Rome,” she says 
t the bar of the ferry says, 
the Grand Canal, past 
“This is the List year. 
ne next year,” 
e. D send а lener 
ger of the hotel 
por for 


Someone 


ay we sail down 
the Doges’ Palace 
‘There won't be 
When D get hon 
thanks ло the 
ask him to save a 
year’s Mosna Internazionale D'Arte Cine 


matografua. 


me for next 


“Dear Playboy Advisor... 7" 
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CUSTER DIED FOR YOUR SINS 


ing and talking 
it has come 
that believes 


who have grown up res 
10 anthropologists. Rather 
from the older generation 


» uibalism—and that the youngsters 
mistakenly insist bas been brainwashed 
by Government schools. 

Became other groups have been 

1 generations, 
Indians have come to believe that, 
through education, а new generation of 
leaders will arise to solve the pressing 


contemporary problems. Tribal leaders 
have been taught to accept this thesis by 
th ity in its annual 
invasion of the reservations, Bureau of 
Indian. Affairs educators harp continu- 
ously on this theme, Wherever authority 
ises its head in Indian country, this 
thesis is irs message. ‘The facts prove the 
opposite, however. Relatively untouched 
pthropologists, educators and schol- 
ars are the Apache tribes of the South- 
west. The Mescalero, San Carlos, White 
Mountain and Jicwilli Apaches have 
very few young people in college, com 
h other tribes, They have even 


scholarly commu 


by 


pared w 


“Oh, Wilfred, it was ghastly—for 


(continued from page 132) 


fewer people in the annual workshop 
orgy during the summers. If ever there 
was a distinction between folk and urban. 
s characterizes it. 


this group of Ind 

‘The Apaches see themselves, however, 
as neither folk nor urban but tribal, 
There is Tittle sense of a lost identity 
Apaches could not care less about the 
anthropological dilemmas that worry 
other tribes 
work on masive plans 
wt that they themselves 
identity. is assumed 
by these reservation people. Freedom to 
choose from a wide variety of paths of 
progress is a ch stic of the Apaches: 
they don't w t type of In 
di y cannot be 
egofed by abstract theories and, hence, 
unwinedly manipulated. 

With many young people from other 
tribes, the situation is quite different. 
Some g Indians auend workshops 
over and ov Folk theories pro 


Instcad, they continue to 
lor 


develop- 
e created. 


not defined, 


ice 


y about wh 


ism is real. Above all, th 


you 


become opportu 
bility. M, by defin 


ties to escape respo 
the Indian is 


nty 


minutes, this creature on the telephone related. 


the most obscene, disgusting things... . 


hopelessly caught between two cultures, 
why struggle? Why not. blame all one's 
lack of success on this tremendous. gulf 
berween two opposing cultures? 
Shops have become, therefore, м 
retreats for nomthoughe r 


gis. Only those anthropologists who ap- 
pear to boost Indian ego and expound 


theories dear to the hearts of workshop 
Indians are invited to teach at work 
shops. They become hi recordings 


of social confusion and are played and 
replayed each summer. 10 the delight of 
a people who refuse to move on 
1 world. 
"he workshop mho as a unique 
cercare, partially se а ра 
tially supported by the refusal of Indian 
young people to consider their problems 
in their own context. The normal process 
of maturing bas been confused with cul 
tural difference, So maturation js cast 
ide im favor of cult recitation of great 
ahs that appear to explain the imma- 
rity of voung peopl 
While the anthro is thus, in a sense, 
the victim of the Indians, he should, 
nevertheless, recognize the role he has 
been asked to play and refuse to play 
it, Instead, the temptation to appear tele 
vant to a generation of you ns 
has clouded his sense of proportion. 
Workshop anthros often ask Indians of 
tender age to give their authoritative an- 
swers to problems that an entire g 
ining to 


D 


tion of Indians is just now be 
solve. Where the answer to reserv 
health problems may be adequate hous- 
ing in arcas where there has never been 
adequate housing, young Indians are 
in their thinking processes to con- 
ie doctrines on the nature of 
society 


d 

preposterous that a teenaged 
эша become an instant author 
ity, equal in status to the Ph.D. mterro: 
gating him. Yet the very human desire is 
то play that game every summer, for the 


status acquired in the game is heady. 
And since answers cin be given only in 
the vocabulary created by the Ph.D.. the 


entire leadership-raining process 
nalizes itself and has no outlet beyond 
the immediate group. Real problems, 
superimposed on the ordinary problems 
of maturing, thus become insoluble bur 
deus that Gush people of great leader 
ship potent 

Let us take some specific examples. 
One workshop discussed the thesis that 
Indians were in a terrible crisis. They 
were, in the words of friendly anthro 
guides, "between. two worlds” People 
between two worlds, the students were 
told, "drank." For the anthropologists, it 
was а valid explanation of drinking on 
the reservation. For the young Indians, it 
authoritative definition of their 
as. R Indians, they began 
10 think, drank; and their task was to 


was 


role as Indi; 


become real Indians, for only in that way 
could they recreate the glories of the 
рам. So they drank, I've lost some good 
friends who drank too much. 

Abstract theories create abstract ac- 
Lumping together the variety of 


principle at work that is destroying Indi- 
an people may be intellect 
ing, but it does not chan; 
By concentrating on great abstractions, 
anthropologists have unintentionally re- 
moved many young Indians from the 
world of real problems to the lands of 
make-believe, 

As an example of a real problem, the 
Pyramid Lake Paiutes and the Gila River 
Pima and Maricopa are poor because they 
ically cheated ош of 
т rights, and on desert reser 
ns. water is the single most important 
tor in lile. No matter how many worlds 
Indians straddle, the Plains Indians have 
n inadequate land base that continues 
to shrink because of land sales. Strad- 
dling worlds is irrelevant to straddling 
small pieces of land and trying to earn a 
living. 

Along the Missouri River, the Siou 
used to lic in comparative peice and 
harmony. Although land allotments were 
small. families were able to achieve 
r standard of living through a com- 
ion of gardening and livestock. rais- 
1 supplemental work, Liule cash 
income was required, becuse the basic 
necessities of food, shelter ind com- 
munity life were provided. After World 
War Two, anthropolo сло call. 
They were horrified that the Indians 
didn't carry on their old customs, such as 
dancing, [casts and giveaways. In fact, the 
people did keep up a substantial number 
of customs, but they had been transposed 
into church gatherings, participation in 
the coumy fairs and tribal celebrations, 
particularly fairs and rodeos. The people 
did Indian dances. But they didn't do 
them all the time. 


have been systema 
their w 


sc 


ty figure who bemo: 
i whenever he visited the 
ihe Sioux were not out 


reservations, 
dancing in the manner of their 


Today, the s 
one great orgy 


ners are taken up with 
v of dancing and celebrat- 
ing, as each small community of Indians 
sponsors a weekend powwow [or the 
people in the surrounding communities. 
Gone are the little gardens that used to 
provide fresh vegetables in the summer 
amd canned. goods in the winter. Gone 
re the chickens that provided eggs and 
Sunday dinners. In the winter, the situ; 
tion becomes criti families who 
spent the summ s. While the 
poverty programs have done much io 
counter 


at the condition was artificial 
rt to finish. The people were 


innocently led astray, and even the an- 
thropologists did not realize what had 
happened. 

One example: The Oglala Sioux are 
perhaps the most well known of the 
Sioux bands Among their past leaders 
were Red Cloud, the only Indian who 
ever defeated the United States in a war, 
md Crazy Horse, most revered of the 
ix war chiefs. The Oglala were, and 
perhaps still are, the meanest group of 
Indians ever assembled. They would 
ake after a cavalry Woop just to see 
if their bowstrings were taut enough. 
When they had settled on the reserv: 
tion, the Oglila made a fairly smooth 
transition to the new life. They had 
good herds of cattle, they settled along 
the numerous creeks that cross the reser- 
vation and they «темей a very 
community spirit. The Episcopa 
the Roman Catholics had the mi: 
Tranchise the reservation and the 
tribe was pretty evenly split between thi 
two, In the Episcopal Church, at least, 
the congregations were fairly sclf-govern- 
ing and stable. 

But over 
have had 
population has 


on 


rs, the Oglala Sioux 
of problems. Their 
own Faster than their 


necans of support, The Government al- 
owed white farmers to come into the 
astern part of the reservation and create 


a county. with the best farmlands owned 
or operated by whites. The reservation 
was alloucd—taken out of the collective 


nds of the tribe and parceled out to 
d when ownership beca 
100 complicated, control of the land pasel 
out of Indian hands. The Government 
displaced a number of families during 
World War Two by taking a part of the 
reservation for use as а bombi 
to train crews for combat. Only last y 
was this land returned to tribal 
individual use. 

The tribe became a favorite subject 
lor anthropological sudy quite early. 
because of its romantic past. Theories 
arose attempting to explain the 
lack of progress of the Oglala Siow 
true issuc—white conval of the reserva- 
tion—was overlooked completely. Instead, 
every conceivable intangible cultui 
tinction was used to explain the lack of 
economic, social and educ 
ress of a people who were, to all 
and purposes, absentee landlords because 
of the Government policy of | 
their lands to whites. 

One study advanced 
proposition that 1 


5 


n 
nd 


the startlin, 


Indians without cattle. Cattle Indians, it 
seems, had more capital and income than 
did noncattle Indians. Surprise! The 
study had innumerable charts and gra 
that di 
the doubt of a reasonably prudent п 
Studies of this type were common but un- 
exciting. They lacked that cert: 
insight so beloved by anthropologists. 
Then one day a famous anthropologist 


“But at least you're not alon 


; Mr. Allison. 


Out there, there must be thousands of executives who 
have secretaries who won't come across." 
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advanced the theory, probably valid at the 
time and in the manner in whi iem he ; a 
vanced it, that the Oglala were " 
without weapons.” 

The chase was on. Before the ink had 
dried on the scholarly journals, anthro- 
pologists from every library stack in the 
nation converged on the Oglala 
st this new theory. Outfit 
pological expeditions became the 
one industry of the small off-reserv 
Nebraska towns south of Pine Ridge, 
Surely. supplying the Third Crusade to 


the Holy Land was a minor feat com- 
wed with the ping the 
anthropologists 


able difference berwcen 


ioux and the lolks at Bar 
bor was attributed to the quaint war- 
a Sioux. From 


lack of roads to unshined shoes, Sioux 
problems were genera 
discovered, by the тейи 
man to recognize the gr 
Oglala t0 go to war 

Oglala to become a small. businessman, 
when he was only waiting for that wagon 
train to come around the bend? ‘The 
very real and human problems of the 
reservation were considered t0 be merely 
by-products of the failure of a wa 
people to become domesticated. 
fairly respectable thesis of past exploits 
‚ perhaps romanticized for morale 
S, became a spiritual force all its 


ed, so the antliros 
I of the white 
desire of the 
Why expect 


in wa 
purpo: 


own. Some India 
manncr 


which c justly 
ed d ed ч 
on train be run. through the reser 
cach morning at nine o'clock a 


for 


reservation people paid а 
wage for attacking it, 
By outlining this problem, I am not 


Sioux. I lived on that reser- 
18 years and know many of 
s from which it suffers. How, 


deriding il 
vation for 
the prabl 


ask, can the Oglala Sioux make any 
headway in education when their lack of 


education is ascribed to a desire to go to 
war? Would not, perhaps, an incredibly 
low percapita income, virtually nouexis- 
cnt housing, extremely inadequate. roads 
nd domination by white farmers and 
nchers make some difference? I the 
little Sioux boy or girl had no breakf 
had to walk miles to а small school ar 
had no decent clothes nor place 10 study 
in a one-room log cabin, should the level 
of cducuion be comparable with that of 
Scarsdale High? 

What use would roads, houses, schools, 
icome be to a people 
j, everyone expected, would soon de- 
part on the warpath? | woukl submit 
that a great deal of the lack of progress 
t Pine Ridge is occasioned by people 
e helpis Oglala 
when they insist on secius, in the life of 
the people of that reservation, only those 
things they want to see. Real problems 
amd real people become invisible before 
the great romantic and nonsensical 


м, 


ses and 


notion that the $ 
of Crazy Horse 


joux yearn for the days 
nd Red Cloud and will 
do nothing until those days return, 

The question of the Oglala Sioux is 
one that plagues every Indian tribe in 
the nation, if it will closely examine 
itself. Tribes have been defined: ihe def- 
tion has been completely explored; 
test scores have been advanced promot- 
ing and deridiug the thesis; and, finally, 
the conclusion has been reached: Indians 
must be redefined in terms that white 
men will accept, even if that means 
reladianiing them according to the 
white man's idea of what were 
like in the past and should logically be- 
come in the future. 

What, I ask, would a school board in 
Moline, Illinois—or Skokie, even—do if 
the scholarly community tried to reorient 


its educational system to conform with 
outmoded ideas of Sweden in the glory 
days of Gustavus Adolphus? Would they 
be expeacd to sing "Em [еме Bing” 
nd charge out of the misis at the Ro- 
man Catholics to save the Reformation 
every morning as school began? Or the 
Trish—would they submit to a group of 
Indians coming to Boston and telling 
them to dress in green and hunt lepre- 
chauns? 

Consider the implications of theories 
put forward to sohe the problem of 
poverty the blacks. Several years 
go, the word went forth that black 
poverty was due to the disintegration of 
the black family, that the black father no 
longer had a prominent place in the 
home. How incredibly shortsighted that 
thesis was. How typically Anglo-Saxon! 
How in the world could there have been 
black. family if people were sold like 
aile for 200 years, if there were large 
plantations that served merely as farms 
to breed more slaves, if white owners 
systematically ravaged black women? 
When did the black family ever 
become integ Herein lies a wap 
imo which many Americans have fallen 
Once а problem is defined and under- 
stood by a significant mimber of people 
who have some relation to it, the fal 
goes, the problem ceases to exist. The rest 

better beware of having 
t attract anthropologists, 
won become a victim of 
1 prison 


mon: 


or it will 
the concept 
blacks and Ind 
been thrown. 


One day you 


find 
yourself. cataloged-—perhaps as a credit- 


may 


card-carrying, turnpike- con- 


muting, 


dominiumalwell fraternity-joining 
churchgoing, sports-watching. time pur- 
chase-buying, tele s, mag 


azine-subscribing, politically in 
transmigrated urbanite who, through the 
phenomenon of the second car and the 
shopping cemer, has become a golf- 
playing, wile-swapping, etc, etc, etc, 
suburbanite. Or have you already been 
characterized—and. caricatured ін ways 
that struck you as absurd? If so, you will 


understand what has been happening to 
пх for a long, long time. 

In defense of the anthropologists, it 
must be recognized that those who do 
not publish perish, Those who do not 
bring in a substantial sum of research 
money soon slide down the scale of uni- 
versity approval. What university is not 
equally balanced between the actual cdu- 
d a muhitude of 
bureaus, projects, institutes. and 
ms that are designed to harvest 
iversity? 

The effect of anthropologists оп In- 
dims should be clear. Compilation of 
useless Knowledge for knowledge's sike 
should be utterly rejected by the Indian 
people. We should not be objects of 
observation for those who do nothing to 
help us. During the critical days of 1954, 
when the Senate was pushing for termi 
nation of all Indian rights, not one 
scholar, anthropologist, sociologist. histor 
an or economist came forward to support 
the tribes against the detrimental policy. 
Why didn't the academic community 
march to the side of the tribes? Certainly 
the past few years have shown how much 
influence academe сап exert when it feels 
compelled to enlist in a cause. Is Vietnam 
any more crucial lo the moral stance of 
America than the great debt owed to the 
n tribes 
ps we should suspect the motives 
mbers of the academic community. 
They have the Indian field well defined 
iid under control, Their concern is not 
the ultimate policy that will айса the 
Indian people, but merely the creation 
of new slogans and doctrines by which they 
a pole. Re- 
duction of people to st poss 
of observation appears to be inconsequen- 
tial to the anthropologist when cor 
with the immediate benefits he can derive 
—the acquisition of further. prestige 
the chance то appear as the high priest of 
American society. orienting amd manipu: 
10 his heart's desire. 

Roger Jourdain, chairman of the Red 
Lake Chippewa tribe of Minnesota, Gis- 
ually had the anthropologists escorted 
from his reservation a couple of years 
ago. This was the tip of the iceberg. If 
only more Indians һай insight of 
Jourdain, Why should we continue to 
provide private zoos for anu ? 

tribes have to cc 


cation of its students 
small 


can climb the university to 


the 


o, ап anthopologis 
at over a period of some 20 
ars he had spent, from all sources, 
close to $10,000,000 studying a tribe of 


fewer than 1000 people. Imagine what 
that amount of money would have 
eant to that group of people had it 


been invested in build; ind businesses, 


could improve relations between them- 
selves and the anthropologists by 

ing the following policy: Each 
desiring to study a tribe should be 
to apply to the tribal council for permis- 
sion to do his study. He would be 
such permission only if he raised аза 
contribution to the tribal budget ап 
of money equal to the amount 
he proposed to spend on his study. A 
thropologists would thus become produc- 
tive members of Indian society, instead 
of ideological vultures. 

This proposal was discussed at one 
пс in Indian circles. It blew no small 
of anthro minds. Irrational 
" rose like 
к pads. The very 
idea of putting a tax on useless informa- 
tion was intolerable to the anthropolo- 
gists we talked with, But the question is 
very simple. Are the anthros concerned 
about freedom—or license? Academic 
freedom certainly does not imply that 
one group of people has по become chess- 
men lor another group of people. Why 
should Indian communities he subjected 
to pry ns any more than 
other communities? Should any group 
have a franchise 10 stick its nose into 
someone else's busine 

I don't think my proposal ever will be 
accepted. It contradicts the anthropolo- 
gists’ sell 


rockets [то 


is more likely is that Indians will con- 
tinu How their communities to be 
“ le out until they come to 


realize the damage that is being done to 
them. Then they will seal up the reserva- 


someone asked Alex 
а council member of the 
Cheyenne Sioux for 30 vears, "Just wl 
do you Indians want?” Alex replied, 
Ieaveusalone la 

The primary goal and need of Ind 
today is not for someone to study us, feel 
sorry for us, identify with us or cl 
descent from Pocahontas to make us fecl 
better. Nor do we need to be classified as 
semiwhite amd have programs made to 
bleach us further, Nor do we need fur- 
ther studies to sce if we are 
We need, instead, a new policy from 
Congress that acknowledges our 


ng, 


mplest form, such a policy 
would give a tribe the amount of money 
w being spent in the area on Federal 
schools and other services, With this 
block grant, the wibe itself would com- 
munally establish and run 
nd hospitals 


industry or agriculture, The tribe would 
not be taxed until enough. capital had 


accumulated. so that ind 
were getting flat dividends. 

Many tribes are beginning to acquire 
the skills necessary for this sort of i 
pendence, but the odds are long: 
Indian district at Pine Rid 
recently about the possibility of ra 
its own schools, and а Lond issue was put 
before them that would have made it 


sists visiting 
people that 


time, however, anthropolo 
the community convinced i 
they were culturally unpre 
sume this sort of responsibility 
tribe vored down the bond issue. Three 
ersitiey have sent teams to the arca 
to discover why the issue was defeated. 
The teams g to spend more 
on their studies than the bond 
would have cost. 

I would expect an instant rebuttal by 
the anthros. They will say that my senti- 
ments do not represent the views of all 

y are right, they have 
brainwashed many of my brothers. But a 
new day is coming. Until then, it would 
be wise for anthropologists to dimb down 
from their thrones of authority and р 
research and begin helping Indi 
instead of preying on them. 
wheel of karma grinds slow! 
docs grind fine, And it makes a complete 
circle. 


issue 
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try down over Ocean Bright. Lot of 
Army fellas go there. 
“Pretty far up the coast.” Already he 


ited to head back. 


maybe run more than your 


fifteen minutes.” 


you realize, m'am.” 
ira, You got it strung right 
Why can't you 


"Laura, I 
out there behind you 
remember 

He cr at that, begiuning to re 
grer he'd ever gotten into this que 
drunken deal with her. He could feel 
every letter of the banner's drag. Miss 
LAURA WILKINS, LIVE MODEL, AVAILABLE 
HOURLY, NITELY. MYRTLE She'd 
phoned it into the airport, left word lor 
him to pick her up at ten the next 
morning, she knew which pier, He'd 
phoned her back to refuse, but heard her 


aged 


st want all the art students to 
m here. No law about that.” He 
knew better, but she put up with a 
quote of 54 a letter for the quarter hour 
and agreed to S50 more if she could go 
along for the ride, almost a charter; and 
he didn’t know she had the bottle until 
they were away from the pier, airborne, 
and headed in for the banner. 

"Might тип you another 
twenty,” he warned 

7E can earn it back." 

So, with a deliberave touch of steep- 
ness, he banked the Aeronca around un- 
til the seacoast rolled under them again. 
‘The sand below was sparkling hard and 
the surf broke frothily, like suds thrown 
out ото а hot pavement, The plane's 
shadow skimmed along with them, flat as 
a skid mark. A lone fisherman came into 
sight near a tangled rip, then a beach 


ity huddling under a lowering dune. 
Y 8 


out. “I 
know 


even 


ten, 


“Hurry... we've got only twenty seconds!” 


Both looked up at them, simple and 
direct as gulls, but he was too high to be 
embarrassed. 

Then he was past the jetties 
the mobbed beaches, and had to drop 
down low enough to be readable. He 
caught people's nervous attention 100 
quickly. They got right to their fect and 
stared much longer than they needed. 
The girls turned inward among them- 
selves, gabbling and pointing, but the men 
grouped openly into big, waggish greeting 
rties. Behind him, she was waving back. 
Down over Occan Bright, there was 
even more male enthusiasm, Some of 
them drove their fists hard into the 
and slapped their forearms meatily. She 
stopped waving and sat there, almost 
queenly, taking the salute. A lifeguard 
stood up on 1 r and puffed himself 
raw on a strung whistle, maybe blowing 
it at him. He began to wonder if he was 
breaking some beach regulation 

At last Ocean Bright thinned out and 
he started to climb away, but a crowd 
was gather demanding her 
back. He ng the ban- 
ner cleat, 
midst, It wa 
п one or two free spirits franti- 
cally working in the center with drift- 
wood boards. They were gouging out the 
shape of a formlessly fat man in the 
sand. Head, arms, body, legs, tocless feet. 

“Will you look at that?" he said. 

But that part was hasty, unimportant. 
They scrambled down on their knees 
and began digging up wetter sand, piling 
it on. Then he was past them. By the 
ne he circled back, they had finished 
and were shaking clasped hands over 
their heads. The pile had been built, 
like a sand castle, into two bullocky 
mounds and a long, erect bunker. 

“Will you look at that?" he said again, 

Suddenly, two stalky girls in bikinis 
came crashing through the circle, the 
arms full. They were carrying seaweed, 
The men caught at them, but they got 
by and plopped it down. One of the 
sculptors tried w kick it away and kicked 
sand instead. Then everybody was kick- 
ing and wrestling over the goin, moiling 
weeds and sand, 

He had to laugh, and glanced back to 
share the laugh. and found her pulling 
hard on the boule, right from its neck 

“Bastards.” 

She drank 
and sad. 

“Bastards make everything dirty. 

“Ma'am, 1..." 
mechanical shrug. 

“Get me away from her 
“Right.” 

He pulled the nose up 
“No. Out to sea.” 

“Maam: 
“Want to sce what's ош there.” 


id over 


air 


n, her eyes going tarry 


pletely 


па landward. 


1 don't think you're up to the sights.” 
“You'll get your money. What's to see 
out there?” 
“Well.” He thought, "The island's 
closest.” 
What islani 
“Hoof Island. E usually charge 
"Whatever. 
ong as vou realize.” 

He swung out along the sandy curve 
beyond Ocean Bright, then over the 
marshes. The planes shadow prowled 
into the salt grass, turning brielly into a 
hunting shape, but llattened. out again 
hey could sce sudden- 
Iy, utterly straight down into the naked, 
green grip of the sea, From the delicate 
rib hollows along the amber shoals out 
to the far, blue-gray basins. nothing 
str inst the vast leverage of its 


ov 


open water. 


gled a 
deeps. 
“AI that water,” she said sadly, 
1I nothing but all that nothing 


nd 


He figured he'd better get that boule 
put away again. The plane shivered into 
a slight yaw at his deft touch and he 


waited for her respons 

“Ohbhh, do it aga 
tickles.” 

He straightened right out. 

Every b rd 1 know,” she snig: 
“thinks he's а subtle bastard.” 

He was һе: disconcerted but said 
nothing until the sea sank fathomlessly 
from their sight, touched only by the 
white plucks of gulls that drifted over its 
rk wash, canny as sea spray. Then he 
turned and forced himself. 

Ud wake it rightly, Laura, if you'd 
stow that now 

БЕ 

"Yes, тла 

"Laur: 


n, handsome. It 


red, 


Imost to the island. 
no reason lor anything 


but she 
"That's 
of ihe сар 
back omo the glass threads as the first 
Dhulfs showed chalk. 

How come ‘Hoof Island?” 

“There's horses.” He lost a litle alti- 
tude, bearing down on the bony cedars 
that clumped on the barren headland 
like liche 

“We looking for them?” 

“They're the sights. 

He flew over a black rib of asphalt 
down the middle of the island. with a 
few deserted, sumstruck dwellings cling- 
ing to it like dried scraps. At either end, 
the asphalt crumbled into ashen sand, 
still far from the sea, and broken shells 
Tiuered irs length like hail dt was a 
trapped road, put ashore by some crooked 
contractor and left to perish. 

"Who uses it? 

“Mostly the ponies.” 


“Мот. Dad! Youre the Harriet and Bill who 


answered our ad in 


He showed her where they had crossed 
the mucadam recently, sealing а path 
through the rime of shattered shells. He 
told her about the shipwreck long ago of 
an old steamer ferrying a pony ring 
north, and how the Shetlands had swum 
to the island and turned into hardheads 
the same way the Spanish mounts had 
turned into mustangs out West. “I'm not 
lying 10 vou. I can scare "em up some- 
times with the moror. 


tople ever come out her 


Sometime 


“Stay until they're ready to go back” 
He scouted on down the island, but 
hey saw no other trace of the ponies. 
Looking for them only brought the deso 
Tation below that much closer, There 
seemed nowhere for a horse to hide. АП 
t. “You'd be surprised," he kept 
АП of a sudden, they come right 
up out of the dunes, hopping like sand 
fleas.” But the dunes stayed as st 
death mounds and the sand rippled 
from them, scoured and futureless, as iE 
some final wave had just rolled back. 
Only the plane's shadow, foul upon all 
the bleak purity, pretended 10 any errant 
life. 
“Might as well all be under water, 
100," she said. 
He denied the 
“Wh gor 
“A nice locuti 
She laughed. “This must be about all 
you've ever seen of anything, 
"E been up to New York 


“из got. 


"Wives and Pals 7!!" 


At the East River. A lot of 
cs up there.” 
New York for you." Sh 
skipped him on the shoulder, "OK. 
ough. Let's go." 
He pulled the nose up ag Maybe 


another ti 
"No. I 


didn't со to hustle 


horses, 


He circled back over the head of the 


more 


land, roaring his motor once 
hopefully, but could turn. out nothing 
from ihe cedars, either. He [elt fussed, 
ош of whack, and put his mind to flying 
straight back in, without another word. 
But she soon enough. had that bottle out 
again. 

“1 thought vou put that by, L 
id. 

“We're off the island, aren't we? 
He snorted. 

We've had our little c 
ighis, and now w 
and want to go home,” 
drank to i 


“he 


sort of liked it. 
What 
And if that’s your kick. 
loud chortle, she threw both 


oe” With a 
rms around. 
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neck. tight up to her elbows: 
Не honked f 
something ov 


rely t0 dear his nose of 
whelming tore even at his own 
he shouted. “You're checked over his shoulder 

w the seat, her thumb ja 
bottle, the knuckle swollen 


But the shock was greater tha 
hold, She slipped off his shoulders easily over it like a red cork. 
and dumped back into the bucket seat, let me down, she groaned, "you 
mmy with g 
the boule lightly 
head, as if clicking glasses, "Can't sta 


surprised himself. Tt was 
g he had the se 


for it, But he 
the plane shaking, 
even think of 


1 weight, bigger thi 
g his neck and shouldei 
he finally, barely pulled out a 
foot olf the waves The plane still sec 


shook, the banner lash 


ticked, chinked in the heavy 
Then he caught on to the wag of the 


“You are charitable to a fault.” 


Z 


m her neck of th 


Then she tapped — fucking sea gull.” 


ned 


sc not to "You bette 
At least not ened. 


his way down at first, But he zoomed higi 


l he had some feel pier where lı 


nd dove, He did “Cot 
as a zigzag, only as he excused himself. 
than a full barrel, He sped ints 
until turn around а 
‚тау- rived over the 


s, close enou 
low that the floats and snarl in the iir 
y. dirty words. 


sea sp 


banner and used it to bring the plane 
still harder into his pulli 


E turns. Tl 


inst the back of his But he wasn't finished. yet 

d booming over the first surf, churning up 
a rush of people on the be 

sudden altitude. 


kiss down," 


т. right over the 
^d picked her up, the sm 
osed over, everything on (0 the floats singing 

I ake care of that banner first,” 


xd, after à steep pylon 
all motel sign below, 
ras strip of the airport 
nds larer. When he cut the ba 
g at the sea like loose, the plane. leaped almost onto 
5, nose before he had control of it i 
He waited to hear from her, the bitch. Then he spiraled down 
When he didn't, he kept on, same as ing lett 


bund the fall- 
gh 10 see them fold 
like seratehed-out 


"Yon had your fun. OK?" she needled. 


“Like fun, too. Fun's fun." But by now, 
she was really trying not to panic. 
“We've both had fun, Let's get down." 

“Soon ene йи” 

"Come on, please, honey, its been 
fun." She was slipping. "But back on 
home, honey, 1 want down,” 

“Soon enough” He stared back at the 
boule lodged on her thumb and crinkled 
his nese, almost into a smirk. "You still 
gor U maybe one more.” 

She had some self left, Her thumb. 
popped out of the bottle. She even 
twirled what was left in the bottom at 


him, then did | tly 
to her lips. 
“Just barely time 1 sully, and 


plunged. 

She started screaming somewhere in 
the middle of her swallow, a wet, gagged 
"No, no, not No, please! There's nd 
no” 

Down, straight down in, until the 
stubbly grass shoved up under the swol- 
Jen pontoons, drifting near and green as 
crop, like another desperate run along 
t ald endless road. 

“No, no wheels!” 

The bottle flew, scenting everything. 
and she Gaved imo a silly whimpering all 
her own. 

The Moats touched, stubbed, knelled. 
The knell rose, rose and rose, until 
was a sharp, terrible groaning, just short 
of a last shudder, "I сап do just about 
anything D want with her, ma'am!” he 
shouted back at hei 

The skid began, a long skid that 
pulled the plane suddenly through the 
shudder, but would not let go. 

"Land her right down on 
dew!" he shouted mor 

Then he almost had hold, nearly a 
grip. Not on the grass. On the skid. He 
understood that skid, knew what it was 
doing, and went right on bragging. 

"Land her on a grass stain, 


th 


heavy 


T had 


to 


rened, сате altogether 


The skid | 


strip. 
When the tail dropped, he checked 
rin over his shoulder. She was quiver 
ig, her flesh spent and fouled, one 
йон in a trickle of be 

You bastard. 

“You're down 


pon. 


теп yo 


But he was all business, “We'd better 
settle up now. Call it an eve 


two 
hundred for that banner, aud fifty. for 
the ride, and ten lor Ocean Bright and 
the island, and 1 won't charge for the 
zig- " 

She was suddenly up from the bucket 
scat, b 


grosly giggling. 
“You owe me, you bastard. 


aning at him with all her odor, 


THOMAS To be geni ne 
ST. THOM. (continued from page 143) dien ele wor i nC ES 
eyes one of them blue, the other green preoccupation with sclLexoncration—all — that would tax the talents of a gen. 

suddenly assumed a desperate inen- of them visible among the boules of pills ius. And 10 be consistently Гай when 


sity. “Tve gol to make an impression," he and nostrums that. мийей his battered standards of fair play are constantly 
declared. “I've got to say things that are анай Beneath the boules were a questioned demands the wisdom of a 
impor dogeared copy of the N. A.B. Code, a saint. It is part of the prie of 

Smothers had just spent а twoweck copy of NBCs censorship regulations leadership in this great, free nation 
odywey uaveling aboard planes that de- (ironically, CBS had never provided the — (o be the target of clever vitirists 
posited him at press conferences in To. Smothers widi any such written guide- — You have given the gilt of laughter 
Tonto, New York and Los Angeles where Nes) Ries of eorrespondence and Nat sae people May we пенен grow 
he had patiently tried to explain the CTE telegrams, sheaves of TUÉS ço somber or self-important tiat we 
reasons behind his dismissal by {еши to tse equal-time add fai fail 10 appreciate the humor in our 


ess 


The publicity generated by these mee. 91716 à first draft of his Washington iye, 
h the press, together with publio Pee, Fred. Friendlys Due 10 Circum- 
stances Beyond Our Сотто] and Dr. The day before, Tommy h 


ure over СВ 
had prompted widespr 
the brothers. Pickers in iheir behalt 
rehed around the 38-story Manhat 
ulquarters of CBS. Lapel buttons 

RAY FOR TOM MY AND DICKIE ap- 
dozen Ameri 
For the first time since The Smothers 
Brothers Comedy Hour had emerged as 
a midseason replacement to challenge 
Bonanza in February 1967, complimen- 


bitrary action, 


Ж 25 PE e Jo ate ing 
d support. for Maxwell Maltz’ Psycho-Cyberneties, open е Johnson letter during 


10 a chupter titled: "How to Turm a ing with seve 
Crisis into a Creative Opportunity. Company execu d expressed 

Just in case, he was also carrying an interest” in returning the Smothers 
uptodate passport. Beside it was a cher brothers to the air. To dispel the stigma 
ished lener from Lyndon B. Johnson— of irresponsibility left on them by the 
of the show's most show's abrupt cancellation, Tommy tried 
g barbs—writien while he w hard 10 convince ABC that he was not 
still a resident of the White House: only а fair and reasonable fellow but a 


ves who h 


readi 


the butt of so 


tary leuers were surging ahead of the 


сїн илге mail. 

On Tommy's earlier visit to Washing- 
ton for the National Association of 
Broadcasters convention in М 
impulsive appe 


h—an 
ce that hie feels се 
helped trigger his demise—and. in 
various informal meetings, he had found 
a measure o[ support among such 
fluential Capitol Hill figures as Senators 
Edward Kennedy and Vance Hartke, 
sman Thomas Rees 
Communications Com- 
neth Cox and Nicholas 


n 


Johnson 

A substantial ground swell had also 
surfaced in the nation's press, notably 
the normally dispassionate New York 
Times. "Ehe cancellation < is the Jat 
est example of how the networks profess 
their right to freedom of expression but 
fail to exercise it in defense of their own 
programs," read a stinging Times editori- 
al. “The result could be a serious curb on 
creativity а v in television programs 
under the guise of preventing vulgari 
and suggestiveness. . . ." 
у. almost unanimous 
support cime from editors ol college 
newspapers, who felt that the Smothers 
brothers spoke for young people 
UCLA's Daily Bruin warned: “You may 
t this suggestion that the cancella. 
of the . . . show is a threat to 
Чот, but it îs, . . . [Ht] was canceled 
ise of the effectiveness and truthful 
ule of the лөк of 
mot because it viokucd 


ai 


t surpri 


some technicality of procedure 

AS the jet cruised to. Washington. at 
35,000 feet through the gloom above the 
clouds, Tommy scanned that clipping, 
along with other evidences of his current “What we have here is a failure to excommunicate.” 179 
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moderate trying to endure in a medium 
conditioned to conser k 
There was something more 


than the $4,500,000 gross of which his 
corporation had been deprived by the 
canceled contract: an emertainer’s right 


senting views on primetime 
1. To some, the dramatic sacking 
of the Smothers brothers seemed long 
overdue, To others, their efforts to irr 
gare Ше уам wasteland were admirable 
— but foredoomed. 

“Sometimes I think of myself on a 
white horse, like the white knight, be- 
ause that’s where people me putting 


televisi 


me,” Tommy told a journalist. “AN T 
nt is to perform and create without 
having restrictions put on me.” The cru- 


sades had begun for Tommy not with 
the premiere of The Smothers Brothers 
Comedy Hour but with the contrived 
situation-comedy series that marked th 
primetime TV debut four years ayo. The 
story line of that puerile series—which 
lasted. some 32 wi ‘ks—presented Dickie 
as a lecherous advertising man and Tom- 
my as his deceased. brother, а bumbling 
bungler who made inopportune appear 
ances as а haloed angel, usuall 
moment Dickie was making time with 
some young lovely. Surprisingly, the show 
ranked fourth in the first Nielsen rat 
By the fourth week, however, Tommy was 
ready to bolt his contract 

show stinks,” he 


advised 


superiors. 
To placite him, a new producer was 
assigned to the show. Smothers was also 


lowed 10 participate in developing fu- 
ture scripts, a right that had previously 
heen lorbidden 

Tommy's dedication to 
hopeless show from inanity kept him 
away from home—and from Stephanie, 
his wife of two years—for long periods of 
time. And he found himself consuming 


s this 


rescuing 


large amounts of milk to soothe a newly 
developed ulcer. 
The uker worsened—along with the 


show's ratings—as the mouths wor 
By the end of the season, the program 
had sunk 10 48th position in the ratings 

-still fairly respectable, but not so suc 
cessful that CBS raised more than token 
objections when Tommy decided to 

don the series as an artistic, if not a 
e 

“L don't want to do television 
he said. ^I don't ever want to bave to 
work with that kind of shit. 

Meanwhile, Tommy was embroiled in 
a turbulent divorce action. Much of the 
difheulty with his marriage, predictably, 
had stemmed from the 13 hours a day he 
had spent working at the studio. 

"When E got up in the morning, it was 
dark," he said. "When 1 came home at 
ht, it was still dark. My wife didn't 
relate to what happened during the d 
ht hours. She didn’t come out to se 
what 1 was d ind I was frustrated 


on. 


commercial fail 


when I got home. We just grew at dif- 
ferent rates. It's not easy for anyone to 
be Mrs. Smothers, 

His wife, who was being treated by an 
analyst at the time, frequently urged 
"Tommy to undergo therapy himself. He 
refused each time, precipitating а stormy 
argument, The last of their many dis 
putes concluded with Tommy striking 
her three times and moving out of their 
Hollywood Hills home for good. 


The financial seulement was more 
than merely a slap in the face. Mrs. 
Smothers received 80 percent of Tom 


my's share in a music-publishing firm, 50 
percent of future royalties from the ten 
sord albums made prior to and during 
their marriage—and 52500 monthly in 
alimony. Several buildings were also 
granted to her, along with custody of 
their son, Thomas Bolyn Smothers ТУ 

His depression over the 
show and of his m 
the full of 1966, whe 
brothers a midseason-rephacement v 
show in the unenviable nine. Sunday 
time slot: the opposit as NBC's Bo- 
nanza, the number-one show on televi- 
sion. In the past, CBS had unsuccessfully 
aue able West- 
em with Judy Garland, Garry Moore 
and Perry Mason, Now their research 
Statistics indicated that they might suc- 
1 by offering a program appealing to 
а 15-030 -ycar- old audience. 

“WI 1 the money for 
thirteen weeks and run,” Tommy said aft- 
ey making the decision. “But this time, 
PH go in and do it my way. FII never 
compromise mysel! again. 

One of the main. condi 
agreement. stipulated. that 
would exercise artistic control over the con 
tem of the Comedy Hour, а power they 
had kicked with the situation comed 

“We failed the frst time because we 
let other people do our tl Tommy 
toll a New York press conference cele- 

contract signing. “I this one 
is no good, if it doesn't make it, you car 
look at us and say: ‘You guys did it. 

The ravages of his uker and the vast 
amounts of kinetic energy he expended 
in launching the new series combined to 
reduce his weight to a sickly-looking 128 
pounds. But the prospect of getting a sec 
ond chance on television brought hidden 
therapeutic benefits. 

“If you're screwed up, you don’t need 
to lie down on a couch; you need to 
build one,” said "Tommy. "The minute I 
got imo the show, it was like buildin 
couch.” 

Network pli 


CBS offered the 
су 


ms of the 
the brothers 


ers, however, had their 
own set of specificuions in mind, In 
preproduction meetings before the Com- 
edy Hour premiered in February 1907, 
ommy expressed. a desire 10 provide 
regular exposure for contemporary rock 
groups, whether or not they were known 
to the general public. 

"Original music is very dangerous on 


television," warned Michael Dann, CBS 
vice-president in charge of programing 
“People in the mass television audience 

е more comfortable wi i ! 
sic, something they've heard two or direc 


times before. The first time they hear a 
song, I don't cue how good it is, they 


won't go for it 
‘The network, which hi 
team of producers to. ov 
alo insisted on bookin 
sion guest маэ 
bys such as 
ck Benny, Ed Sulliv 
Hogan's Heroes) and 


{hired its own 
ree the show 
familiar televi- 
ol them CBS stand- 
Albert, 
апе (01 
Nabors, all 


Jim 
of whom appealed to a different genera. 


tion [rom the with which the 
brothers identified. Bur no real impasse 
occurred until the filth show of the sca 
son. In a fourzminute comedy sketch, 7 
Dream of Jeannie’s Barbara Eden had 
been cast as a sex-education instructor 
Tommy as à college student. CBS’ 
programepracriees. deparunent—the net 
work's imposing euphemism for censor 

read the script and. vetoed use of the 
word sex or the term sex education. 
Tommy was flabbergasted, He stalked oll 
the set screaming, but to no avail. 

The escilation of network policing 
was apparent soon after the taping of a 
satire on film censorship involving Tom- 
my, Dickie and comedienne Elaine May: 


one 


pick: During the past year, movies 
have become moie and more outspo- 
ken on adult subjects. After these 
movies have been completed. and 
before they are shown to the general 
public, they must be examined by 
professional censors. These a 
cated people who have 
out to detect anything 0 
considered in the le 
Lets watch two ol these gu 
of public taste in acti 
(Music: ending of movie) 
ELAINE: D think the word breast 
should be cut out of the dinne 
scene. I think that breast is a rel; 
ely tasteless th y while 
you're eating i 
they were hay 
supper, but d у 
том (makes note): "Take the word 
breast out of the dinner sene.” 
ELAIxE: Tell them they сап substi- 
tute the word arm. It has the хате 
number of syllables and it's 
more acceptable thing 10 say at the 
dinner table. 
том: But won't that sound. funny? 
My heart beats wildly in my a 
whenever you're near"? 
ase: Why? Oh, 
because. ... 
том: The heart isn’t in the arm. 
ELAINE: Where is the heart. exactly 
H's somewhere above the ribs, isn’t 
it? On the left side? 
зом: Audrey, let's not kid ourselves. 
We're alone here, The heart is in 


estive. 


rdians 


much 


1 scc. You mean 


the breast. I'm sorry, but that's the 
way it 

FLAINE: No, по, that’s all ris 
Ir's not your fault. 
Tow: Well, theres no use ayin 
over spilt milk. The heart imforiu- 
nately, is still in the breast rather 
than the arm. So what do we do? 
ELAINE: Сап we 
pul 
row: "My pulse beats wildly in my 
1m whenever you're near 


ju. Ed. 


to 


ELAINE: d а puke sme 
where in the 

том: Not tit Pye noticed. 

ELAINE: What about the wrist? 


том (excitedly): That's it 


том and AINE: “Му pulse beats 
wildly in my wrist whenever youre 
near.” 

PLANE: Oh. that’s marvelous. 

том: I think its better th 
original. 


AINE: We could write as well as 


they do. 


ki 


What happened next could easily have 
gone imo the script, CBS censors de- 
aded that the routine on. censorship 
ly censored. 


Tommy the: 
walk olf the show 


lance of the season in 


be compl 
upon threatened to 
and spend the ba 
Урай 


His anticipated walkout was thwarted 


by a union ke that shut down every 
live show in Hollywood. Al- 
though it had nothing to do with the 


strike, Tommy was also having dillicultics 
with various industry craft unions be 
of his desire 10 try out new techn 


anise 


ques of 
television production and direct 

After living his director and ра 
the balance of his 530,000 contract 


mn. 
ing off 
Tom- 


my installed 


Sony videotape recorder 
in his dresing room, using it 10 tran- 
scribe dress rehearsals and. immediately 
play them back, to find ways to improve 
the show. Under pressure [rom the tech- 
rion, CBS West Coast program- 
g vice president Perry Lafferty ordered 
the tape recorder removed. When Tom- 
my renistilled the machine three weeks 
later, nobody complained. The Comedy 
Hour had dislodged Bonanza from. its 
customary position in the top ten 

Not that all was forgiven. In the eves 
of the network, the Comedy Hour 
Mill making waves by taking a stand on 
contemporary issues: апу мана would 
have been an innovation, but the a 
establishment views it espoused w 
dally unacceptable, “The most imp 
we did that first year," recalled 
Tommy, “was to verily the Fact that there 
was a legitimate grievance on the Vietnam 
war We were the [им show that said, 
“Hey. man, the war is bad’ and criticized 
Johnson from a public platform." 

The openin ir second 


was 


show of 


scion signaled an even me 


attitude within the program-practices de- 
partment, Tommy had booked the con- 
troversial folk singer Pete Seeger, One ol 
the songs Seeger taped for the show was 
Waist Deep m the Big Muddy, an anti 
war ballad that criticized Johnson and his 
Yi 


nam policy with the lyrics 


Noi every time 1 read the papers 
That old feelin’ comes an 

We're waist deep in the Big Muddy 
104 the big fool хаух to push on. 


CBS censors erased the song from the 
iv tape, despite Tommys heated pro 
Numerous television critics. sub- 
sequently condemned the network lor its 


tes 


—and for its timidity. 
ed several months 
T was allowed to return 
and perlorm the unexpurgated. version 
of the same son 


Despite that. concession, my was 
told, “Youre маг to gel wo 
preachy. You're delivering too many mes- 
sages. s nor what yon were hired 
for. Thats not entertainment." The show, 
nevertheless, contim poon the 


foibles and hypocrisies of Americas soci- 
эп, police brutality, 
ial preju id civil-tighty cokenism. 


We did more on the black. situation 


than any other show, and even that 
мами near enough,” said Tommy. “And 
y black entertainers as we 


could on the air, proportionately, without 
cing.” He also struggled behind 
the scenes to hire black. camcrame id 
stagehands on the production crew. 

The appearance of such entertainers 
as singers Naney Wilson, Lou Rawls and 
the CI vothers, coupled with the 
barbed comedy sketches, pre 
of the mos. virulent 
ceived by the network. A lew excerpts, 
replete with misspellings 


verbal. 


From Ivor, Virginia: "E suggest that 
you change the name ol your show [to] 


r Brothers Smothers Nig 


Tom Hackensack, New Jersey: 
surprised. vou lomey stinken have li 
so long. T hope you set the nigger shi 
kicked out of you. Will come down and 


Butter vour Могло with Arab shit. 
From Canton, Ohio. Idressed to “Gay 
smother Brothers": “Why do you queers 


Шу show this so-called new ei 
eration... | for one am fed up with 
looking at niggerlovers and 


guers, 
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longhaired fruits on your and every 
other show on TV. But most of all, I dis- 
liked the remark about George Wallace.” 

Even more disturbing to Tommy, how- 
ever, was the continuation of arbitrary 
and gratuitous censorship of what he 
considered. harmless lines from subse- 
quent seripts. 

“To them, freak out 
Tommy complained. “Let it all hang out 
means Let your cock hang out. And 
mind blowing is pushing for psychedelics 
in drugs. That's the way the censors 
reason, These are the guys who dictate 
ме. They're all from 194 
“Lo commemorate Mother's Day, 1968, 
Tommy planned to cap the show by 
displ greer 4 distributed by 
a recently formed group of Los Angeles 
housewives (most of them in show busi- 
ness) who opposed the Vietnam war. 
‘The script read: 


а sexual thing,” 


ng 


pick: We hope you had a lovely 
Mother's Day. It w d of а spe- 
cial one in our family. Of course, we 
sent a card to our mother, but our 
mother alo sent a card this усаг 


2а very important one, we thi 
: This wa 


а very special Moth- 
Day cud . . . beautifully wri 
ten... | It says: "War is not healthy 
for children and other living th 
For my Mother's Day gift this y 
don't want candy or Mowers. I w 
n end to killing. We who have 
given life must be dedicated to pre- 
serving it. Please talk pe 
pick: I guess there's no thought 
more appropriate for a day to honor 
our mothers. 

том: What сїзє can we say but 
thank you for being with us. 


s rather innocent. message was also 
1 from broadcast. “Theres no 
[for ha] in an entertainment 
show," asened CBS’ Michacl Daun. 
"We do not permit political. positions.” 
A program-practices memorandum. ex- 
plained that the mother group. might 
суеп be a subversive organization, since 
it had not yet been cleared by the House 
Un-American Activities Commiticc. 

Near the end of the brothers’ embattled 
second season, Tommy's ulcer began to 
act up again. When the last show was in 
the can, he took oll for а two-week va 


tion trip to Mis ach and Acapulco. 
1 started di nd went on the 
biggest drunk, did everything 1 wanted 


to,” Tommy recalled. ” 
beer and margaritas 
males and tacos. I hi 
lobby and, for the first t 
timidated by the ager 

When he returned to Los Angeles, he 
was hospitalized with a terrible stomach 
pain thar he thought would require sur 
gery. Tests revealed thathe had contra 
nothing more serious than inal flu. 

Pains of a different nature were soon 


ik Scotch 
1 ate Ме 


182 undermining the Comedy Hour's ill-fated 


third season. "The premiere show high- 
lighted Harry Belafonte singing a sarcastic 
cilypso verse in front of filmstrips showing 
the just-conduded violence at the Chi- 
ago Democratic Convention. The seven- 
segment, devastatingly cri 
Mayor Ridhard Daley and the С 
police, was removed by the censors. Only 
Canadian viewers saw it in its entirety. 
Then there was the confrontation over 
pediatrician-pacifist Dr. Benjamin Socks 
Despite the controversy generated by 
first two seasons, Tommy felt that he had 
failed to convey much of significance to 
his audience of 30,000,000. As a result, 
he conceived an occasional segment of 
the program that would showcase public 
figures who were unfam 1 


guests to most р! 
He was already in n 

appearances of Henry Miller, Wil 

Buckley and Norman Mailer when he 


and Dickie conducted two ten-minute 
rerviews with Dr. Spock, designed to 
be the prototype for this feature. A CBS 


censor sat in the tenth row among the 
studio audience, watching the dress re- 


hearsal and air tapes in stony silence. 
Midway though editing the tapes three 
weeks Imer, the Smathers brothers were 
advised that the Spock interviews would 
never be broaden The reaso 
Spock was a convicted felon; convicted 
felons were not allowed on CBS enter- 
tainment programs. 
Perhaps as a therapeu 
such increasing pressures, Tommy beg: 
to spend more and more time away from 
the production of the show, At one 
time, like a young Orson Welles, he had 
involved himself in producing, culling 
camera shots, checking sound levels, 
supervising costume design and submit- 
ting ideas for sets, Now, extracurricular 


business activities were diverui his 


attention. 
Together with his personal managers 
Ken Kragen and Ken Fritz, he formed 
, Incorporated —an ambitious con- 
hit companies involved 
public relations, musie publishing, 
production, film production, conven 
and merchandising services. The 
consisted mainly of you 
people installed by Tommy. prob- 
lems soon paralleled on a smaller scale 
those of the Beatles’ shaky Apple Cory 
Ltd.—and required an increasing amount 
of Tommy's time. When the КЕТ ven- 
ture was finally dissolved, its failure had 
cost him more than $135,000, iu addition 
to unaudited sums for salaries and over- 


iced. 


gainst the advice of 
his business manager, Tommy һай be- 
wely involved as coproducer of 
the West Coast production of Hair. He 
was required to invest $360,000 in the 
renovation of a theater that would house 
the production, the down payment on a 
possible $6,000,000 it would e to 
ater outright. His poten- 


tial return—at the most, seven percent— 
emed to be an extreme At that 
time, no major legitimate-theater produc 


tion had ever run more than 15 weeks 
in Los Angeles. Bur in this instance, 


Tommy's judgment was vindicated. "The 
musical has been sold out since its open 
ing, carning him a respectable profit on 
his investment. 

Hair represented. to 
kind of thing we were tn 
television." he explained. "It was daring 
It was different. It was a change. It 
conveyed a viewpoint of the flower gen- 
eration, their feelings of alienation, their 
resentment of а war they didn't under- 
stand, things we've tried to say on the 
show much more lightly.” 

Additional distractions were being 
caused by the Glen Campbell show, of 
which "Tommy was half owner and exec- 
utive producer, which had been incorpo- 
rated into the CBS program line-up in 
mid-December of last r, after its de- 
but as а 13-week summer replacement, 
Smothers hired his own writers, booked 
the guest stars, appeared himself and 
expended $100,000 over budget in order 
to ensure its success. But the program wa: 
soon beset by intramural squabbles and 
a decline of morale. Tommy fired the 
Campbell director and persuaded Mason 
Williams—busy making personal appear- 
апсе as а bestselling pop musician and 
poet—to assume command as head writer. 
‘The crisis took weeks to overcome, dis- 
tracting Tommy even more from his own 
program, п to show the lack 
of polish and mordant criticism that had 
characterized previous seasons. 

Only when he returned full time to 
the Comedy Hour did things begin to 
jell again. True 10 form, Tommy fired 
the director, replacing him with a sixth 
one in less than three years, 
developing comedy sketches 
outs with the writing май. 
had to be there,” he said. 
me as a Cataly 

Amid all these time-consuming acti 
ties, Tommy was sullering from the back- 
lash of an appearance on the. October 
27th show by comedian David Steinbe: 
Dressed in clerical garb, Steinberg 
ered the following monolog, which he 
had performed before on NBC's Tonight 
show: 


Toda 


me the s 
ing to do 


nc 


Somehow, E 
They needed 


з sermon deals with the ex 
++. who 
tod, 


citing personality of Mose 
had a wonderful rapport with 
whom I'm sure you'll remember 


from last week's sermon. In these 
troubled times | am reminded of 
one of the great philosophical com- 
enis that bas helped guide and 
mold the lives of millions. It w 
uttered by the mother superior 
The Sound of Music, act two, scene 


four, when she said to Julie An- 
diews, just before M Andrews м 
about to run off with the Nazi 


prince: "How do you solve a prob- 
lem like Мапа... how do you 
your hand? 
e Andrews didn't understand 
ıd neither do 1... and 
t's the point . . . people today no 
з are able to communicate with 
one another: and without communi- 
there can be no harmony. 
Moses was a man who knew how 
nicae his feelings. The 
that Moses was wander- 
ing through the wiklerness when he 
came upon а burning bush, And 
though the bush was burning, yet it 
did not consume itself. А voice сате 
down to Moses: “Moses, take your 
shoes from your fect, for the land 
re standing upon is holy 
God said his redundant 
And Moses took his shoes olf of 


10 comm 
Bible tells u 


way 
his fect, approached the burning 
bush and burned his feet and yelled 


something то Cod. 

Were not sure what he suid, but 
there are many ОМ Testament 
scholars who to this day believe it 
was the first mention of Christ in 
the Bible, 

And God said по Moses: 
the Pharaoh and tell hi 
people yo.” Moses said 
І say sent me? 

God said: “Whom!” And God 
said: “I am that 1 am.” And. Moses 
turned his eyes to the heavens and 
g that up.” 


то unto 
to let your 
“Who shall 


and said: “Let my people 

Pha nt 
you?” And Moses said: "You're not 
going to believe this. . . ." Pharaoh 
ve him. And so God Че 
strayed all of the land with th 
mystical sense of humor that is only 


зару 1 cam best illustrate. my 
point with something I sew this eve- 
ning. As I was on my way to the 
theater, | siw an old min who I 
would take (o be cighty ro eighty-five 
years old. And this old man 
being beaten badly by four little chil- 
dren. And 1 couldn't help but notice 
that one child was Negro, one was 
Jewish, опе was Spanish and yet an- 
other, Italia 
Now . . . if these little children 
can Tenn to play together, then why 
't the world? 
Thank you. 


was 


a 


Unaccountably relaxing their vigilance. 
the CBS censors had permitted the Stein 


berg sermoneric to be broadcast with only 
minor editing, Minutes айс: the show 
ned off, switchbouds were lighting 


up in dozens of major American cities 
The mail recived diving the next. five 
days was overwhelming in its condemna- 
tion of the show. Several of the letters 
received at the Smothers brothers’ Holly- 
wood oflices coi 


ained razor blades, 


A CBS memorandum stated that Stcin- 
berg would never again be permitted to 
deliver a sermonette on CBS. As an 
additional rebuke, Tommy was informed 
that henceforth, each of his programs 
kd be reviewed in a closed-circuit 
ing 10 CBS мей stations before 
it could be broadcast. No other GBS show 
before or since has been subject to this 
scrutiny. There were now three forms of 
censorship being imposed on the Smoth- 
the opinions of program-practices 
representatives on both the East and West 
coasts, whims of 181 station 
owners, 

This latest setback did little to improve 
Tommy's spiritual outlook, His physical 
condition, as a result of the accumulat- 
ing pressures, was also less than ideal 


5 well as thy 


In recent. mouths, he had been abus- 
his already weak stomach by etin 
all the wrong foods a His fing: 


Is were gradually being nibbled away 
And а number of upsetting phone calls 
some of them abusive, others with 
nly heavy breathing on the other end 
—һай twice forced him 
number, His custor 
were on the upsurg 
But Tommy would not be intimidated 
by his fens. He introduced 4 new con- 
tinuing chi uniformed police- 
man unctuously referred io as Olficer 
Judy—on almost every program. When- 
ever Ollicer Judy head or saw something 
that displeased him, he sprayed the 
ollender's eyes with Масе, Then Tommy 
taped a show with an outspoken estab- 
lishment critic folk singer Joan Baez- 


to chan 
y paranoid feelings 


acter 


“While I was straightening up in here сагі 


who unintentionally plunged the Comedy 
Hour imo a grave crisis. The point at 
issue was the dedication of a song to her 
husband, David Harris. 

"He's going to prison in June for three 
7 she informed the aud 
reason he is going 10 prison is that lie re- 
sisted Selective Service, and the draft and 
militarism in general. Anybody who lays 
it ont in front like that ge 
busted, especially i 
he did.” 

While Tommy was busy blockin 
d taping hiis nest show 
to sire, СВУ program-practices depart 
ment blue-penciled the bulk of Miss 
Baez’ remarks and also objected to some 


yew 


ng throug! 


“questionable” material in a comedy 
monolog by comedian скіс Mason. 
Tommy took his time making the pre 

bed changes. He didn't. submit the 


completely edited, broadcist-quality tape 
until Saturday, a day before broadca 
CBS retained by canceling the Baez 
show and substituti а rerun. 

The canceled show was telecist- with- 
out the questioned segments—three weeks 
later, but ‘Tommy was still understand- 
bly incensed. On March 14, when the 
network announced renewal of the Com- 
edy Hour for 26 weeks, beginning in the 
fall, he publicly stated that he hadn't yer 
decided whether to continue on CBS. 
This resulted in Los Angeles meetings 
with newly installed CBS-TV president 
Robert Wood on March 17 and I8, during 
which Wood said he would consider 
Tommy's request that the network agree 
in principle to settling every case 


morning, il suddenly occurred to me that I wasn't 
making enough money and that il was 


about time I got oul of the mail room. .. . 
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involving dcl 
of liberality. 
proposed. prescreer 
question for. the 
allowing them, rathe 
to decide what was suitable lor their 
respective region 
ag dor a response—and ap- 
the worst Tommy 
ces in California 
with Senators Edward Ken- 
nd Alan Cranston, in which he 
ined how his views were being de 
liberarely suppressed. The following day, 
still having received no word [rom Wood 
who was undoubtedly mulling 
ns of Tommys remarks to 
ad Cranston— Tommy made û 
surprise descent on Washington on the 
eve of the A7th annual convention of the 
ional Association of Broadcasters. 
Over a two-day period, he reiterated his 
jevances against the network not only 
to the N.A B. but to several Senators 
and Congressmen and to FCC commis 
sioners Сох and Johnson, who assured 
Tommy that there was no threat of Fed- 
intervention in television by revo 


In suc h instances, 
the є 


ment in 


s and 
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g over the 


cation of station licenses because ol 
program coment. CBS censors had lo 
claimed that cuts were necessary in order 
to protect alliliatey. license: 

His indiscreet appearance did not 
to mend Fences with CBS, 
date 10 regulate the come 
programs had already be 


whose 
t of its own 
а challenged 


in recent Senate subcommitice hearings 
conducied by the influential Rhode Is. 
land Democrat. John Pastore. CBS, 
well as the two other networks, had bee 
told to cleanse the airways of excessive 
sex and violence. 

Toward that end, CBS corporate presi- 
dent Frank. Маню rejeded a Pastore 
proposal for prescreening of questionable 
network programs by a television industry 
review bod. “An outside agency wield- 
ing the blue pencil would throule the 
itive impulses which are essential to 
the continuing improvement of TV," de- 
dared Dr. Stanton in а message to Pas 
tore. “The creators of our programs need 
and stimulation, not the 


reverse. 
ommy couldn't believe his eyes when 
he read this portion of Stanton's remarks. 
It seemed. to be a complete reversal of 
the philosophy that had characterized his 
entire relationship with CBS. He there- 
upon sni atulatory wire to Dr. 
Stanton and told а trade-paper reporter 
that the Smothers brothers had agreed 
to continue lor another season оп CBS 
—50 that they could retain a platform to 
continue their push for new standards of 
broadcast coment. 

When Wood read. that. stuement. on 
March 27, he sent Tommy a lengthy wire 
that said, in part: 


PREE 


YOU ARE NOT TO Use 
SMOTHERS BROTHERS COMEDY HOUR 
AS A DEVICE TO PUSH FOR NEW STAND- 


"Dm tempted to diagnose your case as 


ip a militar) 


industrial complex. 


ARDS. IF YOU CANNOT COMPLY WITH 
OUR. STANDARDS IHE [SHOW] CANNOT 
APPEAR OX CRS... WE CANNOT MAKE 
AN ENCLETION or THE 
BROTHERS” SHOW NOR CAN WE LOWER 
OUR PROGRAM. STANDARDS. THE NET- 
WORK CANNOT IGNORE ITS RESPONSHBIL- 
IES TO THE PUBLIC TO MAINTAIN 
CERTAIN STANDARDS. 


“SMOTINRS: 


Wood never what these 


‚ howeve 


explained 

He did 
ld police its shows even 
sly because of St 
fusal to accept the Pastore review board 
her than rekis censorship restrictions 

Tommy seemed to relish the distress 
this latest wrangle was causing the i 
work. In a March 27 phone conversation 
with Michael Dann fr Los Angeles- 
monitored on а tape recorder in ангу 
ollice—his. pleasure could not be mi 
takei 


standards wei 
that CBS wo 


мотикив: Am 1 still the fair-haired 
boy back tha 
DANN: Yes, you are the absolute love 
of our 
вмотиЕнв 
DANN: Ошу... 
fof broadcrsting] could enable me 
to go forward as a programing exec- 
чике 


sMoviters: Pm trying to do it for 
L You're part of the 
tin the company, but I 


know vou really 
forward for 
casting. 


tre about pushing 
more meaningful broad- 


DANS: I certainly do. 
sMotners: Hey! 
DANN: Wh 


SMOTHERS: 15 ev 
DANN J 
SMOTHERS: You're lyin 
the way. T 
back 
CC commissioners are 


1vbody pissed off? 


Hey, by 
res some preity good 
there 


guys 


Those 100vy. 
++. [You] won't have to worry about 
any licenses [being revoked] except 
monopolies take place . . . but 
as [lar as more permissive] coment 
[is concerned]. 1 think we сап really 
move forward now. 

pass: Tommy. Hand in hand, we 
will overcome. 
hat’s right 
part of this gr 
Dr. Stanton said No further re- 
stricrions, but more broadening and 
really exercising our responsibilities 
to rhe American publie." OK? 

pany: All right. 1 hear you and | got 
the message. We will overcor 
sworners: You're so full of shit. 


whe 


1 wanna be 


SMOTHERS: 


at new resurgence. As 


e 


“We've renewed them,” Daun told 
associate when he hung up, "but there 
be some static before whe fall.” 
ed denouement came on 
prevent 
m-practiccs 


mi 

The contem] 
w EY 
atives of the network. prog 


second, after. 


dinesd 


department previewed show number 
б, with guest st з Rowan, Nancy 
Wilson and David Steinberg. А runni ng 
gag throughout the show concerned the 
bestowing of The Fickle Finger of Fate 
achievement trophy 
lar feature of Langh-In— 
on Senator There was also a 
od ted romance 
п Tommy and Miss Wilson, played 
to the strains of Victor Herbert mu 
The censors, however, balked only at 
another recitation of 1 
delivered by their old nemesi 
Steinberg. Late Wednesday afternoor 
four days before airtime, Smothe 
torneys received notification that the 
Steinberg sermonette—which ran ap- 
proximately four minutes—would hav 
to be removed, thereby requiring Tommy 
the tape. 
ny reluctantly agreed to the cut 
dispatched the pre 
screening rape by messenger to CBS in Los 
Angeles. Dann, however, claimed. that 
CBS failed 10 receive the prescreeni 
tape on Thursday. “The pressure was on 
to show it to the stations, 
ton promised that. T sat with a roomful 
of people in Bob Wood's office until 
nine o'dock on Thursday night and the 
tape never came. There was no reason 
he couldn't deliver that goddamned 
tape. None! No, 
‘That same night, Wood telegraphed 
the following letter of 


that is a re 


AS WE HAVE 


DVISED YOU ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS, MOST RECENTLY IN MY 
WIRE OF MARCH YOUR ош 
TIONS TO US REQUIRE YOU TO DELIVER 
AN ACCEPTABLE BROADCAST TAPE TO 
US NO LATER THAN THE WEDNESDAY 
PRECEDING THE D BRO. 
T DATE OF EACH PROGRAM IN 
SMOTHERS BROTHERS COMEDY 1 

WE HEREBY NOTIFY YOU BY REASON 
OF YOUR FAILURE TO MAKE SUCH DE- 
VERY BY YESTERDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 2, WE ARE FORCED TO TREAT 
Hs FAILURE OF DELIVERY OF AN AG- 
CEPTADLE PROGRAM AS А SUBSTANTIAL 
AND MATERIAL BREACH OF YOUR OBLI- 
GATIONS TO Us, AND AS CONCLUSIVE 
EVIDENCE THAT YOU HAYE NO INTEN- 
TION OF PERFORMING THOSE OBLIGA- 
TIONS IN THE. FUTURE. 

BY REASON OF YOUR BREACH, YOU 
HAVE NOT AFFORDED OUR PROGRAM- 
PRACTICES DEPARTMENT AN OPPORTU- 
NITY TO CONSIDER THE ACCEPTABILITY 
OF THE PROGRAM. ON TUE BASIS OF 
OUR INFORMATION, WE BELIEVE THAT 
THE PROGRAM IN ITS PRESENT FORM. 
WOULD NOT BE ACCEPTABLE UNDER 
CIS! STANDARDS BECAUSE, AT THE VERY 
LEAST, IT CONTAINED A MONOLOG 
миси IN OUR OPINION WOULD Hi 
CONSIDERED TO ВЕ IRREVERENT AND 
OFFENSIVE BY Л LARGE SEGMENT OF 
OUR AUDIENCE AND, THEREFORE, UN- 
ACCEPTABLE EVEN IT THIS WERE NOT 


SCHEDUT 


“In 


the first place, Гт not uptight. and in the 


second place, my name's not Baby! 


NHOWER FU- 
SUNDAY 


THE WEEK OF THE Fi 
NERAL RITES AND EVEN IF 
WERE NOT EASTER SUNDAY. 

THEREFORE, WE HEREBY 


NOTIFY 


YOU THAT THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
YOU AND Us 15 TERMINATED, SUBJECT, 
or AND OBLIGA- 


AS А MATTER OF 
IN SUCH TERMINATIONS. 


LAW 
SURVIVE 


One of three glaring inconsistencies in 
this wire was that there was no Wednes- 
daydeadline provision in the Smothers 
brothers’ contract with the network. Ad- 
ditionally, the Steinberg monolog had 
already been eliminated. And, as it was 
later proved, CBS had the tape in its 
possession before Wood seut the dismiss- 
al notice. Donald Sipes, CBS 


dent in charge of busines: 
this fact in a wire sent to the Smothers 
brothers. 

‘Tommy was dumfounded when he re- 


ceived Wood's wire on Good Friday in 
San Francisco, where he had planned to 
move the origination of his show in the 
fall. He insisted that he had not 
breached his contract, He called Wood a 
liar. He said he felt like a character out 
of Kafka accused of an ambiguous crime 
he had not commited, The Steinber 


the repe: 
November: it starred Kate Smith 

In his 34th/floor office at CBS head- 
quarters in Manhattan, Michael. Dann 
ilyzed the reasons for the cancell 

“Tommy wants television to move for- 
ward by being more permissive,” he said 
There's a grave question in my mind 
whether permissiveness necessarily means 
progress. Smothers represents, in 


the conflict hetween the younger genera- 
tion and the establishment, But the cs 
tablishment és in power, Tommy sees 
himself as a t «l he is. But 
пай blazers olten aren't. popular. and 
often don’t survive. They may sometimes 
be ahead of their time.” 

A stinging rebuttal of sorts was aired 
on a show taped prior to the firing but 
telecast on April 13. Unaccountably, the 
censors permitted Mason Williams to те- 
cite uncut an unusually hostile poem 
from his bestselling book The Mason 
Williams Reading Matter. 


The Censor sits 

Somewhere between 

The scenes to be seen 

And the television sets 

With his scissor purpose poised. 
Watching the human stuff 
That will sizzle through 

The magic wires 

And light up 

Like welding shops 

The ho-hum rooms of America 
And with a kindergarten 

Arts and crafts concept 

Of moral responsibility 

Snips out 

The rough talk 

The unpopular opinion 

Or anything with teeth 

And renders 

A pattern of ideas 

Full of holes 

A doily 

For your mind. 

“That was pretty heavy stuff," Tommy 


fondly recalled, as the captain of the red- 
суе special to Washington announced 
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t the 


st wits shrouded by a 
y. necessitating а 90- 
ne delay. The plane circled in 
holding pattern at 29,000 feet, some- 
where over the Midwest. 

1 deserve a vacation to get my head 
straight," Tomm: e 
Judi Pevnick as he gazed out the win- 
dow at the lightening sky. “I've told my 
story so many fucking times. I'm geuing 
tired of making my case.” 

With that, he setiled his head 
pillow, huddled inside his fawn-suede 
jacket and dozed olf into а fitful sleep. 
When he awakened—; sweat—hc 
confided the follo recurrent. night- 
are that had just revisited him. 

In the dicam, Tommy saw himself driv- 
ng а black Cadillac limousine. Among 
his six passengers were CBS board ch 
man William S. Paley and programing 
vice-presidents Michael Dann. and Perry 
‚ all of them wearing the same 

s and. mirthless smiles. “Their 

h bered, 


sighed to se 


PLAYBOY 


on a 


but 


rem 


Suddenly. Smothers found himself seat- 
ed in the back between two CBS execu- 


apprehensively. 
"Don't worry about it," replied one of 
the passengers. By then, all of their smiles 
had become laughs, 
The limousine ar 
dock. а door slid op 
ino a 1 оше. The executives 
were still as they left the car 
with Tommy and surrounded him. 
“We've taken enough shit fron 
son. "Yi 


laughin 


you,” 


UTE a own 
you're cocky and there's 


linu 


they 
you're impuden 
no room for yo 
“What are vou going to do?" 
his voice quaveriny 
“We're going to kill you.” 
Tommy was forced to remove his 
Now there were seven naked 
strangers beside him. The number of gray- 
suited adversaries һай meanwhile swelled 
to more than 100. Several of them seized 
took 


tass, 


he asked, 


hor. pokers 


id. 
те so сше 

Smothers cried. "Give me 
ке. PI do ай the shit you 
Anything.” 


want me to 
“We're going 10 kill you.” 


"Don't kill me! Please de me! 


id chis 


nightmare, he had awakened sob 
convulsively in his bed at hom. 
time, however, he merely squirmed in his 


1. chewed on a fingernail and sl 
it off. 

Judi Pevnick's Mickey Mouse wrist 
watch read 9:04 a.m. as the 707°» wheels 


touched down on the damp азр 
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way at Wash s Dulles International 
Airport, m ‚ accom- 
panied by the canned strains of Eleanor 
Rigby on the P. A. system, Tommy's eyes 
ed glazed and rheumy. His white, 
bottomed Levis were rumpled. 

re no fans waiting to grea 
him in che surrcalisiclookiug terminal, 
nd nobody noticed him as he strode 
through the nearly deserted structure. 10 
the cab stand, 

Т1 never realized ший two weeks ago 
how alone 1 am," be muucred, stepping 
into a taxi. “I know Fm selbdestruciive. 
Гап constantly. putting myself in a posi- 
tion w be destroyed. But Fm a loser who 
keeps winning, beciuse Гад not afraid of 
losin: 

During the hall-hour journey through 
the picturesque V 
the nation’s capital, his girlfriend r 
ports, all the insecurities of Tommy's past 
came washing back over him. In a strang 
and feverish monolog, he talked compul- 
sively about the or 
Feelings of infe 
him since his ye 
Redondo Beach, California. His е 
recalled m nter pitcher 
des, and. his diminutive body se 
mismatched for his strong, bulldog chin, 
But he tried hard to compensare for his 


nia countryside 


s ol the nagging 
jority that had gnawed а 


in grammar school 


гем d ow 


appearance by using his fists. Among 
dozens of altercitions, he remembered 


winning only one baule in thc. second 
grade amd another 20 yens later, when 
he pummeled a drunken heckler in a 
Denver colleehouse. 

Ах а student, he 
nelligent than anyone 
the first t 
ured 1940 


hways felt he was less 
And 
brother's treas- 
‚ he unintentionally 


à his class 


burned out the transmission and stripped 


his first sexual exper 
16, had an unsatisfactory 
conclusion. “It took me all night, drunk 
ving mad, over at a friend's house, 
where the parents were out of town.” he 
said of that unforgettable dalliance with 
а Hoyear-old swinger from the local junior 
h school. "But finally | did it. Got 
imo her, came the first stroke, jerked out 
1 thought she was pregnant and went 
through а whole anxiety tip.’ 

This амоптеш of insecurities be, 
to form the founda 
style of comedy. "I used them constantly 
in social situations,” Tommy explained. 
They were so real that it made us 
ted to me, They 


ice. 


ra 


que 


t success, People rel 


Il feli it themselves. 

The “Mom 
theme of sil агу th 
came the mainstay of their act was по 
less real—but in Mrs Ruth 
Smothers —widowed during World War 
Two, when her husband, an Army c 
officer, died on а prixonerol-war ship 
oute from the Philippines to. Japan— 
s showed partiality to Tommy rather 


s liked һем” 


daer be 


you 


revers 


reer 


than to Dickie, as well 
ance on him. 
Following high school graduation, 
Tommy took a job with the gas company 
to help support the after Mrs, 
Smothers was forced to file for bankrupt- 
cy. By the time he was finally admitted to 
San Jose State College at 19, he said he 
had already prepared excuses for funk 


s a deeper reli- 


nily 


ing out. He had been rejected by every 
other college t0 which he had applied. 
Bur he managed до maintain а passi- 


ble grade-point average and even achiever. 
а measure of campus recognition as а 
member of the gymnastics te sport 
he had firs pursued in high school to 
develop his scrawny physique, Competing 
on the side horse, lying r 
bars, he won numerous f 


а series of meas. 
Within a year after Dickie enrolled at 
the same college, the Smothers brothers 
һай ЕМО С. for 
promptu entertainment at the Kerosene 
Club, a local beer joint, Early in 1959, 
they were ollered a nightly salary of five 
percent ol the net receipts. (amounting 
to seven dollars apiece) —rather than the 
free heey and prevels they had been 
receiving. That was incentive enough to 
buy their own instruments. Dickie ac- 
quired а S285 West German bass (which 
һе still uses today) for payments of $13 а 
month—S5 less than the payments on 
Tommys Manin gi By the time 
they retired these debts three years liter, 
they had dropped out of college and de- 
veloped the gimmick of Tommy playing 
the overgrown kid, stuttering 
blin; 


become their im- 


and bum- 
responses to his brother's straight 
fines. And their spools of contemporary 
folk songs such as Kock Island Line and 
Jamaica Farewell were making them pop- 
ar attractions on the nation's folk-music 
club. circuit 
Within six mon 
made a resounding television debut. on 
the Tonight show, then hosted by Jack 
Paar. By 1963, four of their comedy 
albums were ihaneously in 
Billboard's top 20, and they were carn- 
510,000 a week for appearances. in 
w York and Las Vegas night clubs. 
Over a three-year period, they also played 
500 one-night concerts in high school and 
college auditori "y 
Their most memorable concert. date, 
ou November 1, 1964, at a high school 
gymnasium in Elkhart, Indiana, is signifi 
cmt lor what occured еги, 
A local conces 
inordinate percenta 
the sale of Smothiei thers souven 
programs, whose net proceeds were car- 
marked for the American Cancer Society 
The amount in dispute was roughly 530. 
When 7 ed to capitulate, 
concessionaire called the police. Strong 
words ensued when two uniformed officers 


hs, the brothers had 


isted 


across the c 


suggested that the Smothers brothers and 
manager accompany them to the 
on house. 

Suddenly, this cop yanked me out of 
my car by the swearer, crashed down 
with an eightbanery flashlight, opened 
my skull and was beating on me,” Tom- 
my recalled. His eyes were blazing as he 
recounted the incident for George Slall, 
attorney s 
con 


a prominent civiLlibertics 
ed in s Washington 
post at the Shorcham Hotel. 

D was on my back. bleeding 
pig.” he continued. "Nine stitches w 
taken in my head. T never thought it 
could happen 10 me. But this is w I 
became very aware that there was a legit 
imate police brutality thing. 1 thought to 
mysell: Hey, we were taught to be 
that the policeman was our friend. Now 
I know bener 

А former mayor of Beverly Hills and 
long an anti-censorship activist, Skaff had 
been concicied by Tommy 10 help deter 
mine the constitutional implications of 
his dismissal bv CBS. 

“Ivy a hell of am interesting legal 
problem," Stalf advised him. "How far 
does the First Amendment of the Consti 
эн apply to ıd radio. 
public раке been 
id 
h are subject to regulation by Gov- 
ermeni? lı applies in certain senses 
because of the so-called fairness doctrine 
of the Federal Communications Comm 
sion. What are the rights of а man who 


tele: 


which 
by Government 


contractual right to appear? What 
his rights 10 express an opinion? 
is going to take some deep 


thought” There was the added possibili 
ty of a мий against CBS for illegal 
the terms of the Civil 


censorship. under 
Rights Act. 
The thir 


that blows my mind is that 
not the guy who should be doing 
Tommy told Slaff. "I couldn't com 
» that 1 would be forced 
ates me to get in this 


Fm 
ii 
ceive i 
by 


position, 1 alw it was going 
to be some real erudire, heavy cat who 
really knew everything that was happen- 


ing. II stopped and looked around, Га 
тету get nervous.” 

Later what afternoon, "Tommy con- 
fared for nearly two hours with Nicho- 
las Johnson—whom he had met on his 
Johnson, 


previous visit to the city 100. 
a the relevance of the 
First Amendment. He wondered whether 
the three networks exerted undue 
influence on the dissemination of inlor- 


was interested 


mation. He compared the lofty position 
of CBS. a network. with few restrictions 
in this with General Motors, a 


Corporation obliged to recall hund 
of thousands of Fauliy automobiles since 
the implementation of Federal restraints, 
“You've turned this town on its hi 
Johnson told Tommy. "You were 
to corrupt yourself to 


interesting situation: How does the in- 
formation system work in our society? 
Who gets to express views Who 
doesn't? Whit pressures are there i0 cut 
ideas or information out of the system? 
Suppose you have some dissenting view. 
How are vou going to get it out to the 
? Lam particularly concerned about 
mpact of ownership on coment,” 
Eliborating after the meeting on his 
sympathy for Tommy, Johnson sai 
Like everybody else our age [34], 1 
watched his show and I liked it. Part of 
what T tiked about it was that they made 
an eflort to put out a little information 
instead of just nothing. Tommy's got а 


his 


hell of a lot of talent. He seems to care 
about what's going on in our county, 
and he seems to be gening beaten 


around. Sure, he hasn't thought about all 
these issues with the degree of sophisti 
uon a Harvard Law Re student 
would. But at least he's genuine." 

“AIL these things that are happening 
ave really beautiful,” said Tommy as he 
paced the Поот in his hotel room. “If 
nothing comes of it, it’s a sid commen- 
ary. Gode 


igw 


wn it, we can't der the pas 
sion die. like they've done everywhere 
cle, We've gotta follow it up." He 
picked up the phone. 

The operator unable to 
Dickie Smothers in either Los An 


was reach. 


eles or 


Miami Beach. He had been due in Wash- 
тхор hours belore. 
“Where can he be?" Tommy asked 
rhetorically, glancing at the prepared re 
marks the two of them would deliver the 
following night to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors convention, "God. 
I'm so nervous about that speech." 
Still pacing the room. swilling 
Scotch, he leafed through a pile of tele 
grams received after the cancellation an 
nouncement. He read several of the 
wires 10 those assembled in the room. 
adding special emphasis то his recitation 
of a night letter sent to CBS presiden 
Stanton and neiwork president Wood. It 
was signed by 100 staff. members of the 
Michigan Daily. a student publication at 
the University of Michigan. "Listen 10 
this,” he exclaimed: 


“THIS ACT OF BLATANT POLITICAL 
CENSOMSIMP HAS CUT OFF THE ONLY 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION. TO CONFKONT 
REALITY WITH) A. JUDICIOUS AND MANY 
TIMES ENLIGHTENING HUMOR. Т 
SHOW STANDS IN MARKED CONTRAST TO 
THE SPECIOUS DRIVEL ERVADES 
мо ENTERTAINMENT 
YOU HAVE DEMONSIRATED FIRST THAT 
AMERICA 15 NOT THE LAND OF FREE 
SPEECH AND THAT EVEN IF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT Is NOT OSTENSIBLY CUTTING 
ким NATION'S MEDIA. 
THE ADVERTISING 


THAT P 


г verev 


лох 


Arr, THE 


EXECUTIVES AND 


“Our little boy!" 
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PLAYBOY 


188 Tommy said 


MONEY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
UNWILLING TO TOLERATE EVEN 
MILDEST FORM OF DISSENT. BY REFUS- 
ING TO ACCEPT EVEN THE SOCIAL 
CRITICISM. OF THE GENTLE SMOTHERS 
BROTHERS YOU HAVE SHOWN YOUR 
WILLINGNESS TO PANDER TO THE MA- 


ARE 


LAISE OF THE MAJORITY—EVEN IF 
THAT INCLUDES ELITISM, RACISM OR 
D 1. SECONDLY, YOU HAVE DEM- 


ONSTRATED сом- 
MERCIALS HAVE INDICATED FOR YEARS: 
TELEVISION 18 NOT FOR THE SOPHISTI- 
CATED, THE INTELLECTUALLY MATURE 
OR THOSE AT ALL CONCERNED WITH 
THE STATE OF SOCIETY, IT 15 THE SOMA 
LL FOR THE NINETO-FIVE. DUXCE 
WHO, BECAUSE OF Ils BOON TUBE, 
BECOMES SO LIMITED HE 15 OF LITILE 
MORE WORTH THAN A MACHINE PRO- 
GRAMMED TO LAUGH WHEN LUCY SLIPS 
ON A BANANA OR TO SOB AT A SOAP 
OPERA 


WHAT TELEVISION 


The reading was interrupted. by a 
knock on the door. 

“Jesus Christ, who's paying for this?” 
asked Dickie Smothers as he breczed into 
suite B-120. 

Though he’s two years younger than 
his brother. the foliage on his upper 
made him д older than his 30 y 


He wore a 
а see-through doned-swiss shirt, Wes 
pocketed twill trousers and Jralian leather 
boots, all part of his meticulously selected 
wardrobe. The week before. in а 12-hour 
Youd race at Sebring, he and codriver Fred 
Baker had piloted a 1966 Porsche sedan 
to first place in the under-two-liter proto 
туре Classification. It had cost them nearly 
39000 to put the car on the track and 
they had received only a tarnished 5100 
trophy in return, But the exhilarating 
experience of two amateurs having beat- 
1 skilled factory drivers, he said, 


more than worth the expense. 


we nied to do one 
Dickie recalled. “When 
we went over that hundred percent, we 
were in deep shit, Its the same thing that 
happens with an automobile. If you spin 
off the youd, you could kill yourself. And 
in this situation with CBS, the same thin, 
could happen to us professionally. We're 
competing for our lives, actually, by tak- 
ing a stand that is completely unneces- 
sary, just as driv а саг is unnecess; 
but both are 
little bit of selfi 
volved, but you have to do w 
strongly about." 

He hadn't scen his brother since be- 
fore the cancellation, the news of which 
he had received while attending an auto- 
mobile show in New York. Nor did he 
m particularly pleased about being 
summoned [rom Florida. He had come 
to Washington only after repeated 

“Dickie isn't as concerned, except on 
of brotherly love and respect, 
n his presence. “1 know 


Оп our show, 
hundred percent,” 


it you deel 


the ba 


what's happening and he doesn’t want to 
get involved їп these situations. He's 
given me carte blanche, until I really 
screw up. 

an hour and a half, the two of 
t side by side, reading through 
their scripts for the following 


s aps 


pearance—a comedy routine based on 
future prospects for employment and 
ning the gen- 


more formal rem 
eration gap. Dickie was sit 
left, as he customari 
The scene was reminiscent of the initial 
run-through for one of their television 
shows—but Fri it’s speech would 
be their only professional appearance for 
many months to come 
What happened with ABC?” 
asked, pausing in their rehearsal. 
"They turned it down, man,” Tommy 
ighed. “I told them: “We'll do anything. 
TI] adjust to the affiliate line-up and go 
But if there 
as that much risk involved, they're not 
prepared to take it" NBC had refused 
even to discuss the possibility of 4 show. 
By now, Dickie had little desire to 
resume rehearsing their lines, “Where do 
you find the girls?” he asked those con- 
ued in the room. “This town should 


Dic 


ic 


on a risk basis with vou." 


be crawling with broads.” 
“Dik, would you pleaser 
script?” asked Tommy wearily 
"Fm more interested i 
young lady for the night 
lion secretaries in W. 
have a date.” 
There are supposed to be 
expensive Tadi 


d the 


finding a 
licen. mil- 
ton and I don't 


lot of 


Arê you kidding?" said Dickie. "They 
pay for me, ‘cause they get their names 
the columns.” 

Only recenily, he 1 


ted a 
sweetheart and 
Miller Smoth- 


divorce. from 
wile of ni 
ers was awarded a 
seulement in addition to custody of their 
three children. 

“Dickie now 
tion Т used 10 have,” Tommy said when 
he left the room. “The trouble with 
marriage was that his ex-wife thought we 
were overpaid. She still insisted on mak- 
ing all of her drapes, her clothes, paint- 
i the halls—the do-it-yourself things. 
She resented the money and never ad- 
My wife adjusted so easily it was 
likc moncy was one 


has the ж 


nger repura- 


able 

Since his separation, Dickie had occu- 
pied himself as much with his cars as 
with the opposite sex. 

“Basically, Fm а post-War ашо collec- 
tor. because that's my en,” he told a 
visitor. "I'm a postWar person. I have 
three sports сиз that symbolize the ulti- 
mate in high performance. They're a 
hallmark of that era. One is the Jaguar 
NK-120 roadster. It came ош in 1948. It 
w miles per hour, 0 to 60 in 
nine and а half seconds and could be 


bought by a middledas workingman. 
There was nothing that could touch it 
hen 1 have a 300SL Mercedes-Benz 
gullwing coupe. The sexiest car ever in 
the world. Fantastic workmanship. The 
third is the ultimate development of the 
twoscater roadster—the 427 Shelby Co- 
bra, brute horsepower. It's so tender you 
n't even touch the body or it'll dent. 
But it’s so rugged and masculine, There 
will never be another car to replace 
these three. 

For olf-the-course amusement, Dickie 
also maintains five motorcycles, two more 
Porsches, а 1939 Ford, а 1910 Packard 
limousine, a Volkswagen Microbus, а 
1944 Army-surplus bus, a Dodge Mobile- 
home, a dune buggy, two Bentleys and а 
1959 Cadillac once owned by Sophi 
Loren, Seven of these vehicles are 
raged in his Woodland Hills, California, 
home. АП of them are kept in immacu- 
late, concourse condition, lovingly rubbed 
with Classic Car Wax by Dickie himself, 

He slept lae the next mori 
mmy sat at a card table 
studying his portions of the speech. "Ehe 
young generation is speaking out," he read 
aloud, occasionally nibbling at strips from 
а cold rusher of 1 but too often, 
they're only talking to themselves.” 

An hour lit ар deposited 
"Tommy at the New Senate Ollice Build- 
ing for his first appointment of the day. 

“So what's going on?" asked 
sleeved Alin Cranston, the junior Se 
tor [rom California, offering Tommy an 
armchair. 

“Just lobbying and going around and 
lening everybody know Fm not a bad 
” he began, before sketching what he 
felt were the constitutional implications 

g. “We were taken olf the air, 
even though we appealed to a large 
segment of the audience, There should 
be room five minutes of oue hour out 
90 hours of prime-time television 
10 hear a dissenting viewpoint. Bur the 
networks feel they own the air waves and 
it’s at. I'm a moderate, and 
they start shutting up moderates, 
thats a bad scene. ABC, for example, 
seems 10 be conditioned against us. They 
nk we're hotheads and Loublemakers 
an't pinpoint what they're afraid of.” 

“I would like to be as much help as I 
can when you get all your evidence to 
Funston, ending their 20- 
minute mecting. "We've got to have you 
on the ай, for God's sake. I's the only 
show 1 ever watch, besides pro football. 
It's great to see you. 

Nest stop was the office of Indi 
Senator Vance Hanke, numberawo man 
On Senator Pastore’s sescand-violence 
subcommittee. Balancing a coffee cup 
and saucer on his knee, Tommy contin- 
ued to hammer away at the networks. To 
illustrate what he meant, he paraphrased 
eof the comments made by New Or- 
1 auomey Jim Garrison in 
a Playboy Interview. “It really blew my 


a 


соп, 


mind when he t if America ever 
becomes tota fascist in nature, 
it won't be through force, through the 
Army, through police,” Tommy recalled. 
"It will be through the control of the 
And it looks like that’s exactly 
ng” 

al gathering 
а by Minnesoti Se 
McCarthy, who had once asked Tommy 
to be a delegate to the 1968 Democratic 
Convention, The Senator wondered about 
the composition of the Comedy How's 


seemed vague about 
the demographic breakdown, he was res- 
cued by his speechwriter and. publicity 
п, Denny Shanahan, who told Mc- 
Carthy that the show rated poorly among 
those with only a grade school education, 
workers and in the 
ics. Black viewers accepted 
the program moderately well. But it 
stood among the top five in homes with 
comes exceed homes 
with professional or m ial heads of 
the houschold, with college graduates 
and with those residing in large ci 
especially in the Northeast. 

“It sounds just like my constituents," 
McCarthy 

“The main thing is to break the hold 
that the networks have on the dissemina- 
tion of information,” Tommy persisted. 

Senator Hartke, anxious to reopen the 
television subcommittee hearings and ex- 
pand their scope to include just such 
issues, asked Tommy to supply him with 
all the tapes and scripts of segments 
censored from his show by CBS. 

Back in his hotel room, Tommy wor- 
ried about the size and quality of the 
turnout for а 4:30 screening of the cm- 
celed show, which would be held some 
Virgin’ 
to hurt,” he said, 
hit rain falling out- 
side, the prospect of delays in rush-hour 
wathe and the distinct. possibility that 
many Government officials would leave 
the city early for the weekend. 

While Tommy continued to scan his 
speech, Dickie talked long distance— 
trying to promote a new engine for one 
of his racing cars. Another Smothers 
writer, John Barrett, stood at Tommy's 
side, underlining each brothers lines 
with тей 
“We haven't talked about any of the 
things they expect us to talk 
none of the stall about the cancellation," 
Tommy complained, chewing on a Gel- 
usil tablet. “The incellectualism in this 
speech gets in the way of what I want to 
say. That's why the whole younger gener. 
ation is using different words. T know 
we're not gonna charm these editors. So 
we might as well get ‘em bugged and 
talking a litle bit.” 

Dickie balked when the time arrived 
to leave for the press conference—and 
for the fourth in a series of screen, 


diferent cities that had cost a total of 
$15,000 to stage. 
"Don't you think we're overdoing it, 


showing the show every goddamned 


” Tommy quipped, 
with his ubiquitous attaché case 
vator, “even belore he became 


standing 


at the 
a bigot, 

А chauffcur-driven limousine transport- 
ed Tommy, Shanahan and Miss Penick 
across the Big Dirty—the polluted Poto- 
mac River—past halfstaff Amer 


commemorating the 30-day mourning pe- 
riod for the lare Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Awaiting Tommy at the Logos Video- 


tape Center were 


arly 100 representa- 
tives of the Washington television and 
newspaper press corps, assorted. bureau- 
crus and half а dozen Representatives 
amd Senators Among them were Соп- 
gressman Thomas Recs, Senator Hartke 
and the FCC Nicholas Johnson. 

Tommy's boyish grin, as he stepped to 
the front of the room, belied а skittish 
stomach tranquilized moments before 
with a Permathene capsule. 

“It’s very difficult for us to go imo a 
court case on litigation as far as breach 
of contract is concerned,” he said, stand- 
ing before two color monitors. “It would 


ke us ur 
go on the 
my breach problem publicly. The show 
you're going to see was direct censorship, 
the big C." 

Sipping Scotch from a plastic cup. 
Tommy stood in the shadows at the rear 
tedio, watching the tape that 
been shown to the public in its entirety 
only on Canadian television. It was ай 
there: Tommy dressed in a wig, string 
tie and high collar, playing Nelson Eddy 
to Nancy Wilson's Jeanette MacDonald, 
David Biblical sermoneite, 


the tling of Senator. Pastore 
and T. s Maced by Officer 
Judy. 


The bright klieg lights bounced off 
ir, combed forward 


Tommy's blondish hi 
to compensate for his receding hair 
as he called for questions from the gath- 
cring. Soon he found a persistent antago- 
nist in Dawson Nail, managing editor of 
the trade publication Television Digest, 
who fired a series of questions from h 
perch on а stepladder near the back ої 
the гоо: 

“Tom,” he asked, “do you have any 
specific examples of things that CBS’ 
standards department has ordered take 
out of your prog: 
don't you show th 


if so, why 
And have 


“How long do we have to have a relationship 
before you take off your shades?” 
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you ever submitied any finished tapes 
that included four-letter words?” 

“No. Never. Never has our show come 
even close to what other shows have 
done as far as sexual connotations. . . . 
Of couse, we've been involved in the 
morality change taking place. . . . Seventy- 
five percent of the 26 shows we've done 
this year have been censored through edits 
and cuts. CBS will not bleep words ош 
Tm not talking about four-letter words. 
‘They'd rather cut entire sentences, which 
makes it look like a sloppy production. 
Also, this is the truth; you won't believe 
it, but they told me: "There are lip read- 
ers, too, and we don't want to tke a 
nce that they will comprehend bleeped 
... We had Dr. Spock on and 
CBS that his sey 
lowed to be on the 
ed felon and 
llowed on tele- 


words. 
we were informed 1 
ment would not be а 
air because he was а com 
convicted felons aren't 


ng hands with well-wishers 

bcr of autographs, 
Tommy slu to the back seat of 
the limousine. “I was really great, 
wasn't it?” he said. “They really seemed 
interested. T just hope something comes 
of it.” 

One immediate benefi was the en- 
dorsement of Congressman Thomas Rees, 
who made the following observations on 
the Comedy Hour cancellation in а sub- 
sequent edition of his regular med 
newsletter: 


For the life of me I just [can't] 
recall any rupings, nude scenes or 
killings on that show, Of course, the 
Smothers brothers weren't pure. They 
did spend a good рап of their time 
knocking the establishment . . . nee- 
dling President Johnson, the Vietnam 
war, candidate Nixon and both the 
Democratic and Republican Conven- 
ions. Even worse, they had a spoof 
on the Bible [and] some of their 
guests, such as Dr. Spock and Joan 
Baez, were controversial and һай the 
auda. 


ns 
War y 
ing the establishment. 

The Smothers Brothers Show was 
not designed for “everyman.” It was 
aimed at those in their teens, their 
20s and their early 30s who are 
turned on by someone other than 
Lawrence Welk and who don't think 
of “My country right or wrong” a 
the most profoundly sacred patriotic 
slogan ever uttered. . . . 


Tommy was still «шей when he re- 
turned to the hotel room. “It really was 
a good turnout,” he told Dickie, who 
һай just awakened. “There were some 
pretty heavy people there. 


nded, 
ning a copy of that evening's com- 
edy routine and address. 

Betraying his anxieties afer a final 
run-through, Tommy poured himself 
other Scotch. 

It’s seven o'clock and you should pull 
yourself together," [udi Pesnick inter- 
jected. 

You've had enough to drink,” Dickie 

What time ате we due down- 
Is it gonna take all evening? I'd 


just like to go in and do the thing and 
then get out. 
"We yo on at ten o'clock,” Tommy 


said. “I think it would be good if you 
were there during the dinner, just to get 
the feeling of what the hell the vibra- 
tions are. It will help us.” 

on a diet!” Dickie exclaimed. “1 
want to sit on that goddamn dai 


don 


eating and overdone meat, I don't 
dig that shit' 
His tirade was interrupted by another 


long-distance phone call. Tommy walked 
out of the room while his brother spoke 
to a racing crony, discussing the possibili- 
ties of inducing automotive manufac- 
turers to sponsor his Porsche at Le Mans, 

The noisy throng filling the Regency 
Ballroom of the Shoreham Hotel was 
everything that Tommy 
imagined —toupced, brilliantined, heavi- 
ly talaumed. men wearing rented tuxedos 
smelling [rom disinfectant; perfumed 
women crowned with synthetic wigs or 
lacquery hair spray, who had pinned 
huge rose corsages to their 1959 ball 
gowns. More than 1000 newspaper execu- 
wives reveled һепса five 
ornate chandeliers, slapping one another 
on the back and sloshing down cheaper- 
byahe-case hotel liquor 

A mild stir of recognition arose as the 
Smothers brothers threaded their way to 
the palm-fronded dais. At the last min- 
ute, Dickie had condescendingly agreed 
to sit through the meal. But he had been 
wrong about the menu. Не was served 
string beans, not peas, and a hunk of 
grisly filet mignon, not to mention 
wberries jubilee with rum sauce 
Just before their formal introduction, 
Tommy conducted a hushed but heated 
caucus with Dickie and Sh He 
wanted to discnd the platitudinous 
pecch and ad-lib remarks similar to 
those heard in Arlington. 

“Let's just talk,” he pleaded. s 
tell em what they want to hear. We've 
been fired and it’s very hot. Let's tell ‘em 
the truth, ‘The words we've rehearsed all 
say the right thing, but they don’t say it 
the way it's supposed to be said.” 


"d 


Shanahan beseechingly threw his 
hands in the air 
“We made our plan,” Dickie insisted. 


"Lev follow it through 

The dispute ended j the toast- 
masier rapped his gavel, cleared his 
throat and launched into his introduc- 
tion of the featured speakers. 


"We're very pleased to be here to- 
night,” Dickie began, peering through а 
thick layer of cigar smoke. 

“We're very pleased to be anywhere; 
Tommy quipped. parvoting the well 
rehearsed opening of their comedy dialog. 
If they had stopped alter this ten. min- 
utes of strongly remi- 
niscent of cach Comedy Hour's opening 
segment—their appearance would. have 


huge success, But their prepared 
statement, just as Tommy had pat- 
ed, sounded more pedantic than pro- 


found. Although the clinking of glasses 
and table talk subsided, most of their 
perfervid orotundities were greeted with 
total silence. 

In a desperate att 


mpt to salvage the 
evening, Tommy launched into а раз 
sionare, olen disjointed discourse. “I 
want to tell you right now there's been 
no breach of contract," he said, 
ing a familiar theme. "Al th 
you people have seen throu 
services saying we did not delivei 
we did not delive 


this, 
that, the total show 
was in bad taste—it was within every 


роойчаме boundary, yet were off the 
. The important part is that there are 
people who have something to say and 
that avenue should be open through 
print and duough the media. We 
unfortunately, being pushed into be 
radicals, when we are moderates. 

We siy something moderate, but the 
audience is already conditioned to know 


are, 


в 


that television doesn’t have а damned 
thing to шу...” 
"These remarks received Није more 


than perfunctory applause. "We are 
debted to you for a most unique presen- 
tation," said the toastmaster. 
Even Teddy Kennedy was funni 
ked one of the matronly guests, re- 
g an A. S. N. E. speaker of another 
s she carried an entire 
the ballroom. 
Sprawled on the couch 
suite, tartan tie loosened, Tommy was 
wallowing in selEiccusation. “I blew my 
opportunity to really turn those people 
on,” he said. "I bowed to the fact that I 
knew it was a conservative group; and to 
work through the system. you supposedly 
shouldn't nize such people. I dis- 
appointed. myself and Гуе learned a Jes 
tuition and 1 know 


year, 
of roses fron 


Lerpicce 


in his hotel 


"Fm not the comedi 
Tommy went on, stil 
humor, that realness that. people rel 
to, is gone. Theres a phoniness there 
nd people spot it. 1 come olf stage now 
never fecling satished, because 1 haven't. 
reached the total thing 1 wanted to say. E 
end up doing an imitation of what the 
Smothers brothers used to be. What 1 
want to do now is turn off my head and 
get some sun and dig nature. I need to 
turn on the sterco, throw some booze 
down and let the wind blow over me.” 

Fourteen homs later, following 


soa yawn. 


morning flight to Florida with Dick 
Tommy stretched ош in ihe stern of a 


23foot outboard churning along the 
Coral Gables waterway ош toward Bis- 
«аупе Bay. The sun was wam and 


revivilving. In this new milieu, the con- 
trast between the two brothers was never 
removed. 


PAT PAULSEN FOR PRESIDE 
ok GET ore THE POT. his chest was lean 
d. He talked matedly about 
his own motorbo 59100 model iden- 
tical to the опе in which they were 
riding but enhanced by an additional 
100 horsepower—and the position he had 
recently accepted on the board of direc- 
tors of a California motor speedway. 

Looking pale and wan, Tommy r 
mained unusually quiet. as if he had left 
Il his ardor behind in Washii 
With Dickie's automobile-racing partner 

-Fred Baker- the helm. the brothers 
eventually sat side by side on a foam- 
rubber cushion, legs resting on the gun- 
wales, laughing and really commu 
with each other for the first time in davs. 

They talked abstractedly about the de- 
mise of the show, wondering if they 
would have any luck taking CBS to 
court, and idly discussed the possibility 
of selling a package of Smothers brothers 
specials to another network. 

“I felt a certain economic insecurity 
when the show was canceled." said Dicki 
10 chips, “and 
hought to myself: “What the hell 
п I worrying about? 1 would have been 


nd tann 


— 


a schoolteacher if it weren't for this.” So 
now I'm not worried. 


bout anything. 


y past the n 
tic homes on Millionaire's Row. Tommy 
squatted on the bow like a figurehead, 
watching the schools of catfish illu 

by the vessel's running lights. 

cigarette. he talked about 
The last time my fou 
e with rene, he said: "Dad- 
T throw away,’ and he wi 


ge 
He recalled frolicking in a swin 
pool with the boy when he was only n 
months old. But Tommy had seen him 
only occasionally since the divorce. “My 
boy has every advantage. though, He's 
not going to live in poverty or anythi 


ng 1 had to go through. E al- 
ys resented my own upbringing, We 
didn't have enon; 


bikinied Judi Pevnick, siting alone in 
the back of the boat. She had been his 
livein secretary for a year. Lately, ho 
conflict had developed between 
r business and soci ionships. 

“Part of my need for her was to help 
id. "She's started losing some 
Little screw-olfs arc 


me.” he s 
of her efficiency. 


“Wonderful news! They're switching me lo grapelruit!" 


starting to happen. and it bugs me, 
‘cause I don't make those mistakes. I 
want the trivia taken out of my lif 
can hav m for the things that count 
1 demand productivity from people 
Women too often take adva and 
don't contribute to the good re 
just not strong enough. 1 have а distrust 
of them, my mother and sister included.” 

Most of all. he l the events of 
ecent weeks had prevented him from 
enjoying the $2000-amonth home he 
leases in the Hollywood Hills, a < 
contemporary dwelling Jaden with richly 
Guved walnut furniture and colorful 
paintings. From his bedroom patio. he 
could see the sprawling CBS Television 
City seven miles away. According to 
Tommy, it symbolized stumbling 
block in the path of progress." 

So much of his recent life had been 
spent propagandizing on the road that 


there was little time for utilizing the 
three motorcycles in his garage (one of 


them sidecar), his gree 
od station wagon 
the free-form swim: 
rlooks the city. The 
je preserve tel on a cabana wall, 
how indy as testimony to the cause, 
Its inscription reads: s. s. UNSINKAN 

Tommy was still a long way from 
home when he settled down the follow 
ing night to watch a telecast of the 
ewell show—the last of 71 Comedy 
Hours. Missing from the gathering as- 
sembled at Fred Baker's Coral Gables 
home was Dickie Smothers. He had left 
town that afternoon for a board meeting 

Tommy had dressed completely in 
white for the occ loafers, socks, 


equipped with 


slacks and mock-turtleneck sweater. His 
pasty-white skin was only slightly colored 
from the bout ride. 

“Hey, man, you know what?" he said 
pouring out his third mai tai from 
blender. “We couldn't go off any better 
You know who's opposite us? The repeat 
ol a Bonanza show and an Elvis Presley 
movie on АВС. 

As he 1 Queen Anne armcha 
with faithful Judi at his feet, the opening 
number—a vaudeville satire featuring 
Tommy and Dickie—brought a broad 
ile to his face. Then Anthony Newley 
came on to sing one of his own compos 
tions, Life 15 More Than Just a Game: 


“Poor Punchinello, laughing at fate. 

Isn't it time you knew? 

Learn, little fellow, before it's 100 
late, 

That fate has the laugh on you." 


“This show 
Tommy орм 


was really 
ed, appland 


prophetic, 
g Newlev 


Tommys upbeat mood gradually 
ped. to опе of melancholy as he 
watched Dickie and himself introduce 


cach of the 87 cast and crew members— 
s and recepti 
о filed out on 
а time. They stood like 
nd the Smothers brothers. 
ng to the last hurrah. 
ace," Tommy 
gers aloft in the shape of a 

V, while the Jimmy Joyce singers harmo- 
nized au Amen chorus. 

“I'm proud of that one,” Tommy said 
flicking olf the set. "Somehow | dont 
mind going down with my flags flying.” 
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LIVING THEATER „л pase 122) 


grew to despise commercial Broadway 
useless, 
ned to establish 
ter,” they wrote 
to such luminaries of the 
theatrical avant-garde as Jean Cocteau, 
John Cage, Merce ingham, E. 

Cummings and Robert Edmond Jones, 
received encouraging answers. 
two years, they attended the Dramatic 
Workshop conducted by the celebrated 
German-refugee director E Piscator 
at the New School for Social Research. 
Piscior stressed political commitment in 
he theater. a line the Becks have pasion- 
rely pursued throughout their. careers. 

Judith, meanwhile, camed meager 
money as a singing waitress, then a TV 


they fou 
their own " 
for advice 


actress; Julian, as а designer of advertis- 
plays—occupations they detested. 
married in 1948 and produced 


ick. (named alter the 18th Cen- 
i | Garrick), who re- 


sophomore at Reed Coll 
Oregon, he got himself arrested for 
f agitation. In 1967, during 
European wanderings, a daughter 
born—Isha Manna (loosely translated 
from the Hebrew as “heavenly female 
) 

The Becks’ first attempted. th 
collaboration, їп 1948, w series 
apanese no plays iranska 


ol 
ed by Ел 
Pound, which they proposed to stage 


а 


belore a subscription audience in a 
Lower 1 Side cellar. It never reached 
тє al. Off-Broadway theater was the 
far [rom commonplace and, to the vice 
squad of the New York City police de 
partment, basement th ils suggested 
а camoutlage for some sort of illicit sex, 
possibly a brothel. They padlocked. the 
place. When Beck explained what had 
happened an apologetic Jeter to 
Pound (who had been commi 
iberh's Hospital in 
following his tr 
c poct replied with his character- 
acy: "How else cd a 
serryus theater support itself in N. Y2' 

Beck's mother occupied 
ment on West End Avenue 
the summer of 1951. the living room 
served аз the couple's next theater. They 
presented. avantgarde oneacters by Gar 
cia Lorca, Bertold Brecht, Gertrude Stein 
nd Paul Goodman. The Living Theater 
fered its fist public performance, Ger 
trude Stein's Doctor Faustus. Lights the 


] to St 


Lights, on December 2, 1951, at the 
erty Lane ‘Theater. 
The Becks and their company's exas- 


ng air of moral superiority, th 
ional open contempt for their aud 
e ("We want to drive you out of 
your wretched minds" one actor re- 
cently shouted from the stage) are per- 
haps understandable, considering the 
fortunes they have survived. Айе: 


fie experimental productions at the 
henry Lane, the fire department dosed 
the theater because of safety violations. It 


took the Becks two years to reopen in a 
Jolt on upper Broadway. The init 

presentation was W. Н. Aude 
Age of Anxiety, with a dode 
score by Jacksoi 


MacLow. Seven produc 
tions Later, the department of buildings 
ended that venture, when about 60 
people a night were crowding into a space 
considered safe for only 18. 

Another two years elapsed before the 
homeless troupe found a four-story 
building on Mth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue with the aid of sympathetic 

ists and show folk (among them John 
Cage and Merce Cunningham), convert- 
ed it into а drama workshop, rehearsal 

| and walk-up 16%seat aud 
There the Living Theater, suus 
along in penury until 1963. brow 
toti] number of its productions 
Judith directed and acted in more than 
all of them. Julian devoted himself 
i nd 


Like Brecht and Piscuor, the Becks 
е striven to use the theater as an 
tument for social and political re- 
form. (“Am hoping.” Julian wrote to a 
friend afier the European premiere of 
Paradise Now, “that it will be our really 
valuable couuibution to ihe Revolution 
and signed the letter “with Revolution- 
ry love.) Authority, they contend, must 
wither away, leaving maximum scope for 
the expression of individuality; love com- 
bined with passive, Gandhilike resistance 
will eventually win even the police over 
to the revolutionary camp. 
The Becks deplore their 
ey. "Every time 1 accept a dollar or give 
somebody a franc" says Judith, “I'm 
rting to that bloody, murderous sys- 


eed of mon- 


tem that men have adopted as their 
medium of exchange and Tm supporting 
in ll implicated, . . . My aim ё 


=, idealistic Marxism—but not 
just to each according to his need. To 
cording to his desire. If some 

kook wants 20 pairs of shoes, he should 
e them. ybody won't want. that 
many, so there'll be enough left. over. 
? When work 
compulsory, but performed for 
then you don't need external 


What happens to incentiv 
isn't 


In defense of sexual freedom, Judith 
proclaims: "People should be Iree to live 
any way they want, whether they're homo- 
sexual or incestuous or whatever. A free 
society would tolerate a gi 
of life styles. A 
should be able to 
of marriage withou 


woman 
or out 


shouldn't need the st 


(OF 
the members of the Living ‘Theater who 
bore children as they roamed Europe— 


en in all—only three couples 
rried.) 
Judith once told a 
е how lucky she considered hersell 10 
be married 10 a man who “stood by while 
six men beat me with clubs and did not 
move in my defense because he loves 
nonviolence more than he loves me.” She 
was referring to acident following 
John F. Kennedy's decision in 1962 ıo 
resume nuclear testing. The Becks. 1th 
Street building had become headquarters 
of the World-Wide General Strike. for 
Peace and they marched forth 10 demon- 
te in Times Square, Judith, among 
others, jumped a police barricade and 
sat down in the middle of the street 
This prompted the cops t0 swing clubs 
the sitdowners into а van. 
cred Julian, stand 
, true to his 
tempting no physical 
. He nevertheless wound up 
in Bellevue Hospital with а battered 
head, à bloody nose, bruised ribs and a 
punctured lung. 
Husband and wife w 
that occasion. 
they had spent 30 days behind. bars tor 
demonstrating. aj a Civil Defense 
irraid drill. АЙ together, they have 
been arrested 15 tim 
The Living Theater's majer 
succès d'estime (financial success it has 
never known) was The Connection 
play about junkies by Jack Gelber, a 
young Chicagoan who had himsell ex- 
perienced an immense. variety of drugs, 
from hash to heroin. So broke he couldn't 
allord the postage, Gelber delivered th 
manuscript personally to the Becks in 
1958. They agreed to produce it aft 
single reading. The daily-newspape: 
critics blasted the play when it opened 
ay (a шо of dirt," said The 
New York Times), but there were enough 
prestigious dissenters to save it from ex- 
tinction, notably the London Observer's 
Kenneth Tynan, who pronounced it “the 
most important American play since 
World War Two." ‘The Beck's first and 
to tl ү only comme 
ran foi 


pehed magis- 


spared jail on 
e, however, 


first 


a 


al success, 


almost three yca 


The Connection marked one of their 
liest efforts to destroy the traditional 
barriers sep логу and 
In the play, a junkie pointing to a couple 
the audience jeers: “There's other ad- 
dicts—people who worry so 
pirin addicts, chlorophyll addicts. 
worse than me"; and an actor planted at 
the rear of the house mutters over and 
over: “That's the way it is, man. That's 
the way it really is.” 

The most controversial production by 
the preexpatriate Living Theater, 
Brig (1963) reflected the influence—and 
an indelible influence on the Becks it 
proved to be—of one of the stra 
figures in theatri 
actor, director 


исһ—; 


annals, the Fre 
nd aesthetic theorist 


“Well, you're the right type, and you seem to 
nice bright lad. Can you start Monday?” 
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Antonin Artaud. “My madman muse," 
Judith Malina calls him, speaking the 
truth; for toward the end of his life, Ar- 
taud spent nine years in insane asyl 
L not long after his release, 
1 legendary hero of the intern: 
al theatrical ауан 
the Becks read the first 
tion of his writings, embodying his famous 
concept of the “theater of cruelty,” and 
they were transformed by it. 

By cruelty, Artaud did not m 
sadism and bloodshed depicted to 
or thrill, but a kind of theatric 
cath 
emotion: le of condo 
alone committing, violence. 

In the book that so impressed the 
Becks, The Theater and Its Double, Ar- 
tand wrote: 


ий tram: 


mere 
tillare 
therapy, 


sis, that would leave the specta 
ly incap: 


I propose a theater of cruelty... . 
I propose to bring back into the 
theater this elementary magical idea, 
taken up by modem psychoanalysis, 
which consists iu electing а patient's 
cure by making him assume the ap- 
rent and exterior attitudes of the 
desired condition. . . . 
A violent and concentrated action 
is a kind of lyricism: It summons up 
al images, а blood str 
x spurt of 
in the 


ages in the poet 
speaator's as well. 

I defy any spectator to whom such 
violent scenes will have transferred 
their blood, who will have felt in 
imself the t of a sup 
tion, who will have seen the extraor- 
y and csential movements of 


«пагу deeds—the violence and blood 
having been placed at the service of 
the violence of the thought—I defy 
the spectator to give himself up, once 
outside the theater, to ideas of w 
riot and blatant murder. . . . 

1 propose, then, 
whieh violent phys wes crush 
d hypnotize the sensibility of the 
spectator seized by the theater as by 
a whirlwind of higher forces. 


Kenneth H. Brown, the ex-Marine 
who wrote The Brig, documenting a day 
in a 0.5. Marine prison, had never heard 
of Artaud; but the Becks immediately 
grasped the possibilities of 
m's theories into 
Plotless, the characters scarcely 
hable from one another, largely 
nonverbal, a hideous, grinding monot- 
ony of shouted mindless commands and 
“Yes, йз!” of marching, beatings, tears, 
screams, The Brig was an almost intoler- 
able physical and emotional torment to 
it through. It moved The New York 
Times’ Howad Taubman to demand a 
Presidential investigation if the condi 
tions depicted were wue, as scores of 
leters from ex-Marines assured him they 
were. 

The Becks and their champions tend 
to ascribe the tribulations that ensued to 
harassment by an outraged politico-mi 
tary establishment. 


ansliting the 
practice 


nd excise taxes. Every cent the Becks 
had ever collected at the box ollice, how- 
ever—and the total showed no profit— 
they plowed back into the theater. So tax 
agents seized and sealed the Hih Street 


*Hi, there! My name is Wanda." 


building. Thereupon, the Becks b 
sitin. Pickets formed outside, shou 
"Save the Living Theater!” Crowds gath- 
cred. Judith threatened to jump out of a 
second-story window. Soon ihe arca was 
With reporters and cameramen. 

Адет two days of near riots, the Becks 
determined to stage a bootleg perform- 
ance of The Brig. They sneaked in cus- 
tomers, about 25 all told, through back 
doors and over the roof, The tax agents 
stripped the [uses from the stage switch- 
board, but television cameramen provided 
suficient light. When the city police or- 
dered the crowds in the street to disperse. 
Beck exhorted them: "The cops can't 
invent the law, they cin only enforce 
it.” To the unhappy tax men who plead- 
eb that they were ошу obeying orders, 
Judith retorted: “After Eidimann, no- 
body should use that excuse.” Trying to 
bar their way. she stuck her foot in a 
doorway, crying: “If you shut the door, 
you'll break my foot. 

The show finally went on without fur- 
ther interference from the IRS men. 
“We're bending over backward not to 
«теше а scene,” said its intelligence direc- 
tor. But when, afier the play ended, 
the Becks declared their intention of 
ving additional performances inside 
the sealed building, he arrested them, 
along with 23 members of the cast and 
audience. A Federal mand jury indicted 
only the Becks, оп || counts involving, 
the obstruction of Federal officers in the 
performance of their duty, Convictions 
carried a maximum penalty of 31 years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 516,000 for 
Julian and 33 years amd 535,000 for 
Judith 

Released pending trial, the Becks re- 
vived The Brig for a twoamonth. run at 
an off Broadway theater whose owner 
charged them no rent. The cial opened 
May 14, 1961, with the Becks serving. 
inst the court's advice, as their own 
lawyers, 

Few defendamts ever faced a more 
sympathetic court. Federal Judge Ed- 
mund L. Palmieri is a cosmopolitan, 
1 nded man, a lover of the arts, 
especially the theater, He repearedly as- 
sured the Becks that he had no inclir 
tion to send them to jail if convicted 
feel," he observed at one point, “these 
two dele пе sincere and dedicated 

ists misguide 
But 
mate both judge 
Livin, 


people. 
pparently the Becks managed to 
wb jury. and the 
Thester cohorts 


al 
behavior of thei 
who attended the trial did not exactly 


mollify the bench. Looking like gypsy 
campers in their sandals and boots, thei 
beads, bangles and beards, they com- 
memed raucously throug! 
ceedings, applauded every posture struck 
by the defendants, guilawed at the re 
marks of prosecuting U. S. Attorney Pe 
ter K. Leisure. Ten days ter the 
Becks had exch delivered ion, 


out the pro- 


counts, Judith on three and the Living 
‘Theater Corporation on five. 

“Innocent! eked Judith, as Leisure 
cnumersted the counts. 


shr 


"Pl , Mrs Beck, please,” said 
Judge Palmieri, head in hands. “You 
must stop this. 

^I may asert my innocence at any 


И you want 10 cut out 
my tongue, you can stop me. 

Julian: "I have watched. the majesty 
of the United States degraded. and de- 
meaned by trivia that is beyond belie 
have seen the law of this country lose all 
of its dignity." 

Judith: “The horror that has been 
handed down here is such a disgrace 10 
this country that the moves I will have 
to take in order to vindicate this country's 
honor are such that I cannot possibly 
grant this country any more privileges оп 
my behalf." 

She warned the court attendants: 
“Dont oud me. I will yo limp on 
you.” Two of the Becks’ contingent pr 
ent took the cuc. А youth named Mi- 
chael Itkin wearing clerical garb and an 
clEhaired girl, Jenny Hecht, the daugh- 
ter of novelist Ben Hecht, slumped to the 
floor and stayed there until they were 
carried fom the courtroom. 

The judge's patience finally wore out. 
“I find you both guilty of contempt,” he 
informed the defendants, but he rejea- 
ed the prosecutor's request to hold them 
prisoners until he fixed sentence, "I a 
afraid that is precisely what they w. 
me to do,” he said, “and I am not going 


tume of my life. 


jail would do them any 
good, nor do I think they would do the 
jail any good.” 

“We cannot,” id а 
other ten minutes of this, waiting to find 
out what is in your hard heart.” 

She found out a week later. Waiving 
the possible addition ilties for con- 
tempt of cour, лі sen- 
tenced Judith to 30 days’ 
Julian to 60 days) and the Livi 
ter Corporation to a $2500 fine 

The company had meanwhile been 
invited to do The Brig in London and 
Judge Palmieri freed the Becks under a 
combined bail of $1300. They remed 
the following winter to serve their sen- 
tences while the rest of the company 
holed up in a bleak Belgian Gumhouse 
(rent-free from a wealthy pacifist) with- 
out heat, running water or much food. 
When the Becks rejoined them early in 
1965, they embarked on the four Wander- 
jahre that led them zigzayging through 13 
countries from the Netherlands to Yugo- 
slavia and finally back to Americ 

Traveling iu a caravan of deere; 
Microbuses, they accumulated as they 
motley of British hippies, Dutch 
Provos, French enrages, German, Italian 
and Si avian New Leftists, hardly 
any with theatrical skills, but all anarch- 


nprisonment, 
The 


went 


“Perhaps you've heard the 


wis vt 


old showhiz 


adage that begins: ‘Be kind to the people you 
meet on the way up... l” 


ist-pacifists, all eager to share the Becks? 


experiences off stage and оп, (What are 
the qualifications for acceptance by the 
Living Theater? "You have to be groovy 
and | ays а charter mem- 


obody ever gets fired.") 
There was Hans Schano, ап Austrian 
youth with yellow hair hanging to his 
waist. styling himself Echnaton, а mis- 
spelling of the Pharaoh Ikhuaton, who 
introduced monotheism to Egyptian the 
ology. Hans fancies himself a reincarn 
tion of Ikhnaton. He joined the troupe 
in a small town in northern Italy, whe 
he and his companion, а girl nicknamed 
Fire, were earning s sidewalk 
chalk artists. Asked recently what attracted 
him to the Living Theater, the Pharaoh 
redivivus explained: "The commun 
experience is absolutely necessary—a great 
energy source.” 

Recruited from the Roman streets 
were Mary Krapf of Brooklyn, or Mary 
Mary, as she prefers to bill herself, and 
her friend, Jerry Yanich, whose sole 
shelter at the time was their aged auto- 
mobile. There was Pamela Badyk, Aus- 
alian, а маг of Europ lerground 
movies; Birgit Knabe, a. Berlin. [ashion 
designer; Gunter. Pannewitz, orphaned 
ried 
. А carpen- 
me the company's chief tech 


few lire a 


wi 


il American members ol 
the company to exile themselves, two 
аге black—Jimmy Anderson, a pants 
presser by trade, and Rufus Collins, 
sometime Trappist monk. The comp: 
туз most gifted actor, endowed w 
superb physique and speaking voice, 
Collins has turned down numerous 
olfers from stage and film producers. He 
wonies a good deal about the former 
black friends who now scorn him be- 
cause he works with Whitey. In public, 
he often wi hooded, flowing 
North African jellaba. Replying to critic 
Walter Kerr's warning that he risked 
injury to his voice by screaming so much 
on stage, he declared: "I wish 1 could 
seream twenty-four hours a d inst 
the horrors around me." 

Perhaps the Living Theater's most cu- 
rions figure is Jim Tiroll, Texan, gradu- 
ме of a Methodist seminary, artist and 
irrepressible nudist. In Trieste, the pre- 
feet of police forbade further. perform- 
ces after Jim appeared stark-naked on 
age because, so he Imer deposed, he 
d been suddenly "inspired to imp 
vise something new.” As an artist, he 
expresses. himself through objets. trouvés 
and hand-painted postcards, which 
sold in the theater lobby, along with 
assorted creations by other members of 
the cast. A printed collection of poem 
for example dollars. TI 
tercet 


Of the orig 


ars the 


ау а 


сому two 
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196 more now dey 


eneral man- 


is fairly 


пуз Malian 
(o Manteg 


by the comp: 


typi 
I's total crap: T don’t wanna be a 
poet but rather 
a sonofabitch 
to be shot in Bolivia or Memphis 
or Berlin, 


To celebrate another enthusiasm of 
his, the Texan carries around a rubber 
stamp that prints JIM TIROFF—FREE 

not nude, he may w 

throw rug with a 
hole cut owt for his head and a fur 
codpiece. 

Jenny Hecht, who once 
week under a Hollywood contract and 
has also headed a little theatrical troupe 
of her own, dropped everything to follow 
le Living. With Bill Shari, its chief elec- 
tician, most physically agile performer 


Love 


pro- 
test hint of what 
ed an injustice 10 sit dowi 
sit in or go limp. “Jennys im a gypsy 
bag di а fellow ador reports. 
“Very adept at reading tarot cards, 

Mysticism and the occult appeal to 
most members of the company. "They 
ly practice yoga, Zen and Theoso- 
phy. The Becks themselves subscribe to 
both astrology and the I Ching, the 
ancient Chinese book of divination. 

As the nomads moved across the Соп 
nent, 43 of them at one point (including 
newborn infants), playing in everything 
from town squares to municipal thean 
they shared and shared alike whatever 
money remained after expenses, It was 
never much. In Rome, performing to 
hall-cmpty houses, they took im barely 
enough to provide cach member with 
cigarettes and a daily dish of pasta. А 
Roman admirer lent them his modest 
villa near the city, which could accommo 
date eight. people. Forty crowded into it, 
4 on sofas, chairs, the floor. Gunter 
newitz slept out-ofloors—in a tree. 
the time the wanderers reached 
in the fall of 1965, their shoes 
were so worn that Helene Wei 
Breche’s widow and the actres-n 


new pair. Frau 
led, however, to obtain 


Weigel la 
for them to perform in East 
"They dislike long hair, 
Becks. With the sole except 
shavi 


ted le 1 


;ermany. 
she told the. 


„по Communist country 1 
the principal ideological 
objections being its dedication to an- 
Чийип and pacifism. In West Berlin, 
however, the Becks did find a theater. 


ng 


There the box-office receipts enabled 
ther h member of the compa- 
ny nts a day. Nine cold, hungry, 
tauered. members, several of them preg- 


таш, had already quit to seck more 
profitable employment, and half a dozen 
ried. L: n America, 


the company's advance man decamped 
with $900 carmarked for payment of a 
hotel bill. From his place of refuge, he 
wrote that he considered the money 
only his due—painful words for the 
Becks, who believe the monetary system 
should be eliminated. 

But in France, despite a nearempty 
, producer Saul Gottlieb, to whom an 
American tourist had handed 50 francs, 
leaped onto the stage, set fire to the 
bills and improvised a joyous “money 
nce.” "A very ecstatic moment,” Gott- 
lieb recalls, "a very liberating thing” 

The four collective creations that con 
stitute the company’s current repertoire 
evolved Irom their communal exper 
ences. During the first barsh winter in 
Belgium, for example, one 18-year-old 
hippie suffered а mental collapse 
and became catatonic. “We didn't go 
official,” Gottlieb recounts. "We didn't 
send him to an institution. That's al- 
ways worse. We used community love. 
He's functioning perfectly now, our 
most disciplined member. He practices 
yoga.” At every performance of both 
Frankenstein and Paradie Now, some 
actor flips ош, goes into a trance—; 
quite genuine trance, the Becks main 
tain. “It’s a psychophysical trip," Judith 
explains. “The whole company brings 
him back with love and he emer 
glowing." 

Before a collective creation takes 
shape, the community spends months 

kind of psychic exchange 
spects of group therapy, ps 
a, encomter techniques, hall 


cinogenic insights and. mystic re 
After about the first two weeks, the 


Becks withdraw to filter the clk thus far 
amd commit the major lines to 
The community then tries out. v 
physical and vocal ways of express 
the distillation. The Becks disappear 
again, reappear with 
nd so on, until the fi 
achieved. Rehearsals ge 
months. 

It was under the auspices of the Radi 
Theater Repertory, a loose feder 


form has been 


ally Last several 


tion of Americam avantgarde group: 
that the Living Theater returned to 
the U.S. last September to kund a 


country-wide tour, starting at Yale, (An 
igreement. was under negotiation, m 


while, whereby it could gradually pay 
the delinquent Federal taxes.) The wayfar- 
ers encountered, in roughly the same 


broad. the cheers of the 
lical young and the boos of traditio 
айыз, young and old alike, In both New 
Haven and Philadelphia, after. Paradise 
Now, members of the сам and the aud 
ence, pouring into the streets nearly nude, 


proportions аз 


were hauled into court on various 
ges of committing a public nuisance, 
breaching the peace, resisting police 
ficers and indecent exposure. They in- 


curred no penalties harsher than a scold- 
ing or a small fu 


New Haven townies 
panys m 


aylaid the com- 
ager, John Harriman, who 
affects an Arab skullcip, and beat him 
with bicyde chains. Another band of 
street toughs tried to an off. Echnaton's 
air, but he fought them off. At MIT. 
following the first performance of Para- 
the dean of students canceled 
the rest of the engagement, on the grounds 
that the аю jamming the aisles and 
stage constituted а public danger. 

In New York, where the Living Thea 
ter filled a three-week engagement at the 
Brooklyn Acidemy of Music, the manag 
er of the fist hotel it booked changed 
his mind. "You didn't tell me you were 
sending a bunch of hippies,” he told 
Oda Gottlieb, the producer's pretty Ger- 
man wife. “This is a businessmen’s ho 
tel." "Oh," said she sweetly, “y 
people go therc to screw.” 


dise Now, 


u mean 


Brooklyn's 
George Hotel agreed to take them in, 
татпей boys and girls occu- 
nt floors and did not visit 
one another's rooms, an unacceptable 
condition. Less exacting hotels, plus 
friends with extra beds, finally solved 
the problen 

The Village Voice, the underground 
press in general, Newsweek and суеп the 


Times Clive Barnes tossed lavish bou- 
queis at the Living Theater 
coherent, concentrated and т 


effective company in the world, 
“The overwhelming impres- 
nes, "is of a new physical 
‚ raw, gutsy and vital. 
But the majority of establishment critics 
were downright venomous. Prolesor Je- 
rome Lenvin of MIT in Variety: “Par 
adise Now fraud, a sel-consciously 
phony attempt to break the boundaries 
of conventional theater, done as if by 
dirty schoolboys.” The Boston Globe's 
Kevin Kelly: “The Living Theater 
the Tiny Tim of the avant-garde, an 
ugly. harmless, untalented puron.” New 


is a 


York magazine headed John Simon's re- 
view: “LIVING THEATER OR IWHCHING 
CORPSE?” 


But the auelest blow w 
Robert Brustein, dean of the Yale Dra- 
ma School, who, after all, had invited 
the Living Theater to inaugurate its 
tour at the university, "I myself,” he 
stated, “found the production [Paradise 
Now] tedious and without much theatri 
cal value, ап ор Шу shared 
by those who did not participate in the 


s struck. by 


proceedings on the stage. 
When the company concluded its 
U. S. tour last spring, it had lost $10,000. 


A few days lier, it ked for France, 
where it had been invited to tour as part 
of the French governments Maison. de la 
culture program. Амай 
pressive evidence of its influence on the 
young radical European theater. Scattered 
from Yugoslavia to England were no few- 
er th Living. 


it, 100, was im- 


ations of le 


n six 


“You'll like my parents—they're out of town most of the time.” 
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man at his leisure io prom page 125) 


group that was more animated than 
а Pepsi TV commercial. Nudists us 
look better from a distance than the 
dose up. but I did come across 
man е people in the course of 
my sketching. Although Yugoslavia's nud- 
ists are leery of having their photog 
ken—just as in the West, friends 
es amd employers may disapprove of 
the au naturel ethic—they don't object то 
being sketched; but more often than not, 
€ either too theatrical in the w 
ike poses or 
avrov, incidentally, w: 
many of the nudists, as 
Publisher, Mr. ‘Hafn 


too self-conscious. 


s well known to 
is its Editor- 


Artist. Neiman had time to enjoy only 
а few of the many pleasures offered along 
Yugoslavia’s Adriatic reaches. In this na- 
tion of six republics, three languages and 
two alphabets, diversity ay of life, 
nd summer is the perfect time to sample 
it. No country in Europe shares more 
borders with other nations than this one, 
g wih Icy and Austria in the 
northwest and continuing in a clockwise 
semicirde through Hungary, Romani 
aria to б nd Albania in 
hi. "The border of all, 
however. is along the Adriatic, that crys- 


мај 


the so longest 


tal sliver of the Mediterranean that sepa- 
rates Italy from Yugoslavia’s coast line 
1d forms a rugged relief of pinc-forested 
ands, sun-bright beaches and rocky 
promonteries. The coast has thus far 
resisted ge in character. In the 
tiny, undisturbed fishing villages, auto- 
mobiles pass through only occasionally 
nd neon is an unknown encroachment 
One even rediscovers a sense of smell: 
The fragrance stirs 


isl 


der amd mimo: 
their Roman walls, ish mi 
Venetian loggiis, give eloquent evid 
of the nation’s historical interludes. 

The recent boom in Yugoslavian tour 
tered the pic 
is still 
worn on market days, providing 
markable contrast with the ultramodern 
hotels. discos, night clubs and restaurants 
that proliferate from one end of the 
coast |o the other. Equally important. 
tourism has not changed the age-old Med 
terrancan style of hospitality that decrees 
that the partying is finished only wl 
the last wine carafe has been emptied and 
newly met couples 
explore the possibil 
standing without benefit of a manual 


arets a 


ies of nm 


“Tf you don't mind, Perkins, just process the 
films without philosophizing aloud about the empty, 


dreary li 


es they record.” 


language. (English, incidentally, will get 
you by in the larger towns and most 
hotels, and a little knowledge of Tra 
or German will help conside 
get trying to learn the I 
i le entities as Krk. gr 
їе respective 
ll, a town 
mountain—do not flow wippingly off a 
Western tongue. 

The two most popular 
coast are the Istrian Per 
juts into the sea just below the Манап, 
border, and the Dalmatian littoral, which 
extends almos the entire length of 
Yugoslivia’s Adriatic shore line. The 
resort route starts with the bustling town 
ol Koper. just over the Иш border 
and a 20-minute drive from Trieste. Ko 
per d 
Renaissance architecture with ihe updated 
amenities of such modern hotels as the 
Triglav and Žusterna, and boasts an excel 
lent beach as well as a surprisingly good 
variety of outdoor cafés and night dubs. 

Not too lar south on the peninsula 
route are the Venctianstyle towns of 
Piran, where brightly painted felnccas 
(irimasted sailing ships) are moored in 
the miniature harbor, Porte 
whose ambiance suggests а small-scale 
Juan-les-Pins. The local sports range front 
sailing and waterskiing to roulette and 
baccarat (lor tourists only) in the gam. 
bling casino. 

The French Riviera redolence is tur- 
ther fortified at Rovinj. which stands on 
a quiet bay 35 miles south of Portorož А 
profusion of le bars and sidewalk 
cafés attracts а large number of prospec 
ve nudists, who tavel from the town 10 
the small island of Crveni Otok. where 
they indulge their sun worship in com 


egions on the 


combines cye-pleasing medieval 


and m 


tive privacy 
Pula, on the ti 
recalls the country’s Roman heri 
contains one of the world’s kugest amphi 
theaters; and every summer, upwards 
of 20,000 people BIL its well-preserved 
terraces to attend the annual Yupos 
ilm Festival. Pula offers a wide selection 
of nocturnal enu nems and. luxuri 
ously appointed. hotels. One of iis more 
memorable hestelries is the Rivier 
Тае 190 Century palace dating from thi 
era when Austro-Hungarian blue bloods 
Gime to take the waters. From 
up the northeastern coast of the peninsula 


p of the р 


Pula, drive 


ad, in less than 90 minutes, you ll arrive 
in Opatija, the area's. best-known resort. 
"There, ut life includes 


ambli: 


g cabarets (everything hom st 
s to pop stars) and discoriéques. The 
ding hotels and shops are located. on 
Tito Avenue, and there are several fine 
sand Бе which to choose 

ust minutes away by auto [rom Opati 
ja lies Rijeka, the nation’s maim port 
ad terminal for fast ferries that will 
carry you south to the far end of the 


ches. fron 


Adriatic coast. (The latter journey takes 
only 48 hours, round trip, and stop» at 
some of the most popular locitions along 
mm the sun-drenched 
resort isl; „ Hvar and Korčula.) 


There are 1000 or more islands located 
off Yugoskuia. lewer than 100 of which 
are permanently. inhabited. Some are so 


secluded) that they awaken only during 


the summer months. when bronzed beach 
niks from every corner of the Continent 
converge on the coast. During the d. 


activity centers on the sea—from sum 
to skiny-dipping for shelly and coi 
skindiving, sailing and schooner cruising. 
(Bouts of all types and sizes can be rented 
at the 1 resort towns.) 

Until carly September, you can wit 
sporting and cultural events of every 
description. beginning with the jazz testi- 
val at Bled and on to the Adriatic Grand 
Prix at Opatija, the International Motor- 
cycle Rally at Crikvenica, regattas 
ind. Rijeka, 
ment nd festivals of folk 
alts, drama, opera and musical concerts 
à the old cities of Split and Dubrovnik 
The perlormances are staged in palace 
courtyards. Roman squares and Venetian 
arket places: hotel space is at а premi- 


сз 


m while the festivals are in progres. 
Split, with more than 10.000. inhabit 
ants, is the second-largest city on the coast 
and the focal point of tourist tralie. There 
€ a number of restaurants well worth 
frequenting in town (two such. are the 
Zagreb and the Sarajevo) and vou 

чу леза 

gleamil wellstalled сша апуу, 
though there are at least a dozen other 
hotels where Americans will be quite com- 
fortable. In. July and August, the Split 
D and Music. Festival keeps the city 
on its toc but n пу 
the young set—picter to ctdi the sum 


room at the Marjan 


new, 


tory—epee 


mer action. Lather south, in Dubrovnik 
George Bernard Shaw observed nearly 
40 years ago dan “Those who seek carth 


ly paradise should come and scc Dubrov 
nik.” and the intervening 
changed the validity ol his comment. 
Seen trom a distance, the city’s massive 
aj belie its newly formed ac 
quaintanc the Wot. Dubrovnik 
Tis become one of Europe's leading. ve 
sorts im the short space ol the рам dec 
ade; amd if vou pop imo town without 
hotel summer 
ionis, be prepared 10 be шише] away 
For six weeks cach year, from July 10 10 
August 25. the Dubrovnik Summer Festi 
val nanstonns the city into а nonstop, 
performing 


years have not 


with 


reservations during the 


crowded. center. of the 
The bes of Yugoslician- 
tional—opera. ballet, drama 
folk companies do their thing 
every day: the 26 outdoor stages tha 
the town serve as proof that this is one 
And 
cts 
û sizable number of young people from 


festival th. as advertised. 


swings 


becuse of the event, Dubrovnik. at 


all over Europe, especially Scandi 
The summer festival has been sudi a 
huge success that Dubrovnik is setting 
up a yeurround entertainment pro- 
gram to hypo tourism during its mild 


rs. The houses a number of 


w сиу 
excellent howls: the Argentina and the 
scelsior are two huge, well-maintained 


luxury establishments: and il [m-de-séce 
elegance is your bag, my the Imperial. 
Two less expensive hostelries 10 consider 
Villa Oru d the Splendid 
Dubrovnik’ only drawback is diat 
intact medieval walls run. down to the 
: To seck beach action, you'll have to 
moror to Budva, Srebreno. Mlini or 
Cavit. Cavas palinlined: promenade 
borders o (quil p 

It should come as 
country. encompaysin 
of style and custom, the cuisine is equally 
varia. There are » reminders of 
Austria, Hals y and Turkey to be 
savored. as well ay home-grown 
Sealood is served. practically everywh 
amd in Dalmatia, one of the tradi 
ies is brodet, similar to bouillabaise 
local special 
wine, a 


are the 


istine bay 
prise hat in a 


ШЕ 


so many contrasts 


delights 


favor 
On the Istrian Peni 
ties 


sul. 


include mussels cooked 
e smoked ham known as print, and 


paški sir, à parmesm-type cheese, Accom- 
y these with one of the dark. almost 
k red wines from the Caro moun 


tains: there's merlot, blatina and Silacka. 
which are grown in the vinevards ne 


7» best aed wines wre 
and wine is produced on 
jority of Dalmatian islands; 
wes that will interest. you are 
d grk. Meat menus list regional 
specialties such as. Vurkish-inspired 
gouts of veal and chicke Vrain fici, 
which is shish Kabob. Гор one of these 
off with some of the worlds sweetest, 
most inspired deserts and а cup ol rich 
Turkish collec (о be lollowed. perh: 
by a glass or two of šljivovica, which is 
vias welbkn 
tional drink) 


Mosar. Sloveni 
teran and pinot 
the great m 
white vin 


зидати a 


ww 


plum brandy, Yugos 
and highly potent—1 

To sample the myriad contrasts ol this 
Wyomingsized nation. one need obi 
only a passport plus a visa —availuble free 
slay consulates or upon arrival at 
port—and necessary transportation, 
эм direct route From the U.S. is on 
Am fiom New York to Belgrade, the 
capital, via London. Yugoslav. Airlines 
ОА T.) provides ample connecting serv 
ice to every major resort area along the 
Yugoslav ia. 


coast. One final obscrvatio 
the most Western and independent ol 
Eastern-bloc nations, has shed much ot its 
Red tape: this particular People’s Repub: 


lic has long since stopped being a meck 
Soviet sucHite. Instead. the matia is 
quickly regaining its grace and carthy 
zest for life. Which is why this might just 


be the vear to make your own Yugoslav 
ian beach sene 


-And I find there is heightened 
pleasure in these fantasies when the woman 1 


sexually humiliate is a Commie... . 
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international aggression warranting our 
support under the United Nations 
Charter. As an ellort to contain Chinese 
power, the war in Vietnam is irrelevant 
as well as unsuccessful; even if a Com- 
munist Vietnam. were. to fall 
Chinese control, as 1 do not 
would, the gains to China would be 
trivial compared with those accruing 
from her industvialization and асди 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

The cse on which Vietnam must 
stand or fall—if it has not already fallen 
—is the theory of an exemplary war, a 
war fought not so much on its own 
ntrinsic merits as to demonstrate some- 
thing to the world, such as that Ате 
will always live up to its alleged con 


ments or that “wars of national libera- 
tion” cannot succeed. The st then. 
ultimately a psychologicil one—inlluence 


conceived as power. 
Knocking down the case for an cxem- 


“Our talk 


plary war is at this point very nearly 
belaboring the obvious. How we сап 
demonstrate. faithfulness to our. commit- 
ments by honoring dubious promises to 
the Saigon generals while blatantly vio- 
lating our treaty commitments in the 
Western. Hemisphere—as we did in the 
inter 
government. in 
Bay of Pigs in 1961, the Dominican Re- 
public in 1965—is beyond my understand- 
ng. As to proving that wars of natio 
liberation cannot succeed, all that we have 
proved in four years of biner, inconclusive 
warfare is that, even with an Army of 
over 500,000 Americins, we cannot win 
a victory for an unpopular and incompe 
tent regime against a disciplined, nation 
alist insurectionary force. In the harsh 
but acamate summation of Peregrine 
Worsthorne, a British conservative who 
was once a supporter of the war, writing 
in the New Republic: 


ation against the Arbenz 


covert 


zuatemali in 1954, the 


were exceedingly cordial and fruitful. In 


other words, we are at war.” 


Instead of the is impress- 
ing the world with their strength 
and virtue, they a 
selves hated by some fc 
are doing, and despised by the 
mainder for not doing it more 
ethcaciously. 


At least two prominent. members of 
the Nixon Administration have explicit- 
ed the bankruptcy of ow Viet- 
tegy. Henry Kissinger wrote i 
Agenda for the Nation: 


Whatever the outcome of the war 
is clear that it has 
greatly diminished Americ 
ness to become involved in this 
form of warfare elsewhere. Its utility 
precedent has therefore been 
importantly undermined. 


President Nixon's ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr. Charles Yost, made 
the point in Foreign Affairs as forcefully 
as possible: 


The most decisive lesson of Vict- 
nam would seem 10 be that no m 
ter how much force it may expend, 
the United States cannot ensure the 
security of a country whose govern- 
m mobilize 
maintain sufficient. popular support 
to control domestic insurgency. . . . 
JE indigenous dissidents, whether or 
not Communist, whe 
ported from outside, are able to mo- 
bilize and maintain more cllective 
popular support than the govern- 
ment, they will eventually prevail. 


unable to and 


nt is 


ot sup- 


Vietnam is only one—albeit the mosi 
striking and costly—insance of a gen- 
eral, if not quite invariable. 
policy of opposing revolution in the de 
veloping world. In some instances, this 
policy has been successful, ar least for 
the short term. With our support, repres 
sive governments in Brazil and Greece 
and i the 
Dominic: few 


American 


conserva 


Ameri 
ca and elsewhere, we are preserving order 
in our sphere of influence and momen- 
ily duding revolution. But 
it is order purchased at rhe price of 
aligning ourselves ad 

nt 


at least 


h corruption 
icved and indi 


more responsive to popular aspirations 
than those that we support. 
This policy of | i 


status 
1 one. 
Sooner or later, there Guy be little doubt, 
the rising forces of popu discontent 
will break through the brittle lid of re- 
pression. So, at least, historical experience 


suggests. We did it ourselves 
and much of the history of 19th C 
Europe cons 
Jion of ns 
m 


s ol the successful. rebel- 
ts—Ger 
vk amd М 


а e powerful Europe 
lo the s of a in 
1815. In the 20th Сезин we hive seen 


the great European 
French and Dutch—bi 
of nationalist rebellion 
th 


empires—British, 
up in the [ace 
a hardly more 
n a decade after World War Two. 
Since then, the revolutionary tide has 
continued to swell across Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, and it seems unlikely 
that even the immense resources of. the 
United States will prove sufficient to con 
tain the tide much longer. We have all 
hut acknowledged our failure in Viet 
What would we do il Souy 
Ys gover 
lapse, as it probably would if we ter 
mated our counterinsurgency cloris and 
as it ma Or if a popular 
rebellion should break 
military dictatorship in Brazil? Or il a 
Communist government 
come to power in Chile thro 
clection, as it could in 19702 Would we 
send 


ma 
и in Laos should «ol 


should 


mies to these kirge countries, as 
we did to South Victim and the 
Dominican Republic? With aid and 
amis, we have helped delay the collapse 
ob regimes whose very existence is an 
le to social and political justice. 
there seems Tittle doubt, they 
will collapse, the more violently and with 
greater upheaval for having been perpet 
uated beyond their natural Ше span 


obst 


ar P have been writing of the 
fragility and shortsighted poli- 
cy of repressing revolution, Something 
should be said about its morals as well. 
“Order” and ә i 
моні: they do 
the way hum 


ess of ou 


19th Cer 
һа 
purchased ar айе сом ol condemning 
millions of people to live under the 
tyranny of the Russi 
хаан à 


the 


The absolute рейн 
justice. was neatly expressed 
by Metternich in his assertion that, 


D is, Turkey is а necessary 

evil. similar vein—if not, let us 
hope, with equal snes when we 
1 

speak ol “stability” and “order” in 


the developing countries, we m 
note that in more than a few insta 
the order purchased by our aid 

that. binds 


our arms is on 
people to live under a feud 
fosters ignorance, hunger and d 
means blighted lives, children with bellies 


. 
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bloated and brains stunted by m: 
tion, their parents scavenging food in 
garbage heaps—a daily occurrence in the 
omnipresent slums of Asia and 1 
America, Only the abstractions of diplo 
macy take farm in high policy councils: 
to sce its flesh and blood. one must go to 
а Brazilian slum or to а devastated village 
in Vietnam. 
Besides being shortsighted and immor- 
al, our policy of perpetuating the status 
quo has a third fatal defet—a defect 
that represents our bi 
luting a new fo 
against the American gr 
meaning of the dissent against Vietnam 
and of the deep alienation of so many of 
our youth. It is their belief in the values 


they were brought up to believe inin 
the idea of their country as a model of 
decency and democricy—that has con- 
founded the policy makers who only a 
few years ago were contending that we 


could fight a limited war for a decade 
or two without seriously disrupting the 
internal life of the United Sunes. What 
they overlooked in th preoccupation 
games and escalation scenarios 
the concern of millions of Amer 
not just with the cost but with the char- 
acter of wars they fight and their conse- 
quent outrage against а war that—even 
at what the strategists would consider 
tolerable cosi—has made a charnel house 
of a small and poor п country. In 
this moral sense, there is hope—hope that 
we will recognize at last that a foreign 
policy that goes against our national 
character is untenable 
An Act of Faith: The question to 
which we come is whether order, in the 
sense in which we now conceive it, is, 
leed, a vital interest of the United 
States, or whether, in this revolutionary 
"c, we can accommodate ourselves to 
great deal of disorder in the world. My 
s I am sure will be clear by 
now, is that we must and can learn to 
live with widespread. revolutionary tur 
il. We must because it is not within 
Our means to stem the tide; we can 
because social revolution is not nearly so 
ag to us as we have supposed—or 
at Teast it need not be. I we сап but 
liberate ourselves from ideological obses. 
sion—from (he automatic association of 
social revolution with communism and 
of communism with Soviet or Chinese 
power—we may find it possible 10 dis 
orders in the world 
m with greater abjec- 
tivity, which is to say, more on the basis 
of their own content and less on the 
basis of our own fears. We should find, 1 
think, that some revolutionary move 
ments—including even Communist ones 
will Пса us Tittle, if at all; that others 
ay allect us adversely but not grievous 
ly; and that some may even benefit us. 
All of which is to siy nothing about 


the right of other peoples to settle their 
own affairs without interference by the 
grcat powers, There is, after all, no 
moral or legal right of a great power to 
impose its will on a small country, even 
if the latter does things that affect it 
adversely. Americans were justly out- 
raged by the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, not primarily because we thought 
the Russians could have endured Czech 
democratization without loss to them- 
selves but because we thought the Czechs 

ad a right to reform thei wheth- 
it suited the Russians or not. Ought 
not the same principle apply in our rela- 
tions with Latin America and, indeed, 
with small countries all over the world? 

1 believe that it should. 1 would go even 
further and suggest that we rededicate 
ourselves to the Good Neighbor Policy 
enu ted by President Franklin Roose- 
velt 30 y ago. There of course, 
nothing new about the principle of non- 
intervention: We have been preaching 
it for years, What I suggest 
ion is that we now undertake 10 practice 
not only when we hnd it perfectly 
ent with what we judge to be our 
пеге but even when it does not suit 
our own national preferences. I suggest, 
therefore, as a guiding principle of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, that we abstain here- 
alter from military intervention in the 
internal a s of other countries under 
any circumstances short of a clear and 
certain danger to our national security 
s that posed by Castro's decision 
ke Cuba a Soviet mis —and 
thar we adhere to this principle whether 
others, including the Russians and the 
Chinese, do so or not. 

Surely, it will be argued, we cannot be 
expected to refrain. from interference 
while the Russians hold eastern Europe 
thrall and the Chinese foster wars of 
ional liberation and both seck 
opportunities to subvert non Communist 
governments all over the world. Would 
this not throw open the floodgates to a 
torrent of revolutions leading to com- 
anunism? 

Setting aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of whether Communist rule else- 
where is i bly detrimental to the 
United States, experience suggests a poli- 
cy of nonintervention would not throw 
open the floodgates to communism. Com- 
munist bids for power have failed more 
often than they have succeeded in cou 
tries bevond the direct reach of Soviet 
military power—Indonesia and Guinea, 
for example. Of all the scores of coun- 
tries, old and new, in Asia, Africa 
Latin America, only four аге 
There is. of course. no assur 
American policy of nonintervention would 
guarantee against new Communist take- 
Overs—obiously. our abstention from 
Cuba in 1959 was a factor in the success 
of Castro's revolution. But neither is there 


an inno 


it 


соп: 


a 


a guarantee that military intervention 
will defeat every Communist revolution— 
witness Vietnam, Neither abstention nor 
military intervention can be counted on 
to immunize against communism, for the 
simple reason. that neither is of ultimate 
relevance to the cond: 
for or against revolution within a cou 
пу in the first place. 

We have, in fact, had positive benefits 
from pursuing a policy of noninterven 
tion. There is no country in Latin Amer. 
іса more friendly to the United States 


Mexico. which expelled Americus 
nterests 40 years ago, while seeming- 


ly enthralled with Marxist doctrines, and 
which even now pursues an independent 
foreign policy, including the mainte- 
nance of cordi ions with Cul 
The thought presents itself that a policy 
of nonintervention could now serve as 
well to liberate us from the embrace ol 
incompetent and reactionary regi 
which ignore popular aspirations at 
home out of confidence that, if trouble 
develops. they can summon the Amer 
can. Marines, while holding us in line by 
the threat of their own collapse. 

The critical factor is nationalism. 
which, far more ihan any ideology, has 


at 


shown itself to be the engine of change 
n modern history. When an ideology is 


is strongly identified with nationalism as 
communism is in Cuba and Vietnam and 
as democracy is in Czechoslovakia, for- 
gn military intervention either 
fail outright or, as the Russians have 
learned in Czechoslovakia, at 
such cost im world-wide moral oppro- 
brium as to be self-defeating. My own 
personal feeling is that, in a free mı 1 
m has no record of 
vement to commend itself as а 
ns toward rapid modernization in 
developing countries. But, be that as it 
may, it will ultimately succeed or fail for 
reasons having lire to do with the pref- 
erences of the superpow: 

We could profitably take a leaf from 
the Chinese notebook in this respect. 
The Lin Pino doctrine of “wars of na- 
tional liberation,” often mistaken as a 
blueprint for world conquest. is, in fact, 
an explicit. acknowled: of the in 
ability of a foreign power to sustain a 
revolution without indigenous support. 
This is what Lin Piao said 
Review: 


must 


succeed 


of ideas, communi: 


In order to make a revolution and 
to fight a people's war and be victo 
rious, it is imperative to adhere to 
the policy of self-reliance, rely on 
the strength. of the masses in one's 
own country and prepare to carry 
on the fight independently even 
when all material aid [rom outside 
is cut oll. If one does not operate by 
one’s own cflorts, docs not inde- 
pendently ponder and solve the 
problems of the revolution in one's 


T've still got customers.” 
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own country and docs not rely on 
the strength of the masses, but leans 
wholly on foreign aid—even though 
this be aid from socialist countries 
which peris in revolution (ie, 
‹ —no victory сап be won, or 
be consolidated even if it is won. 


One hears in this the echo ol ident. 
Kennedy, speaking of South Vietnam in 
1063: "In the final analysis, it is their 
ar. They are the ones who have to win 
it or lose it.” Or, as ‘Theodore Draper 
summed it up in Commentary, “The 
i: 1965 in South Vietnam was far 
ately related to South Vict- 
tegration than to North 
mese infiltration. 
ionalism is not only the barrier to 
countries that reject it; it 
ralizer of commu- 
nism in those few small countries that do 
possess it. As Tito has demonstrated in 
Europe and as Ho Chi Minh has demon- 
strated in Asi: strongly nationalist 
ic will defend its independence тес 
gardless of common ideology: and it will 
do so with far greater effectiveness than 
a weak and gime. ako re- 
gariless ol ideolog: 
that the Tito government his been a 
vastly more effective barrier to Soviet 
s than the old. pre- 
ever could have been; 
O. Reischauer wrote i 


sion 


archy 
ıs Edw 


and, 
Look: 


Ti scems highly probable that Ho's 
Communist-dominated regi i 
had been allowed by us to tà 
all Vietnam at the end of the war, 


would have moved to a position 
with relation 10 China nor unlike 
that of Tito’ Yugoslavia toward the 
Soviet Umer 


human drive we 
to be, an ай of faith seems 
ot in nis universal triumph, 
nce gives us no particular 
expect, but in its survival and 


If freedom is the ba: 
believe it 


reason t 
continuing appeal. The root [act ol ide- 


ology to which we come—perhaps the 
only tenet. that called a faci— 
that, at some basic level of being, every 
man and woman alive aspires to freedom. 
and abhors compulsion. It does not fol- 
low from this—as, in the rhetorical ex 
cess of the Cold War, it is so often said 
to follow—that communism is doomed 
to perish from the earth as а distortion of 
nature, or that democracy. as we know 
it in America, is predestined 10 triumph 
everywhere. Political forms that scem to 
offend human nature have existed 
out history, and others that 
have seemed attuned to human needs have 
been known to perish АП that can be 
said with confidence is th iever is 
done to suppress them, man's basic asp 
nons have a way of reaserting them- 
selves and, insofar as our American 
political Lo ed 10 these h 
pirations, they are a long leg ahead in 

e lor survival. 
in the viabilitv of freedom will 
ansell, gu our national 


be 


wh 


ms are atti 


the s 


Faith 
not, in 
security. 


But it can and should help al 
our extravagant fear of communism, Ic 
should enable us to compete with con- 
fidence in the market of ideas It should. 


v 


“H should be impressive enough to inspire confidence 


and awe—bul not so ornate that people 
hen you say ‘nonprofit hospital. 


uproariously а 


ull laugh 


free us from the fatal temptation to 
fight fre w с by amituing the 
tactics of a rival who cannot be as sure of 
the viability of his ideis in open 
contest. The Russians, when you come 
right down to it, have berer reason to 
fear freedom in Czechoslovakia thin we 
have to fear communism in Vietnam. 
Appealing as it does to basic human 
aspirations. the contagion of Czech liber 
ty very likely is a threat. at least in the 
long run, to the totalitarian system of 
the Soviet Union; by no stretch of the 
imagination can. Ho Chi Minh’s rule in 
Vietnam be said to pose a comparable 
threat to democracy in the United St 

The greatest danger to our democracy 
I dare say, is not thar the Comm 
will destroy it, but that we will berra 
by the very means chosen to defend it. 
Foreign policy is not and cannot be per- 
mitted to become an end self. It 
rath ans toward an end. which in 
our case is not only the safety of the 
United States but the preservation of her 
democratic values, A foreign policy of 
intervention must ultimately be subver- 
sive of that purpose. Requiring as it does 
the maintenance of a huge and costly 
military establishment, it must also ent 
the neglect of domestic needs, 
ing military-industrial-a 
chronic crises and marathon wars—ail 
anathema to a democratic society. Every 
time we suppress а popular revolution 
abroad, we subvert our own democratic 
principles at home. In no single instance 
is the sel-inflicted injury likely to be 
fatal: but with each successive occurrence. 
the contradiction and hypocrisy beco: 
more apparent and more of our people 
become disillusioned, more become alicu- 
ated or angry, whüe a lew are simply 
corrupted 

Being gradual and cumul 
malady went largely undctested for teo 
long a time. Now, however, а hue an! 
cry has been raised, and for that we 
be grateful, because the great debate 
which we are engaged ca wish, be 
corrective as well as cathartic. by laying 
the foundations for a new approach in 
our foreign relation 

"The shape and content of a new for- 
cign policy are stili beyond our view 
For the moment, all that comes dea 
into focus are the contradictions of our 
present approach and а few basic inter- 
ences that can be drawn from recent 
experience, notably: that we need not 
rely on military intervention to give Iree- 
dom a chance of surviving in the world; 
that, indeed, we cannot de se without 
compromising eur own freedom; and 
that only by being true te our tradition- 
al values and our own best concept of 
cursclves can we hope to play 
and constructive role in a revolutionary 


world. 
a 


geon 


ve, 


decent 


SOMEBODY OWES ME MONEY (continued from page 130) 


of yours or Walter Droble's, or Walter 
Droble himself, or any ally of the same, 
take а shot at me Wednesday night? 

He squinted. as though there were sud- 


deuly a lot of cigarette smoke between 
us. "Take а whit?” 

“A shot," I said. 1 used the sandwich 
for a gun. “Bang bang.” 1 siid, and 


pointed with my other hand at the heal- 
ing scar on the side of my head. 

The heavy face made a heavy smile. 
"Conway," he said. "И I'd 100k ai shot at 
you, it would have got you a little bit to 
the right of d 

ЗАП right, 


id. "It w: 
nd it wasnt —— 


I 


m't Napoli 


His head leaned forward, as though to 
hear me beuer. In a soft voice he said, 


ОП course. 
He told you it wasn't him? Personally 
ed 
so? 


he 
“It's a dong story," I said. "I don't 


м; 


“ГИ tell you the reason Түп asking,” 
he said, "When we had our talk Е 
week, you said. you didn't know Sol Na- 
poli. And I believed you. And now you 
say he told vou personally he didn't 


order you rubbed out.” 

“Oh, really, Frank!” Louise McKay 
suddenly said. her voice dripping with 
scorn, "Who are you nying to kid? Why 
go on with it? Leave these people 
alone.” 

Immediately he turned on her. "I'm 
done telling you, Louise.” he siid. "You 
t one hundred percent the wrong, idea. 
Now lay oll. 

You killed my husband,” she said, 
very bitterly, and Abbie and [exchanged 
quick glances. 
^] didn’t,” he said, his heavy voice 
most a physical weight in the room. 
“Any more than L shot at this schlimazel 


heic 

"You did." 

Abbie said to him, “Did you 

He looked at her with а kind of sullen 
surprise, like a lion who's just been 
poked with a stick though the bars of 
the cage. Don't. people realize he's the 
ol beasts and has big teeth? He said, 
“You, 00027 
I'm Tommys sister,” she s 
want to know who killed him.” 

Louise McKay said, “Well, there he is, 
honey, take a look at h 
att Tarbok. 

‘Tarbok rose up on his toes, as though 
to recapture his temper, which he was 
about to lose out through the top of his 
head. T said, as calmly lantly 
as 1 could, "Women are like that, Tar- 
Dok. Abbie thought / did it, for a while.” 

He settled down again, coming oll his 
tocs, his fist slightly uncurling. Turning 


id. 


n,” and pointed 


md nonci 


as slowly as Burt Lancaster about to 
make a plot point, he said, “She did? 
How come?” 

“Everybody did. at one time or anoth- 

er,” 1 said зубе hat 
Napoli thought 
so. Abbie rhousht so. For all L know, the 
cops thought so." 
‘arbok leaned forward, the hand that 
been a fist his 
t on the tabletop. "Why is that, 
Conway?” he sid. “How come every- 
body thinks you did for McKay?" 

“Everybody bad different resons” I 


something to do with 


had 


wei 


now 


supporti, 


said. "You remember yours. Abbie 
thought D was having an айайт with Mrs. 
McKay and killed Tommy so we could 


be together." 
lov come Sol Napoli thought it was 
you? 

“He thought you people found out 
Tommy had secretly gone over to his 
side. and you hired me to kill him. 

Tarbok stared at me. The silence sud- 
denly bulged. Tarbok said. "Who did 
wha” 

“Tommy was secretly on Napoli's side. 
Napoli told me so him" 

“That's a lie 

I looked at Louise McKay. "Em sorry, 


"Well, what do you 


Mrs. McKay 


I was told. 


l. "AIL T know is what 
І looked back at Tarbok. 
“And why would Napoli be involved if 
it wasn't muc 
Tarbok 
where.” 


l "Don't nobody go no- 


Walter Droble, 

Now. Walter Droble was more like 
A stocky 50ish mim of medium height 
g h 


with a heavy jowly face, gra 
brushed straight back, wearing a slightly 
rumpled brown suit, he looked dike the 
owner of a chain of dry cleaners. No. he 
looked like what he was, the kind of 
mobster executive who shows up on tele 
vised Congressional hearings into о 
ized crime. 

He smoked a cigar, of course, and he 
viewed me with unconcealed suspicion 
and distaste. His attitude made it pl 
he was used 10 dealing at a higher leve! 

He said “What's this about McK 

The three of us were sitting at the 
kitchen table, Droble's bodyguards hav- 
i ng room. 
ed away the coffee cup and the 
remains of the liverwurst sandwich—ex- 
cept for a few crumbs—and, except for 
the refrigerator turning itself on and 
oll every few minutes. you could sort of 
squint and make believe you were in an 


joined the Ladies in the liv 


expect for ten cents a dance?” 
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actual conference room somewhere in 
Rockefeller Center. 


So I told Walter Droble about Tommy 


he looked away 
nd frowned down. in- 
stead, at his cigar. He stayed that way for 
a hundred years or so, and then looked 
back at me again and said, "You know 
why I believe you?” 
No." 1 said. 

"Because I don't sce your percentage.” 
he said. "T don't see where it makes you 


from me at 


a nickel to convince me McKay had sold 


me out. That's why I believe you. 

"That's good,” 1 said. 

“The only question is, how come you 

been in the middle of it all along?” 
Т said, "I've been meaning to talk to 
you about that,” and I then proceeded 
to tell him about my 5930, finishing, "So 
youre the one T should talk to about it, 
1 guess. 

Droble frowned. "What about it?” 

"I want to collect it. You still owe it to 
me. 

He shook his head, "Not on your life," 
he said. “That money was turned over to 
McKay. As far as the organization is 
concerned, you've been paid.” 

I said, “Wait a second, this might be 
important. Are you sure he got it? Are 
you sure the money was actually paid to 
him?" 

"Our courier got here 
five,” Droble told me. 
checked that out." 

I said, “Are you sure? Whar about this 
courier?" 

"He's my son-in-law,” Droble said dryly. 

“What happened to the money after- 
ward?” 

“Gone,” Droble said. "Our cop on the 
scene told us the bundle wasn't here.” 

"How much can you trust him?” I 
asked. 


t five thirty- 
"We already 


"He picks up no perca 
on that onc," Droble said. "If the moncy 
was here, the cops would have picked it 
up and divvied it, and our cop would 
of told us so. There wouldn't be any 
question about us getting it back or 
inything.” 

“So the murderer took 

“Right,” Droble said. "So there's your 
answer. Go find the killer and collect 
your nine hundred from him." 

"E don't think that’s fair," T said. "I 
made my bet in good faith, and just 
because you have an administrative prob- 
lem inside your organization is no reason 
I should” 

Administrative problem! 

“What else do you call it? I didn't get 
my money because somebody in your 
organization lost it in transit. It should 
be up to you to make it good." 

“You want to take us to court?” he 
asked me. 

"Oh. come on." I said. “That money's 


ge in lying 


with him.” 


“It isn't the money,” he said, "it's the 
precedent. We don't pay off twice, and 
that’s all there is to it. Look, the other 
big winner that day didn't come squawk- 
ing, he understood the situation. Why 
don't you?” 
nother big winner?” I said. 

Yeah, Another guy had the same 
horse as you, only he had a hundred on 
it. That's almost three grand.” 

“Who was һе?” 

“What difference does it ma 
said, 

“I don't know, I'm just asking. Who 
was he?" 

Droble shrugged in irritation. “I 
wouldn't know, Мс] would have the 
name, it might be in his records around 
here som a 

He stopped. He looked wide-eyed. He 


e?" Droble 


“Fortissimo! Fortissimo!” 


glanced at Tarbok, who looked back in 
bewilderment and said, “Wal?” 

“TIL be a son of a bitch,” Droble said. 
"That's what the bastard was doing for 
Napoli! He was robbing me blind!” 

Twas happy to see Tarbok didn't get 
it any more than 1 did. He said, "How 
do you figure that, 
remember,” Droble s: f 
in accounting said it to me a couple 
months ago, how McKay had a couple of 
consistent winners, guys who'd pick two, 
three horses а week, long shots. Cl g 
up. McKay was actually running at a loss 
because of those guys, but it disappeared 
in the over-all accounting piawe. Don't 
you see it, Frank? The bastard was past 
posting us!” 

I grinned. How lovely. Napoli. in 
other words, had been fecding Tommy 
the names of one or two good money 
winners a day, getting the information to 
Tommy right after the race, before the 
news would be on the wires. Then Tom- 


my would make those bets for non- 
existent players, and probably he and 
Napoli split the proceeds, A nice w 


for Napoli to hit his competition in the 
cash register and build up his own funds 
warfare started. Par- 
n one of 


1 id more il 
Droble’ doing the same thing. 
I said, “Mr. Droble, if it wasn't for me, 


you would never have found out about 
s. Napoli was suborning your org 

zation from the bottom and financ 
it with your own money. Now you know 


about it and you can de somethir 
about it, and if it wasn't for me, 
you'd have gone under. Now, if that isi 


worth nine hundred thirty dollars, I 
dont know what” 

"Will you shut up about that lousy 
nine hundred?” Droble was angry and 
worried and in no mood to be fair about 
things. 

The doorbell 

I said, “I'l g nd got to my Feet, 
As I left the room, Droble started t0 say 
something to Tarbok about having the 
accounting department check all the other 
retail bcokies. 

1 was really angry, and there wasn't a 
thing 1 could do about it. To be too 
cheap to pay me my moncy when in 
reality he owed me a heck of а lor more 
than that. Boy, some people are really 
pigs. 

I looked through the peephole in the 
front door. and there was Solomon Na 
poli himself, with several tough-looking 
types behind him, 

What did I owe any of these clowns? 
The debts were all the other way, it 
seemed to me. I opened the door and 
bowed them in with a flourish. “Come 
on in, fellas,” I said. “You're just in time 
for the punch.” 


Did you ever see two cats meet un- 
expectedly coming around a corner or 
through a doorway? Then I don't have 


to describe the тесей 
Droble and Solomon N: 
full the hall became of 

men, with Napoli’s comm 


g between Walter 
Or how 


poli. 


in from outside and Droble's 


hurrying down from the living room. 

I slithered back into the kitchen and. 
over to the far side of the relrige 
ng to be out of the line of fire in 
© was a line of fire—from where 
ng stages of the 


want 


Droble had leaped to his feet, of 
course, the minute Napoli had appe: 
in the kitchen doorway, and for what 
seemed several years they just stood glar- 
ing at cach other, both in hall couch, 
kles rising everywhere, like the open- 
of the gunaluel scene in a Western 
- There was noise and commotion 
out in the hall from the rival gangs of 
extras, but that all seemed to be happen- 
ing in a different world, as though a 
thick pane of glass separated this room. 
from the planet Earth as we know it 
Frank Tarbok had stayed exactly where 
he was, seated at the table, hands in 
plain view on the tabletop. 

Dioble spoke first: "You've been past- 
posting me, you son of a bitch." 
Napoli, small and dapper and vicious, 
id. "But you were а real boy scout in 
that Fast New York business, weren't 
you 


If you hadn't pulled that stunt with 
Griflin, nothing would bave happened in 


Napoli was about to reply, but Tarbok 
|. "Walt. Remember the civilian. 

id, "Well" and put а horrible 
smile on my face, "Here's a chance for 
all you people to settle your differences. 
All you do is make trouble for each 
other when you argue like this, and New 
York ought to be big enongh for every 
body, And here's a perfect opportunity 
to sit down and discuss things and work 
everything out so everybody's satisfied. 
Mr. Napoli, why don't you take my 
chair, that one there, and TIL just go 
wait in the living room. I know you 
won't want any outsider listening in. So 
to, uh, the living 
and if you want to talk to me 
as I started moving, slowly but 
with a great show of the confidence T 
t feel, toward the doorway, "Ill be 
right in there, on tap, ready 10 help out 
any way 1 can,” as I edged around Napo- 
Ji, talking all the time through the ghast- 
ly smile р: ind looking 
forward to vou two have 
ironed out your dillerences, buried the, 
uh, seuled everything t0 your mutual 
ud through the doorway, д 
I got past the last of the heavy 
continued on to the Ii 
Abbie and Mrs. McKay wi 
alone at opposite 
fell i 
empty chai 


Ill just. uh, go on 
тоот now 


ted on my 


hear 


g room. where 
e sitting now 
ids of the room, and 
nervous paralysis into the nearest 
Jhhhhhh," I said, and let 


m 


arms hang over the side. 
Abbie hurried to my side and whis- 


pered. “What's going on 

“Summit meeting.” I said. I took a 
deep breath and sit up and wiped my 
brow. "Napoli and Droble are talking 


things over in the kitchen. 
We looked at one anotl 
the hallway. 
Maybe we ought to get out of here. 
whispered 
Have you seen lately what's between 
us and the door? 
She leaned closer to me, “Fire escape." 
“Where does it go?” 1 whispered. 
“Away from the apartment," she whis- 
pered 
Tha's a good place,” I whi 
“Come on. 


. We looked 


Detective Golderman's house was a 
nice white clapboard Cape Cod on a 
quiet side street in Westbury. In the city 
there was practically no snow at all, but 
ont here in the suburbs there was plenty 
of it, on lawns and vacant lots and piled 
up flanking driveways. 

Ti was fully night by now, of course, 
but a light was shining beside the front 


door. We got out of the warm cab and 
hurried. shivering. through the needle- 
cold air up the walk to the doo ng 


the bell and we stood there flapping our 
ms until at last it opened. 

Detective Golderman was in tan slacks 

and green polo shirt and white sneake 

and he looked very summery and re 


Taxed. "Well. well." he sa 
“I came to tell you a long story; 
id. 

Then you'll want а drink," he said. 
ne along.” And he turned away. 

Abbie amd I looked at exch other, 
shrugged and followed him. We went 
through a living room and dining room 
that looked like departmentstore dis- 
plays, and entered a hallway with duck- 
shooting prints on the walls, where he 
opened а door and gestured for us to 
precede him down the stairs. 

"This is my pride and joy," he said, 
coming after us and shutting the door. 
“Just got it finished last fall.” 

A basement game room. Would you 
believe it? Knorty-pine walls, acoustical 
tile ceiling, green indoor-outdoor rug on 
the floor, A dartboard. A ping-pong, table. 
AO elevision-radio-record-player console 
next to a recessed shelf containing about 
100 records, And, of course, a bar, 

You know the kind of bar I mean, I 
hope. The kind of bar 1 mean is the 
kind of bar that has all those things all 
over it, A litle lamppost with a drunk 
leaning us 
bouncing and bubbling amd generally 
carrying on. Napkins with cartoons on 
them, Funny stirrers in a cont 
shaped like a keg. Mugs shaped 


dwa 


1 


“ 


r pleasure?" 
He made our drinks, poured himself а 
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short brandy, took а sip, made a face, 
Ieaned his elbows on the bar and said to 
me, "Well, now. 1 believe you're here to 
tell me something, Chester, 
Tm here to tell you everything,” I 
id, and I did. 

sened quietly. interrupt 


He 
once, when 1 suggested that Td been 
shot by the sime person who shot Tom 
my. and added, "Using the sime gun." 

Then he said. "No. not the same gun 
We found that one the same day McKay 
killed.” 

u did?” 

“Yes, in 

the comer. 


ag only 


liner basket just down on 
ms, naturally.” 


a lucky 
ne gun. 


ag dor vou 
he said. He ges 
tured at my wound and said. "lt would 
have made a lot more of a mess than 
that. It was a 45 automatic. АП it would 
have had to do was brush your head like 
that and you'd still be looking for the 
top of your skull." 

"Don't talk like that." 1 said. and put 
my hand on the rop of my skull. glad I 
knew where it was. 

"Anyway." he siid. "Go on with it.” 

So T went on with it, and when T was 
done he said. “Chester. why did 
simply come to me in the first р 
tell me the truth? You could 1 
yourself an awful lot of trouble.” 

1 suppose so,” I said. 

"Now you've mot only got two com- 
plete gangs of racketeers after you." he 
said, е got a pretty violent ama- 
teur killer after you as well." 

1 said, “Amateur? 

Definitely." he said. “Bears 
earmarks. Undoubtedly fired in anger 
when he killed McKay, And he used dum- 
dum bulle. Professionals don't have to 
do that. their aim is 100 good. And they 
prefer to avoid excess mess. Auger 
Some sorehead sitting at his kitchen 
muttering 10 himself while scoring those 
bullets, not really sure whether he'd ever 
use them on whody or not. 

“But how would he know about doing 


wasn't the 


i 
“How do you know about it” he 
ked me. 


T shrugged. "I 


don't know. Movies or 
television. I suppose 
“Exactly,” he said. 
"The qu 
you help us at 
"You want the murderer found." he 
said. "And you want both gangs off your 


Abbie said, 


Please,” I said. 
Let me make a phone call or two. ГЇЇ 
be right back. 
Abbie said, “You aren't going to tell 
your superiors where we me, аге уо 
We dont want police protection. not 
regular police protection.” 
He smiled at her. “Worried that some- 
dy could be bought off? You might be 


ight. Don't worry, TH take care of you 


myself. 
“Thank you.” she said. 
"Not at all.” Coming out from behind 


the bar he said. "M you wa 
yourself. TH try not to be lor 

He left, and Abbie swung around. on 
her stool to look at the length. of the 
basement. "Can you believe this room 
she said. 

I bet you." T said. “if you were to 
burrow through that wall over there and 
keep going in a straight line across Long 
Island. you'd go tough a good three 
hundred basement rooms just exactly 
like this one before you reached the 
oc 


t refills, help 


"No bet.” she said. “But where do they 
get the money? Golderman must h 
put his salary for the next twenty у 
into this place.” 

Fourth mortgage," I said. Then I 


ve 


said, "Good. Lord!" 
She looked at me. “What's the matter 
“It seems 10 me 1 remember Walter 

Droble saying something about one of 


the cops on the сазе bc 
the scene 
"You mean—Gold 
“Maybe he didn't have to take out a 
th mortgage after all.” I said. 
Oh.” she said. 
Who do vou suppose he's culling right 
now?" D asked. 
"Oh. my Lord!" she said. 
around. on the stool. “There's E 
beige wall phone in places like this," she 


his man on 


T 


for 


1 already looked," I told her. “This is 
the exception to the rule.” 

"Unless" She hopped down off the 
stool and walked around behind the bar, 
saying, “Sometimes they put it under 
Here it is." She lifted a beige phone and 
put it on the bar. 

“Gently.” T said. 

Naturally 

Slowly, inchingly, she lifted the receiv- 
er. Т could suddenly hear tinny voices. 
Abbie lifted the phone to her car. put 


her hand over the mouthpiece and li 
tened. Gradually her eyes widened, st 
ing atm 


T made urgent hand and head motions 
at her, demanding to know who it was, 
what was going on. She made ugent 
shakes of the head. letting me know I'd 

ай. But | kept it up. and 
mouthed, with exaggerated lip 
movements, Frank Tar bok. 

“Oh.” E said, aloud, and she frantically 
shook her head at me. I clapped my 
hand over my mouth. 

Abbie carefully and wincinely hung 
up the telephone, put it quickly 
der 


way un- 

the counter and burried around to 
down beside me again. say. 
ing under her breath, “He doesn't want 
any trouble here, his wife doesn't know 
anything about anything. He's supposed 
to get uis out of the house and take us 
10 a rendezvous. A house in Babylon.” 


t the һа 


hen whin?” 
ly have to 

Таток started 10 say 
about the waterfront being 
place" Abbie said, "and © 
broke in and said he didn't 
know anything about anythi 


T asked, though I didn't 
re 


sometli 


lderman 
want do 
like 


rd the door open at the head 
of the stairs. Getting off the stool. T said 
“When he’s siting down, you distract 
him.” 

"What are you going to do?" 

There was no time to answer. Golder- 
man was coming down the stairs. 1 
shook my head and ran around behind 
h. Scotch. Here it is, Black 
a nice brand. A full quart. 
Golderman was at the loot of the stairs 


soda in my 
ing mwelf a 
man came over to the | 
he said. "You the new barn 

“That's me.” 1 id. “Wh: 

He sat down on a stool, “PH just take 
my brandy, il I may.” 
ure thing.” Û slid hi 


ss. and was leisurely pour 
fresh drink when Golder- 
‚ well.” 


an, Chester 


brandy 


over to him. "What's the situation? 
We Us bæn taken out of ту 
hands,” he said. “The captain's going to 


want to talk to you two. In the mor 
In the meantime, he refuses to let me 
keep vou here." 
“Oh. boy." 1 said. 
“What does he expe 


us to do to- 


ahi" Abbie asked him. 
"t jus so happens,” he said, “that 


my wile's brother isn't home right now 
He works for Grumman; they have him 
and his whole family in Washington 
for three months, 1 have the keys 10 his 
house, there's no reason you can't « 
there tonight 

“Where's the house? 
n bylon,” he 
from here.” 

Gan vou give me directions?” 

"Oh. FII drive you over.” he зай. 
have my own саг out front.” I said. 
You'd better leave that here for to 
night. The captain was explicit that T 
shouldi't give you two the opportuni 
то change your minds and take oll 
II run you over there, it wont be any 
trouble at all 

“L hope th 
ing the bottle of Black 


KL "Not very far 


ite. “1 was 


just about to а second 
drink.” 

“Go right 

Abbie got down off the stool and start 


ed walking away toward the other end of 
the room, saving, “Is that a color-tclevi- 
sion set 
Colderman swung 
to watch her. "Yes, it is, 
bonked him with the Blick 


round. on his stool 
he said, und I 
White. 


We were ош of the house and halfway 
to the c 
а мор in the 


b when two сиз squealed to 


idle of the street and 


“And now, folks—a half hour of uninterrupted music.” 
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burly guys са ng out all the doors. 
I grabbed Abbie's hand and we took off 
around the side of the house, heading, for 
the back. snow at once filling my shoes. 

There was no shooting, and not even 
very much shouting. I suppose in a quiet 
neighborhood like this, they would have 
preferred to take us without calling a lot 
of atiention to themselves. 

It was а cloudy moontess night, but 
there was enough spill from the back win- 
dows of the house 10 show me a snowy 
expanse of back yard leading to a bare- 
ached hedge that looked 
scratched pencil marks divid 
from the one on the other 


"o choice it greatly simplifies 
things. You don't slow down to think it 
over at all, you just run through the 
hedge. Yt rips your trousers. it gashes 
your shin, it removes the. pocket of your 
jacket. but you run through it. 

I looked back aao the hedge, and 
they were right there, on the other side 
of it. In fact, one of them made a flying 
ap over the hedge, arms outstretched, 
nd 1 just barely leaped clear of his 
fingers. Fortunately, his toes didn't 
е clear the hedge, so the beauty of his 
ap v red by а nosedive finish as 
he zoomed, forchead first, into the snow. 
The last I saw of him he was hangin 
there, feet jammed into the top of the 
hedge and face jammed into the 
while his pals. ignoring him, pushed and 


1 


round. 


бе 
Tew 


shoved through the hedge on both sides of 
him, trying to catch up with their quarry 
which was us. 
And which was gone. Hand in hand 
gain, we pelted across the snowy back 
yard, around the corner of the house and 
out to а street exactly like the one Detec- 
tive Golderman's house faced on. except 
that it didn't have my cab parked o 
Abbie gasped. "Which way?" 
“How do I know 
“Well. we better decide fast," she said. 


came. There we went. 1 
took olf to the right for no reason other 
than that the street light was close 
that direction. 

We ran three blocks. and we 
beginning to gasp. we were beginning to 
falter. Fortunately, the mob behind. us 
was in no better shape than we were. 
and when Abbie finally pulled to a stop 
nd gasped. "I can't run anymore," 1 
looked back ¢ them straggled out 
over the block behind из, amd none of 


were 


them could run. anymore, either. The 
one in front was doing something be- 
twee t walk and a slow trot, but 


the rest of them were all walking, and 
the one at the end was absolutely drag- 
ging his feer. 

So we walked. I had a stitch in my side 
myself, and 1 was just as glad to stop 
for a while. We walked, and 
wver one of them got closer than 


runni 
wh 


‘The gods have lost their cool.” 


half а block away, we rotted for a whil 
But what a way to escape. 

Finally I said. "Doesn't Westbury have 
a downtown?” We'd traveled six or sev- 
en blocks now. three running and the 
and we were still in the 
same kind of genteel residential are 
re musi be something some- 
where.” Abbie answered, "Don't talk, just 
keep walking. 
Right. 
So we kept ж: 


d behold, 


Iking. and lo a 


when we got to the I looked. 

down to the left n there I 

saw the red of a traffic light and the blue 

of a neon sign. "Civilization!" Т said. “A 
llic Light and a 1 


“Lers go.” 
We went. We walked faster than ever, 
nd we'd gone a full block before апу of 
our pursuers limped around the corner. 
1 looked back and saw there w 
four of them now. and seve 
fter us. so it looked as thou 
wearing th i 
two quit carlier, fallin 
sitting down on the curb a 
hands dangle between their knee 
a third must have done the same thing. 

No. All five had been fine before wi 
turned the corner, they'd been striding 
along like a V. F.W. contingent in the 
«d. Forces Day parade. So where һай 
the fifth one gone? 

Could he be circling the block in some 
other direction, hoping to head us off? 

"Oh." | said, and stopped im my 
tracks. 


Yd seer 


‘Come on, Chet,” 


. "One of them went 
back for a car." 
She glanced oxer her shoulder at them, 
and said. “Are you sur 
“I'm positive. The mom: 
chase kept th g this long. but 
sooner or liter one of them had to 
remember they had wheels back there in 
front of Golderman’s house. So one of 
them just went back for a са 
She looked ahead at that distant red 
light and distant blue light. "How much 
me do we have 


T don’t know. He's tired. he'll be 
walking. it's about seven blocks. But we 
don't have forever." 


We should have gone zigzag." she 
said. "Turned a lot of comers, That way 
maybe they'd be lost by now. and they 
wouldn't be able to find th y back 
to the cars.” 

“Sorry 1 didn't think of 
said. 

"ln sorry wi 
saîd bitierly. 
now 

“Maybe one of them back there has 
I said 

“Where would one of them get it 
she asked, She was being exasperating. 

“Out of my pocket.” I said. 

“None of those people took it” 


sooner," T 


doi 


We 


t have my gun,” she 
could use it right 


said. “Tt was 
apartment.” 


1 


пе before you got to the 


stopped and stared. “Be- 


nked my arm to get me moving 
‘OF course,” she said. "I searched 
you in the car, right after you were 
shot. 

“Thad it when I got to the game, I 
remember feeling the weight of it in my 
pocket when 1 was going up ай those 
stairs," 

Then it had to be somebody at the 
game who took it." she said 

And PH tell you something else,” 1 
that shot me in 


vas your gu 


t makes vou say that?" 
olderman. told us they found. the 
gun that. killed Tommy. He ako said it 
was an amatenr, So where's an amateur 
gonna get another gun in a hurry when 
he decides hell have to kill From 
the victim!” 

“But why do you think it was the same 


First," 1 si р 
stolen the sime night. Second, 


ause 


the job was done Dy an amareur who 
wasn't going lo have ready access to a 
whole arsenal of guns. And third. be- 


us Twas shot by a 
1 the one used on 
Tommy, which is an accurate description 
of that gun of yours." 
“But my sun always misses to the Left, 
nd he just nicked you on what was h 
їн.” 
ОГ course.” T sa 
been obvious all along 
“What should have been obvious all 
along?” 
“He was shooting at you." 
"Now wait a minute’ 
“Abbie. think about it, Whar did we 
tell the guys at that game? That you 
were Ton aud you came to 


cause Golde 
r, lighter gun th 


t should have 


sist 


New York because he was dead. and 
because you didn’t have апу faith in the 
police ta find your brothers murderer 


you were going to look for him yourself. 
You, not me All Lever said Z was alter 
was my nine hundred dollars? 

She was shaking her head. "I wasn't 
the one who was shot, Chet, you were.” 

"Becume yo damn shoots 
crooked.* 

“We aren't even swe it was my рип. 

"Dam" E said. "EIL tell vou what Fm 
sure of. Fm sure 1 was shot with your 
gun. Гап sire the bullet was meant for 
you And Fm one hundred 
percent: positive that Tommy's murderer 
is one of the guys at that poker game. 
You dowi know whit a relief it is to 
know it isn't me that guy is aft 

“That's she si 
know he's alter 


gun 


эмен ol im. 


1. “Is a relief to 
e instead. is that it 
^d 

“Well, what Pve got after me; 
said, "is one poorly 


know ї sounded. 


she 
med amateur, but 


what you've got after vou, buddy, is an 
army." 
“Oh, for Pete's sake," D said. “We've 


heen forgetting.” L looked over my shoul- 


der and said, “Time for us to run 

“Are they close?” 

“One is" I said, and it was true. one 
of them was less than half a block back 


About three houses away, in Leet, so close 
that when we began to stagger into 
sort of ws hall tror. we could 
dearly make out the words he spoki 
even though he was gasping while sayir 
them. 

We тап to the next intersection, and 
across, and T looked back. amd he was 
walking again, holding bis side. He 
shook his fist at me. 
Abbie ssid. "Did you 
id he was going to do to us? 
“He didn't mean it" 1 said 
quick bullet in the head, that's 
get. 


"Well 


hear what he 


“Just a 
ill we'll 


that’s sure a relief." she said. 
and when I looked at her to scc 
was being sarcastic, 1 saw that she was. 

How far were those blasted lights? 
Maybe four blocks away. Thank God it 
was all level flat ground. T don't know 
about the mob behind me, but a hill 
would have finished me for xd all 

We went a block more and came sud- 
denly to al tracks, Automatic gates 
stood open on cither side. I said, “Hey! 
ad tacks!” I stopped. 

Abbie pulled on me. "So whit? Come 
on, Chet." 


she 


ool 


rc 


ilroad tracks," I said. 
oad station, And trains 


“Where theri 
“th 
And people. 
here's a 
Chet," she said. 

“And there's five 
might just decid 


bur ^t down there, 


S behind us, They 
to take us out of a bar 


a railroad station should be too much 
lor I looked both ways. and th 
track simply extended away imo darkness 


then 


to left and right, with no station sho 
at all. 
"Which way?” Abbie said. "I suppos 


we have to do this, even though I t 
^s wrong.” 

This v 
There 
bel 
hurried. spurred on b 
it was tricky going on railroad. ties and 
we just couldn't make as good time 
before. We tried walking on the gravel 
beside the tracks. but it had too much of 
slant to it and we kept tending tc 


s" T said, and turned left. 
was an eruption of holle 
nd us when we made our move. We 
all that noise. but 


down inio the knee-deep snow in the 
itch, so it was the ties for us 
Abbie. looking over her shoulder, 


gasped. “Here they сопи 
"E never doubted it for a miu 
1а was getting darker, av 
street, There should be another cross 
sect up ahead, bur so far, E didn't see it. 
And in rhe darkness. it was increasingly 
difficult 10 walk on the ties. 
Abbie fell, almost. dragging 
with her. 
1 bent over her, heavily awa 


te 


ay from the 


me down 


с of the 
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Yeah, but what happened?” 
I turned my ankle." 

“Oh, boy." T said. "Can you walk?” 

“I don't know,” 

г away made me look in the 
direction we'd come from. “You better 
try," I said. “Here comes a train.” 

1 saw the engincer of the looking 
at ws in open-mouthed bewilderment. 
His big diesel engine trundled. by, and 
he looked down at the top ol our heads, 
and I'm sure he kept looking back at us 
alter he'd gone on by. I'm sure of it, but 
Id "t look to check. I saw a chrome 
miling coming toward u on 
J saw the first of the hoods, hitching a 
ride. just the way I wanted us to. 

I had one arm aro "s waist, 
holding tight. She had both ns around. 
my neck. I was about as nimble as а man 
in ankle chains wearing à struit jacket, 
but if | didn't connect right with that 
chrome railing, it was all over. 

Here it cunc. Here й was. 

1 stuck my free hand out, grabbed that 
bar and held on. 

The train took us away. 

Funny how fast it was going all of a 
sudden, And my feet were dragging in 
the gravel, while simultaneously my arm 
was being pulled out of its socket. I 


and 1 finally got my tight foot up onto 
that narrow ledge of platform, and then 
it was possible to get the rest ol me up. 
onto the in, and there I stood, with 


ing onto me as I held onto the 
in by one hand and one foot. 
4. 

onto the next car 


g went 

That louse hangin: 
was shooting at us! 
Abbi shouted. “They're shoot- 
ing at us! Get in between the cars!” 
"How 
don't know! Just do it! 

So she did it, 1 don't know how. It 

involved. putting her elbows in my nose, 
опе at a time, and spending several 
hours standing on my foot—the one foot 
T had attached to the train—but. eventu- 
ally she was standing on something or 
other between the cars gasping and 
ming but alive. 
So was L for thc moment. There'd 
been several more 22s and a ping or 
two, but the train was rocking back and 
forth so much it would have been a 
miracle if he'd hit me. I was a mov 
target and he was a moving shooter, 
since we were on different cars, our move- 
ments were not exactly synchronized. 

Still, 1 wasn't all u рру to be out 
there in the open with somebody shoot- 
ing bullets at . no matter how much 
the odds were in my favor. Some gambles 
Vd father not take, So 1 swung around 
the edge of the car and joined Abbie 
amidships. 

It was very strange in there. We 
three walls and no floor. A sort of accor- 
dion-pleated thing connected the end 
doorways of the (wo cars, so we couldn't 
get inside, but, fortunately, the ends of 
the cars were full of handles and wheels 
and ladder rungs to hold onto, and there 
was а narrow lip along the bottom. edge 
of each car to stand on, so it was possible 
to survive, but very scary to look down 


“No doubt about it, Darlene 


grass courts sure 


have it all over clay courts!" 


between your legs and sce railroad 
by at 20 or 30 miles an hour under 
your heels. 1 spent little time looking 
down. 

In fact, I spent more time lool 
A metal ladder 


g up. 
ап up the back of the 
nd 1 wondered if we'd be safer on 
here, 1 called ıo Abbie, "Wait 
шир” 
nodded. She looked bushed, and 
no wonder, 

І dambered up the ladder, my 
feeling very hı 
I discovered that the top of 
sways а lot more than 


саг, 


rms 
to the 


у the 
bottom docs. It was impossible for me to 


stand, impossible to walk. So 1 inched 
along on my belly, and no matier how 
cold and windy it was, no matter how icy 
and wet my feet were, no matier how 
I ached all over. no matter how many 
people were after me w 1 must 
sty it did feel good to lie down. 

Still, I was there for more than that, I 
crawled along the top of the car lor a 
little way, and it did seem safe up there, 
so I edged back and called down to 
Abbic to come on up. She did, slowly, 
with me helping her at the top. and 
when she was sprawled out on the rool, I 
yelled in her car, “I'm going exploring! 
Don't move! 

“Don't worry.” She shut her eyes and 
let her head rest on her folded arms. 

I put th close to her car. “Don't 
fall asleep and roll off! 

She nodded, but 1 wasn't entirely con- 
vinced. 1 patted her shoulder doubifully 
and then took off. 

It didn't take long to get to the other 
end of the car, and when I did, there was 
the potshooter, resting now between the 
cars. Waiting for the train to pull in a 
a station, no doubt. Then he and the 
others could just run along the p 
form to where we were, shoot 


us and 


Well, maybe and, on the other hand, 
maybe not. 1 pushed back from the edge 
and slowly sat up. I didn't want to ta 
my shoe off, wet and cold though it w 
but [didn’t have much choice. So I took 
it olf, and my foot promptly went numb. 


1 wasn't sure that was a good sign, but it 
was beuer than the stinging ache I'd 
been feeling up rill now. 

I doy on my belly n and inched 


back to the end of the car. He was still 
there, fect siraddling the open space as 
he {ас ошман. Ar the his 
d was bent a bit because he wa 


momen 


ying to light a cigarette. 

Perfect. P put one hand on the top 
rung ol the ladder 10 support me, took 
cnelul aim and swung the heel of my 
shoe around in a great hig arc that started 
in outer space and ended on the back of 

is head. 

Lovely. He popped out like а grape 
seed out of a grape and landed in a 
showbank. The last 1 saw of him was his 
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feet kicking in the air, black against the 
gray of the snow. 

One down. Three to go. 

Sure. 

I put my shoe back on and locked 
actos at the next car, tying to figure 
out how to get over there, and a head 
popped into view two cars away. And 
after the head, an arm. And on the end 
of the arm, a gun. It flashed, the 
did. and 1 faintly H һе se 
shot, It missed me, but I wi our- 
eu, 1 quickly bunched around and strt- 
ed crawling Dack the other way 

Something went p-liying beside my 
right elbow. I looked. and saw a new 
scratch in the roof there. 

He was gewing too dose. E hurriedly 
crawled back to the pile of laundry 1 
knew was Abbie and shook her shoulder. 
"We've got to go down again!” 
“Wha? Wha?” She lifted a shaky lı 
d showed me bleary eyes. 

‘One of them came up! Back there! 
He's shooting! 
“Oh, Chet, Pm so tired." 

“Come on, honey. Come on. 

І herded her onto the laddi with 
her about to fall twice. but the more she 
moved, the more she woke up: and when 
she finally put her weight on ihe. bad 
ankle, she woke up completely. She also 
let out a healthy yowl. 

"That's right,” I said, "Now get down 
and let me down.” 

“Oh, wow, that hurt,” 

"Em sure it did. Go down, go down.” 

She went down and I followed her. As 
going down past the level 
of the roof, 1 saw that guy back there on 
his feet. D stayed where I was, just high 
enough to sec him. Now what? 

He braced himself. He thought it over. 
He shook his head and got down on his 
knees. He shook his fist at himself and 
got up again. He braced himself. He ran 
forward, He leaped from the from of his 
car to the back of the next car. He made 
it, and the car he'd landed on jouneed. 
He tectered way to the left, his arms 
pinwhecling. The car jounced again, and 
he teetered way to the right, his arms 
pinwhecling, The car wiggled, and h 
tectered every which way, arms and one 
leg pinwheeling. He got down on one 
knee, down on hands and knees. He'd 
made it, And the car wageled. and he 
rolled over onto his side and fell oll the 
train 

“Well, ГЇЇ be damed,” I said. 

We were on an overpass now, a desert- 
ed street below us. Beyond, the land fell 

way in a меер slope down from the 
tracks, with the rears of supermarkets 
and stations at the bottom. 

“Up аре І said. “IS a snow- 
covered slope, it should be good for us. If 
there isn't a lot of old tin cans under the 
snow. When I give the word, you jump. 


jump as much as possible in the same 
direction the train is going. And stay 
loose when you hit. And roll. You got 
thag” 

She nodded. She was sound asleep. 

Here came the slope. “Jump” I 
shouted, and pushed her off the train. 
Then I leaped after her. 

I must admit it was exhilarating out 
there for a second or two. In mid-air, 
sailing along high above the world, the 
cold wind whistling around my head, a 
very Jules Verne fee And then 
the feeling became more physical as my 
feet touched the snowy slope and F di 
covered 1 was running at 30 miles an 
hour. 

I om't тиз at 80 miles an hour, no- 
body can. E did the only thing 1 could 
do instead, J fell over on my face, did 
several loop-the-loops, and rolled madly 
down the hill, bringing up against some- 
body's wash banel ar the bottom. 
Brrovemmin, it went, and I raised myself 
up a little, and. Abbie crashed into me. 
And I crashed into the barr n. 

"Oh, come on, honey," I said. “Watch 
where you're careening.” 

“Growl,” he sid, and wrapped his 
hand around my neck. 

It wasn't Abbie. 

His hand was on my throat, My hand 
was on what I took to be his throat, My 
other hand was on what I took to be the 
wrist of his other hand, the hand 
which he would be holding his gun if he 
was holding à gun. My head was buried 
under his chest somewhere, being ground 
into the snow. My feet thrashed around. 
We rolled and rolled, this way and th 
gasping amd panting, tying with only 
1 success to cut off each other's 
g and from time to time, we 
would bong one or another part of our 
bodies into that stinking rouen trash 
barrel. It got so 1 hated the trash barrel 
more than the guy nying to kill me. Tt 
got so what 1 really wanted to throttle 
was that trash barrel. 

In the meantime, who was really get- 
ting throttled was me. We seemed to 
have stabilized at list, no more 
nd unfortunately we'd stabil 
him on top. With his hand squeczing my 
jugular amd my face mashed into his 
armpit, it looked 
going to be getting much 


ng to it. 


s though ] wasn't 


from now 


About all 1 could do was kick my 
heels into the snow, which I did a lot 
of. 1 also tried squirming, but with very 


little success. 

My strength was failing. 1 was pasing 
. amd I knew it I ked my hecls 
s hard as I 


l, but 


мо the snow 
he just wouldn't let go. My head was 
filling with a rushing sound. like a water- 
fall. A black waterfall, roaring down 
tying me washing me 
away into oblivion and forgetfulness, 


cou 


over me, c 


dragging me down into thc whirlpool 
the black whirlpool. 
He sagged. 
His grip cased on my throa 
His weight doubled on my head. 
Now what? I squirmed experimentally 


and he rolled off me. and suddenly I 
n 


could breathe again. I could move a 
i nd what I saw w 
Abbie standing there with a shovel 
her hand: 

Dowt bury me," I said. “I'm still 


“I hit him with it. 

“That's a good girl, 

I won't say climbing the stairs at Jerry 
Allen's place was the worst thing I went 
through that weekend. but it comes 
close. We'd spent a good 45 minutes sit 
ting in the back of a cab, relaxing on our 
way to the city, and we got out of it in 
front of Jerry's place feeling pretty good. 
Then we climbed all those stairs up 10 
the fifth floor and we were dead again 

Abbie more than me. of course. be 
cause of her ankle. I'd had the cab siop 
all-night drugstore and I'd 
gone im and bought an Ace band: 
and Га wrapped it around her ankle so 
that now she could walk on it at least, 
but it still slowed her down and drained 
her energy. 

In the cab, I'd offered to drop her olt 
somewhere safe and go on to the game 
alone, but she'd said, "Not on your lif 
ley. I want to be in at the finish. 
she was, hobbling up the stairs 


in front of à 


with me. 

1 wondered if they'd all be there. 
We'd discussed them on the way in. of 
course, the four of them, the four regu 
lars, ying to figure out which one it 
could be, and wed decided if one of 
them was missing tonight, that was tanta 
mount to a confession of guilt. But we'd 
thought it more likely the killer would 
try to act as normal as possible now, and 
so would more than likely show up. 

So which one would it be? Jerry Allen. 
alco. Fred Stehl. Doug Hallman 
There was also Leo Morgentauscr, ol 
course, the irregular who'd been at the 
game last Wednesday and who surely 
wouldn't be here tonight. He'd known 
Tommy, in а business way, but very 
slightly. Maybe because he wasn't a regu 
n the game 1 just didn't think he 
was cur man. But if everybody else 
proved out dean tonight, Ld certainly 
make a call on him. 

In the meantime, it left [our 
most 


id the 


obvious was S 


id Falo. But both 


Abbie and I had rejected him right away. 
In the first place, һе wasn't an amatei 
and Golderman had told us Tommy's 
killing had been the work of an amateur. 
In the second place, Sid wouldn't have 
had to steal Abbie’s gun from me in order 
to have something to shoot me with. And 


2 
a 
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the third place, we just didn't like 
m for the job. 
Then there was Jerry Allen, our host. 
Part owner of a Погім shop. а possible 
homosexual, a steady loser at the game, 
full of sad embarrassed laughter. when 
ever one of his many bad blufls was 
culled. So far as 1 knew, he'd never met 
Tommy, 1 couldn't think of a motive 
for him and 1 couldn't see him shooting 
anybody anyway. [ particularly couldnt 
ag at his kitchen table and 
caving dumdum bullets 

ОГ course, the same was woe of Fred 
Siehl, He was the one with the wile, 
Cora, who called once or twice every 
week. sometimes every night there was 
game for months, trying to prove Fred 
was there, Wha s Fred gave her a 
hundred es а year D don't 
know, but she obviously never believed 
any of them. Fred was a lor at the 
game. but not badly, and his laundromat 
pretty good. mone 
He made bets with Tommy a lot, bı 
where way his motive? 

OF all of them, the only one I could 
sce getting teed off enough at anybody to 
sit at a kitchen table and make dumdum 
bulles was Doug Hallman. our cigar- 
smokin; But I couldn't 
see Doug actually shooting anybody. His 
hollering and blustering and loudness 
usually covered a Ыш of one kind or 
nother, When he was serious he was 


"You haw 


а secret admirer, 


lot quieter. If he ever decided to shoot 
somebody, it would be a simple, «са 
wellplinned job, using опе perfect 
placed bullet that wasn't a dumdi 
all. At least that'sthe way it seemed to me. 

So, I'd wound up eliminating them all. 
if you'll notice. But doggone it. one of 
those guys had stolen Abbi 
me. It couldn't have bee 
that was the one fact we hı 
The idea that Td he 
n was an infer 
a lor of ci 
rs 


пуопе else, 
lor sure. 
ne 


al evidence. The 
g of the killer. for 


on 
amate 
stance, combined with the cops having 


found the weapon with which Tommy 
Шей. And the fact that its aim was 
he shot that had hit had 
mended for Able, wi 
ce. but it followed logically 
of the first one, And finally, that the 
who shot at me—Abbie—us— 
the 


person 


пе person who killed 
but 


ference. 
t all 
Зо, with one faci amd three inferences, 
we wound up with the conviction that 
one of the guys present at Tast Wednes- 
day's poker game was the murderer. And 
then we went over them one at a time 
and climinated them all. 
Hell, 


Jerry himself opened the door. "Well, 
look at you! We thought you weren't 


coming. And you brought the pro, too, 
how lucky. Come on in." 
I looked at Jerry and I just couldn't 


see it Not Jerry. Jerry wouldn't kill 
nybody, not in а million years. Scratch 
onc. Авай 


We uH went into the living room, 
where Fred Sich] took one look, went, 
1d threw his cards in the air. 

sid. "No demonstra- 


tions," 


put his hand to his heart “I 
thought it was Cora." he said. 

“After what she did the last time? 
Jerry said. "And you thought I'd open 


the do 


just fo: 
you don’t look a bit like Cora, honest to 
God." 
"I hope that's a compl 


nent," she 


“Oh, it is" Jerry told her, and Fred 
nodded solemnly. 


t man with his ghisses and his 
g he: 
undershirt w 


o. In his own beerand 


Fred an cwn les 
likely candidate for murderer than Jerry. 

1 looked around and all the regulars 
were here tonight, Doug and Sid also 
sitting there, and besides them there was 

fifth man, Leo Morgent 

Lco? | frowned at 1 
doing here. twice in 
ever done that before. 
us. very suspicious. Т 
a surprise. Т didu't expect you aro 
for a couple of months.” 

“I called him.” Jerry said. "When you 
show up. 1 called а couple of guys, 
and Leo could make it. 

1 won Lust time.” Leo said. "and 1 
still have some of it left. so I thought I'd 
give you guys a chanee to get it back.” 

Well. that’s good." T said, and it 
stopped being suspicious that he was 
here. Naturally, the boys didn’t want to 
play four handed—that’s a terrible game 
«| nanmally, Lco was one of the 
people they'd call. and since he had won 
last Wednesday, it w: sual for him 
to му yes tonight. was a 
poor but honest vocation: h school 
teacher going 10 shoot a smalltime bookie 
for? Leo had made his rare two-dollar 
bets with Tommy. but 1 knew Tom 
would never hase ler him run up a big 
b or anything like that: he wouldn't let 
yone run np а täh too big to handle: 
1 why would Leo shoot him? Why 
would Leo shoot anybody? No. not Leo. 

There were Iwo spaces to each 
other at th їс. so Abbie and 1 sat 
down there, Abbie on my left, and that 
put Doug Hallman on my right. He said, 


was 


one week? He'd 


Th 
uid, 


xt 


"Whatve you been up to, buddy? You 


look like you been mugged.” 
“1 slipped on the 
you doing tonight 


1. "How 


He had his inevitable rotten ci 
his face. and he puffed a lot of foul 
smoke in answer to my question, then 
amplified with, “Beautiful са. Great 
cards. If we'd bee ng low ball, Td 
own New York S 


m 
e by now. 
I grinned at him, and tried to visualize 


him shooting "Tommy. He knew Tommy 
the same way the rest of us did, but that 
was all. Bec 
all the time 


man, big and hairy, chewing his cig 
was possible to imagine him with а gun 
in his hand. going bang. but it was пос 
at all possible to imagine why he'd do 
such a thing. Very unlikely. 1 put a 
big check next to his name in my head, 
with a little teeny question mark next 
to it 

rhe other side of Doug was Leo, and 
the other side of Leo was Sid Falco. Sid 
hadu't looked ar anybody since we'd 
walked in. but had sat there studying the 
small stack of chips in Пош of him. 
Now. though. when Leo picked up the 
cards and. said. "We ready to play?” Sid. 
suddenly said, "Deal me out," and got to 
his fect. “IM be back in a minute.” he 
said. still not looking at anybody 

Hold it. Si." I said. 

He did look at me, then, and I wa 
surprised to see he was scared. Не said, 
“What's the matter, Ch 

“sit down. Sid." 

He said. “I got 10 


to the bathe 


"You 1 to go into the 
id wee Jerry’s other phone to 
call Napoli and tell him Abbie and 1 are 
here so he can have some people wait 


outside for us when we leave. 

Shaking his head hom side to side. 
looking very nervous and embarrassed, 
blinking a lot. doing all the things he 
always does when he's trying one of his 
the-book-saystodo-it Ыш. he said. “You 
absolutely wrong, Chet. T just got 


ı me 


to go to the bathroom.” 

“Sit down. Sid." I said. "You can make 
your phone call im a few minutes. but 
Tight now. sit-down.” P del everybody 
che staring at me. Everybody but Abbie. 
who seemed to have [allen asleep again 
“FIL tell you eveything. Sid. and then 


vou can go to the bathroom all you 
want 

Sid sat down, 

I suid, “The reason Fm here, Sid, 
becuse somebody in this room 


‘Tommy Mckay 

Sid stopped blinking. He looked 
coldeyed, Everybody else went into 
shock for a second. and then E 
chorus of whi? aud you're putting us on. 
and things like that, 1 waited for it to 
senle down. and then I said. "Sid. when 
you do go to the bathroom. you're going 
to have а lor more to tell your bos than 


me 


just where he can. find. Abbie ind. me. 
Youre going to tell him who killed 
Tommy McKay. and you're going to tell 


him about the lawyer T went to sce on 


“If they're having so much fun. 
how come they're not smiling?” 


voine to 
T dictated to 


my way fo rown. and you're 
tell him about the letter 
that Lawyer, and you've going to tell him 
why both his boys and Droble's 
should lay off both Abbie and me per 
manently and forever. This is all going 
to be very interesting, Sid. 


boys 


ne a bluff ar 


1 said, "AM т We'll start w 
Tommy's murderer. He's s room.” 

Jovy Allen said, “Chet, what non- 
sense, For heaven's sake, what are you 
talking about? 

1 stopped talking to Sid. and talked to 
Jerry instead, “When I came here las 


Wednesday night." T said. “E had a gun 
1 pocket. И was Abbie's, she'd 
given it to to hold for her that 
afternoo 

“You took it." Abbie said sleepily 

“AIL right.” D said. “I took it. The 
point ix 1 had it when 1 came here 
When T left here, it was gone. 1 didit 
I Later. but the only place it 
could have been taken. [rom my pocket 
was in this apartment, while my coat was 
hanging in the hall closet. Somebody took 
my gun. Abbie's gun. Somebody in this 
room took it." 

Dong said. "Chet, is this on the level?” 


in my cd 


mc 


notice й uni 


"Absolutely on the level" J told him, 
and T pointed at the wound on the side 
of my head. "You see thar? Twas shot a 
with that same 

Sid said, 

wrong." 
I looked at him. "I do? Wh: 
^I took the gun out of your coat.” he 
id. "I was supposed to turn you over to 
а couple of guys after the game, and T 
was supposed to make sure vou were 
dean, They toll me they wanted 10 ask 
you some questions; they didut say 
thing about bumping von olf 

“That's what they wanted, though.” I 
said. 


ou've got 


got something: 


said. 


that ош Imer” he 
the other at first E 


found 
They told m 
they didn't ki 


ow how close friends we 


were.” 
“Not very dose.” ] said. 
He shrugged, “Anyway, you took olf 


with the girl P followed vou. because 
maybe you were going to her place or 
something. but you gave me the slip. So 
ned my E I thev'd ser 
up another way and T gave him 
your home adres.” 

“That was thoughtful" 1 said 

“He wanted 10 know. But the point is, 
1 thought you'd got the gun back. I took 


ss amd he si 
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it out of your coat pocket and put it 
p p 

pocket, and when 1 checked 

it was gone. So I thought 


“L didn't," 
and everybody was 
long as Т was the onl 
talking crazy, they could all rem: 
tonished spectators, but now that Sid 


I said. I looked around, 
t Sid now. So 


one who'd been 


as 


had entered into a dialog with me, the 
thing was turning real and they were 
beginning to realize they were in the mid- 
dle of it. 1 said. “It looks as though this 
place was full of pickpockets last Wednes- 
day night. Anybody got any idea 

Leo said, “I have the idea I should 
have stayed home tonight.” He still had 
the cards in his hand, and he looked 
them now, smiled grimly and put them 
down. 

Doug said to me, "Let me try and get 
this straight. You got yourself mixed up 
Tommy's murdi nd got 
shot at yourself, And you say it was with 
a gun that was stolen off you while you 
were here at the game last Wednesday. 

“Right. 

“Why wasn’t it with the same gun that 
killed Tommy? Maybe somebody here 
copped your gun, but didn't have any 
thing to do with shooting at you." 

“They found the gun that killed Tom. 
my two days before I was shot at," 1 said. 
Phe cops found it?” 

“Yes.” 

“So much for that,” Doug sa 
shook his head. "I pass. It wasn’ 
I don't know who it was.” 

Jerry said, "It wasu't you, Doug? You 
have a pretty mean temper sometime: 
And you did know this man Tommy, I 
believe. You couldn't have gotten angry 
at him over something- 


somchow, 


“I could get angry at you," Doug told 
him. “I could get angry, Jerry, and pull 
your head off, but | couldn't go shoot 
people." He held up his hands. saying, 
HEL ever kill anybody, Jerry, this is wha 
I'll use. And you'll be the first to know. 
Leo said, “Doug's right, 
much. more the revolver type 1 
You might get into a pet 
somebody with a gu 
"Me?" Jerry absolutely squeaked. “I 
don't even own a gun! I didit even 
know the man who was killed! You 
knew him 


Jerry. You're 


in he 
and blast 


Hold it. 


Ber ar €: 


Le's mot go 
h other. That 
ЛИ just get us 


sa ауре it will get 
us somewhere. Why don't we all sty 
what we think and argue it out and see 
if we cin come up with something? 


Because, ГШ tell you the truth, 1 have 
absolutely по way to narrow it down. I 
know it has to be somebody in this 


Wt be anybody not in 
s аз close as Гуе been 


room, I know it c 
this room, but th 


able to get it. Except I've climinated Sid. 
But the rest of you" 

Sid smiled thinly and everybody else 
objected at once. Leo succeeded in get- 
ting the floor at last, and said, “Why 
eliminate Sid? From the way you iwo 
e been talking, you and Sid, he 
knows as much about this as you do 
And hes apparently connected with 
some underworld figures some way; I get 
that much from the conversation. Why 
wouldn't that make him your prime sus- 
pect, ahead of the rest of us?" 

“He didn’t have to shoot at me” I 
siid. "No matter what he says now, he 
knew his boss was sending people to kill 
me. Professionals. So why should he 
bother to shoot me? Also, it made hi 
bow very unhappy when Tommy was 
killed, and Sid wouldn't have d. 
anything to make his boss unl 
Right, Sid?" 

"Close enough,” Sid said. 

Jerry said, “Instead of coming here dis- 
rupting things, why not go to tlic police? 
Tell them what you think, what you 
know. Let them work it ou 

Tt was Abbie who answered this time. 
“We can't go to the police,” she suid. 

Doug said, "Why not 

“Because,” she “there are two 
gangs of crooks after us, Not one gang, 
two gangs. If one of them doesn't get us, 
the other onc will. Neither Chet nor I 
n live а normal life while they're still 
ter us. And part of the reason they're 
ited and upset is because of Tom- 
my МеКауз murder. If we could solve 
that for them, and also this business 
out the lawyer Chet mentioned,”"—I 
was glad she'd picked up on that, since 
Id just made it up and we hadn't dis 
cussed it in the cab—"they'd leave us 
alone. 

Fred, leaning forward with a worried 
expression on "You mean 
your lives 

“That's putting it mildly,” I said. 
“We've been shot at, strangled, threat- 
ened, chased, I don't know what all. 
"There are people out in the world with 
guns right now. aud they're looking for 
Abbie and me, and they want to kill 
And Sid there wants to go make a phone 
«Ш and tell one bunch of them where 
they can find us, 
red shook his head. "I can’t under- 
stand that.” he said. "How did you get 
so involved? 

TE was trying to get that hundred 
thirty dollars Т was owed,” 1 said, “and 
Abbie wanted to do something to avenge 
her brother, since he was her last li 
relative 

Doug 


said, 


id, "Did you get the money?" 
He held one of my markers. 

No," I said. “They refused to pay oll, 
in fact.” 

"That's too bad.” 

Fred said, 


Doug said. 
"How сап you think about 


like this, С 
Iv want to kill you?” He 
to get it into his head. 

Yes," Esai. “They really want to kill 
me. Abbie, too. Ask Sid.” 

Fred timed his head дий looked at 
Sid. who said, "Cher's right 

Fred said to him. “And it would help 
him if he found out who kill 


money at a t 
do they r 
couldn't se 


Tommy 


d, “It's posible. I wouldn't 
know about that. 

I said. “The funny thing is, I think T 
know who it is And yet, D don't believe 
da 

Everybody looked. at me. Abbie said, 
“Who” 

Lco said, “Why dort you believe i 

I answered Leo. 1 sid. "One ol the 
things D wanted to do here was throw 
this mess on the table and just watch 
resctions, sce how different people acted. 
1 figured maybe the killer would 
different from everybody else, aud Pd be 
able t0 spot him." 

Leo said. “And did he? 
spotted somebody?” 

Ye Тын. "But I don't believe it. 
There's something w 
Abbie said, “For Petes sike, Chet, who 
uz 
"Ins Fred." I said 
Nobody said anything. Fred. frowned. 


act 


Have you 


ig somewhere.” 


looking troubled and worried and sad 
bur somehow not like à murderer, and 
everybody ebe looked aliernately at him 


amd at me. 
со broke the silence at last 
“Why do you think irs Fred? 

L siid, “Because he jumped a 
when we came in here, and then covered 
it up by saying he thought Abbie was 
Cora. But Abbie осли look at all like 
Cora, and. Fred. just sw Abbie Jour days 


He said, 


ayo and knew she might be coming back 
tonight. Aud because Cora didnt call 
last Wednesday and I bet she doesn’t call 
tonight, and 1 se she knows 
what happ s agreed 1o det 


Fred go on with his normal lile as though 


nothing had | 


ppened. to cover np." 
Lco said tiit very much. Che 
don't have very much" D said, 
admit that. But I have а litte more. 
When E started talking. everybody: got 
excited. Everybody but Fred. Je 
ased Doug, Leo accused Jerry. Doug got 
L Leo accuyed Sid. everybody was full 


stions aud excitement amd. Фе 
erybody but Fred, He just. sat 
1 didn't say anyth 1 long 


ЖЕТПЕ] 

^w ou 
ud the one who'd killed 
indivectly responsible, Then h 
questions, hoping t0 get answers 


le it clear Abbie 


that 


All he is is 


would make i des tough 
troubled 
is excited and 


wonied а DE 


body. else 
surprised. 
Abbie. suid. 


doesn't seem r 


^L don't know." I said. "There's some- 
thing that just doesn't jibe. Fred's r 
tions are wrong for him to be innocent, 
but somehow they've wrong for him to 
be guilty, too. He should be tougher it 
he's guilty. 1 don’t understand." 

Fred gave me 
“You're pretty good, Chet. 1 
how you did that, but you're pretty dog 
пе good." 

Jerry gaped at him. "You mean you 


wan smile and s; 


don't know 


"t shoot Tom 
шу. But 1 did shoot you. Chet, and God. 
1 didn't want to hit anybody, 1 
ed between you and Abbie. When I 
saw Td hit almost died myself. 
Christ, Гус always been а pretty. good 
shot, I don't know what went wrong.” 
“Tha gun shoots off to the left" I 
said. "You should have raken it out on a 
practice range for a wl 

“It must shoot way the hell 10 the 
lel." he said. 

"lt does,” Abbie said. 


ed said. “E 


you, 1 


Sid asked 1 
of my pocket? 
Fred nodded 


m, "You took the gun out 


“L was going through 
Chet's and Abbie’s pockets," he said. “E 
wanted to see if they had any clues or 
evidence or anything about the murder 
they weren't telling us about, 1 felt the 


heavy thing in your pocket. and took it 
look. and there was the gun. I knew vou 


had something to do with the under 
world, so I figured it was your suu. and 1 
swiped it. 1 didn't know it belonged. to 


rid of that gun tight away." 
1 said. "But you didni kill Tommy. 
He shook his head. “No. I didit." 
“Then why do all this other sull? To 

up for the veal killer? But who? 

Fred just smiled sadly at me 

We all stared ar him and ir hit all of 

us simultaneously, and six voices. raised 

as onc to civ. “CORA! 

Fred nodded, "Cora 


cox 


he said. "Chet. 


suess Fm just a kid at heart, but [ 


still like the clowns." 
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you saw her right after she did it, 
I said, “I did not.” 
“sure you did, She was coming out of 
the building when you were 
I frowned, drawing a blank, and sud- 
denly remembered. “The woman with 
the baby carr 
“Sure,” he said. “Со mart wom- 
an, Chet. She saw you through the glass, 
and she didn't want to be recognized, 
and there was a baby carriage in the 
hallway, so she figured that would make 
a good disguise, and with the two of you 
meeting in the doorway, you holding the 
door and the baby carriage in the way 
and ш her head down, she 


"sa 


y or two Kater, 1 saw a sign 
Y about a stolen baby 
connected it at 


tone, 


Abbie, in 
І don't even know who she is! 

"She's Fred's wife." 1 said. 

“But that isn't fair.” she said. "How 
can I solve the murder if E don't even 
know the murderer, if I never even met 
her? "The woman never even put in an 
appearance!” 
Sure she did, 
ht by me with 
Well, she never w 
insisted, “I say it isn’t 
wouldn't get away with that in a detec- 
tive story.” 

I said, “Why not? Remember the story 


an 


ls ‘She walked 


about the dog who d "t bark in the 
night? Well, this is the same thing. The 


wife who didn't phone in the night. 

“Oh, foo," Abbie said. and folded her 
arms. "I sty it isn't fair, and I won't 
have any more ro do with it." 

Jerry said, "Never mind all that. 
why on earth would Сога do a 1 
thaw 

You're the one she punched in the 
nose," Fred reminded him, "She's a very 
violent n. She'd been on 
k not to take any bets fro 
me, and she found out we were still 
doing business, and she went down there 
to really Jet him have it, and she took 
the gun along to scare him. She wasn't 
to him. But he ap- 
nind—" 
I said, 
xd with an 
ag around 


Fred, 
g like 


even sure she'd show 
parently had somerh 
an under 
run 
other man. and he was типп 
with another boss.” 

“Well, anyway,” эш, "she 
showed him the gui . instead of 
getting scared, he made a jump for her, 
ind she started shooting.” To me he 
said, “I's an old gun of mine, I've had it 
since I was in the Army. I do potshoot- 

with it sometimes. That's why E didn't 
believe it when I saw Vd hit you the 
other night, because I knew 1 was a better 
shot than that. 

“Why did you do it?" I said. 


% 


“I wanted to convince you it was a 
gang thing," he said. "I was afraid vou 
two would find out the muth if you kept 
poking around. If you kept thin 
about the case, Chet, you might sudd 
remember the woman with the baby car- 


riage. I didn't know. I fig nel if I took a 


vinute or 
e's your 


. "You won't 


hie said. 
“Try us. 
mvent,” Fred s 


eve thi 
Doug said, 
"She's in a 


“It preyed on her he said, 
Friday night, she packed her thin 
we She says she’s goi 


(to а convent. 
in for good." 
Abbie, retur 10 us alte I, sa 
“Why didn't she go to the police if she 
Telt so bad?” 

“I didn't want her to,” Fred s; 
feel responsible for the whole thi 
damn I knew Cora hawd my 


gam- 
bling. but 1 went right ahead and did it. 


So, finally, she blew her top and your 
brother got killed, but I'm just as much 
to blame as she is, and I just couldn't 
d to sce her go to jail for it.” 
Abbie said, “A convents beer?” 
he said. "And believe me, I 
1 of coming here the last 
two times, but I figured I had to, to keep 
up appearances. D figure this is my last 
game.” He looked at me. "Whatever you 
want me to do, Chet" he sail, “that's 
what ГЇ do. You want me to до mike a 
statement to the police? 1 don't want 
you and Abbie getting killed over this. 
Enough has happened already.” 
More than. enough,” 1 said. I looked. 
at Abbie. "What do you think? Is a 
convent punishment enough?’ 
"It would be for me,” she said. 
I said, "We don’t care about the cops 
anyway, It’s the mobs that worry us, Just 
so they know the story, that should satis 
fy us. OK. Abbie? 
She hesitated, but I knew she couldn't 
e for veng 
against a woman who'd already ги 
henel! in convent. “OK,” she 5 
“Good.” 1 turned to Sid. "You've got 
the story str 
"ve got it, E 
VOK. You po make jour phone ill 
now, And first you tell them what really 
happened to Tommy McKay. And the 
xou tell them about the kuwver E stopped 
olf to see on my way in here, and. you 
tdl them 1 dictated a long letter t0 that 
lawyer to be opened in event of 
cither my or Abbie's death, and vou tell 
them thit lawyer went to school with 
John Lindsay, and you tell them we 
want to be left hundred percent 
slone from now on, You tell them we 


the 


one 


d we 


E 


don't intend to make any waves a 
do ıt any waves making on us, 
you get what I mean. 

“Tye got it,” he said. 
And you ako tell them," I said, “to 
be sure things are squared with Colder 


frowned. "I don't know Golder- 


You don't have to. Just tell them. 
And tell the to p the word to Dro: 
ble and his clowns before they screw 
And dell them I want my 


5 up. 


doggone nine hundred thirty dollars." 
he 


g behind that poker 
. “II tell them," he 


think," I said. "Oh, yeah. 
Aud ger word 10 Goklerman to go out 
side and sce if I left the met 
and if I did to turn it off, and ТЇЇ be out 
tomorrow lor the cab." 


“You'll be out tomorrow for the cab." 


ап you 
ОГ course.” he said. 

‘And Ull tell you something Zi going 
to remember." I told him. 
remember that you were willing to turn 
me over to people to murder me.” 

He shook his head. “What would have 
happened if 1 said mo, Cher? They 
would have killed me instead. You 
nice guy and 1 like you, but I can get 
along without you. I can't get along 


a 


without me foi pute,” He got to his 
feer. “Ul make that call now," he said, 
d he left. 
y Пе silence, and then 
bout me, Chet?” 


"You cin do what you want, Fred." I 
id. ^I don't hold a grudge against you. 
I'm glad your aim wasn't any worse than 
it was, that’s all. But I'm not going to 
turn you over to the police. You can go 
Or stay. it's up to you. 

Then E believe ГИ g 
got wearily to his fect. 
many chips here.” he said. “Just ross 
these in the next pot? Не walked 
around the table and stood in from of 
те. “I'm sorry, Chet,” he said. “I honest- 
ly am. 

“I know you are.” 

Hesitantly, he stuck out his hand. Hesi 
+ P took it, Then he nodded ıo 
Abbie, nodded to the table at large and 
left, very slope-shouldered. 

Leo had the cards in his hand а 
He said. “I know momentous thi 
happening all 
get to play poker that often, Are we 
ready?” 


," he sa 
"I don't have 


I don't 


around me, but 


“We're ready,” I said. 
"Good." he said. “Fivecard stud, in 
the Таду honor." he said. and started to 


deal. When he got to Sid's chair he said, 
What about Sid?” 


“Deal him out, 


I said, 


This is the conclusion of а new novel 
by Donald. E. Westlake. 


“And to think that I advised him to take upa 
relaxing hobby like painting.” 
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His father and his father’s father were 
` brewers. : 

So our founder, Joseph Griesedieck, 
could have taken what they taught him and 
let it go at that. But he didn’t. 

Instead, he went to school. To the first 
school of brewing in the country. And he 
graduated in its first graduating class. 

You see, Papa Joe, as most people called 
him, was determined to be the best brew- 
master in St. Louis. And to brew the 
best beer anywhere. 

So he was always 
doing things other 
brewers wouldn't & 
think of doing. 

Like bringing a 
strain of yeast over 
from the old country 
and keeping it alive 
for years, even dur- 
ing Prohibition. 

Or like tearing 
out the ageing tanks 
їп а brewery because 
they made his beer 
taste different. bos 

All his life, hekept | 


a 2 Our founder: 
ФР The man who majored іп beer. 


on looking for ways to brew his beer better. 

That’s the way he taught our family to 
brew Falstaff. And that’s the way we've 
been brewing it ever since. 

For four generations, we've been hand- 
ing down what he taught us. Adding what 
we've learned. Always looking for ways to 
make our good beer even better. 

Thats why we think today's Falstaff 

is the best-tasting beer our 

family hasever brewed. 

Papa Joe would 
drink to that. 


This 
m ' 
beerbetter. 


tion, St, Louh. Мо. 


“Me and m 


my Winstons” n 


i [4 Li 

t 
р "s a" taste good like a cigarette should. 
ч 2s a | 


